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Motor  Racing  Monaco  Grand  Prlx 

It’s  Panis  in  the  streets 

feared  when  he  made  a betto  start  | two  laps  the 


Richard  Williams 
In  Monte  Carlo 


ONLY  three  cars  were  left 
running  at  the  end  of  Sun- 
day's Monaco  Grand  Prjx, 
and  not  one  of  them  was  driven  by 
Damon  Hill  or  Michael  Schu- 
macher, Run  on  wet  roads  and  punc- 
tuated by  frequent  incidents,  me 
race  produced  a first  victonr  for 
Olivier  Panis,  who  thus  ended  a 15- 
year  drought  for  the  Ligier  team 
and  became  the  first  Frenchman  to 
win  this  almost-French  race  m a 
French  car  since  Ren6  Dreyfus  In  a 
Bugatti  in  1930. 

Second  was  David  Coulthard  s 
McLaren-Mercedes,  only  five  sec- 
onds behind  the  Ugier-Mugen 
when  the  race  was  stopped  after 
reaching,  the  two-hour  limit,  with 
Johnny  Herbert's  Sauber-FordM 
a minute  further  back  ui  third. 
Heinz-Harald  Frentzens  Sauber. 
Mika  Safe’s  Tyrrell,  Mika  Hakki- 
nen's  McLaren  and  Eddie  Irvines 
Ferrari  filled  the  remaining  foui 
positions,  having  covered  sufficient 
distance  to  be  classified  as  finish- 
ers. but  all  of  them  had  stopped  be- 
fore the  chequered  flag  came  out 
Panis  is  a 29-yeawjld  Grenoblois 
whose  talent  has  been  evident  since 
he  arrived  in  Formula  One  two  sea- 
sons ago.  He  started  the  race  from 
14th  position  on  the  grid  and  de- 
served his  win.  although  inevitably 
he  relied  to  some  extent  on  the  mis- 
fortunes of  others  — notably  Hill, 
who  was  in  complete  command 
when  his  engine  blew  just  after  half- 

distance.  . 

Hitt’s  path,  In  turn,  had  been 


on^wet  track  than  Schumacher.  | 

Clearly  annoyed  at  himsett  to  wst-  | drying  track,  had 

’ was 


uieany  wuiujeu  « - 
Ing  the  advantage  of  pole  position 
the  world  champion  made  a bad 
misfudgment  less  than  a minute  into 
the  race,  clouting  the  barrier  at  the 
downhill  right-hander  after  the  old 


to  suit  the  drying  track, 
repassed  the  Benetton  and 
drawing  away  again. 

Panis  was  the  chief  beneficiary  of 
the  pit-stop  sequence,  leaving  ahead 
of  Coulthard  to  take  fourth  place, 

* it l .hha  Ule  fill'll  to  OP 


— - ox  Louiuiara  w 7 ■ 

Station  Hairpin.  only  to  find  that  it  was  his  turn  to  be 

Seizing  the  opportunity  as  die  only  to  nnu  ^ ^ ^ the 

world  champion  began  to  walk  back  ...  warning  flags  suddenly 

,o  the  pits  HiUpelled  qucWy  away  a distinctly 

from  the  Benettons  of  fean  We  , ^ but  jrvine  remained  ln- 

and  Gerhard  Berger.  Behind diem la  ^enchj  ^ ^ urgency.  Panis, 
degree  of  carnage  spectacular  eve  sense  a good  finish  in  the 

H,  Monaco's  standards  removed  ^(hf“  “Sed  n„f  to  wait.  Coming 

down  ’to  die  Station  Hairpin  he  ran 
down  the  Inside  of  the  Ferrari, 
nudging  it  into  the  barriers.  _ 

Irvine  limped  back  to  the  pits  aid 
had  his  nose  section  changed.  But 
before  the  Ferrari  could  wreak 
further  damage,  Hills  majestic 
progress  had  come  to  an  end.  On 
the  40th  lap  the  red  oil-pressure 
light  winked 


»*! 


by  Monaco's  — - 

more  than  a third  of  the  21-car  field 
within  the  first  five  laps.  Three  rare 
failed  even  to  get  round  the  tlrst 

^But  Panis  was  already  catching 
the  eye.  While  others  were  simply 
trying  to  avoid  the  guard  rails,  he 
went  past  Brundle,  Hakkmen  and 
Herbert  in  the  space  of  15  laps — all 
the  more  remarkable  since  his  car 
was  heavy  with  a full  tank  of  petrol, 
a risky  strategy  aimed  at  saving 
time  by  using  his  pit  stopB  only  to 

1 ChMeanwhUe,  Berger  retired  with  a 
broken  gearbox,  giving  third  place 
to  Irvine,  who  was  holding  up  a 
queue  of  nine  cars  covered  by  less 
than  eight  seconds  with  a display  of 
obduracy  that  eventually  degener- 
ated into  sheer  pig-headedness. 
Frentzen  was  the  first  to  lose  pa- 
tience, breaking  liis  front  wing 
against  Irvine's  rear  wheels  at  Ste- 

the  time  Hitt  headed  for  the 
pits  after  28  laps  he  had  built  up  a 
23-aecond  lead  over  Alesl,  allowing 


tit 


1.7.1 


Cryptic  crossword  by  F,deli° 


ugm  vv.u^u  „ warning.  Halfway 
through  the  tunnel  the  next  time 
round,  a cloud  of  smoke  deprived 
him  of  certain  victory  in  the  race  ms 
father  won  five  times.  So  ended  the 
Williams  team’s  six-race  winning 
streak  and  e run  of  16  victories  for 
the  Renault  V10  engine.  As  he 
climbed  out.  Hill  clasped  his  gloves 

to  his  helmet  in  despair. 

For  the  next  20  laps  Alesi  looked 
like  redeeming  a terrible  start  to  his 
first  season  with  Benetton,  and  was 
comfortably  keeping  ahead  of  Panis 
when  his  rear  suspension  failed. 
Thereafter  Panis,  Coulthard  and 
Herbert  needed  only  to  steer  clear 
of  danger. 

uninvited  (10) 

4 Nationality  of  the  last  character 
In  the  churches  (6) 

5 The  caucus  majority  from  the 
continent  are  white  (9) 

6 How  the  seaman  acts  (4) 

7 As  Is  Shakespeare’s  Twelfth 

Night  (7)  , u . 

8 Country  footbaH  ruled  Italy 
possibly  (8) 


9\: 


Wser 


Hat  out . . . Olivier  PaniB  finds  Home  space  In 
Carlo  to  grab  victory 

Golf  Benson  & Hedges  International 

Ames  swinging  in  the  rain 

Woosnnm  hurtled  away  with 
barely  a glance  at  n fierce. 

in  n bunker,  was  barely  rap®* 


\ Ml  cm  bum  — ~ o— 

allowed  Stephen  Ames,  60th  on 


auowcu  own"™  , , 


translated  (10) 

15  Dogged  saviour  (9) 

16  Baals  for  "Views  on 
Expressionism"?  (3,B) 

17  Discoverers  hold  long  fragments 

(8) 

19  Excluding  but  concerning  name 
lacking  fruit  (6) 

20  Non-productive  sort  of , 

elements,  say  (6)  ..  , 

23  Anti-Gaelic  ijnes?  (6) 

'24  hustle  feature  denoting  the  past, 
' transatlantic  season?  (4) 


Across 

' i Jewish,  half  gain  thrpefluarters 

cradltCO. ..  ■ \ m 

5 Pretender  create?  a mlraple  uL  . 
i g Great  Jake  fpfiows  a habitat  feL, 
i : 10  Those  winning  do  not  score  itw) 
'll  Aleyaheepganrjolllng^deputy,. 

leader  Is  one  nodding  off  Oy)  ■ 
12  Sort  of  glass, -round  and  pBie  . 
practically  (4) 

14  Forces  accommodattan?  v .4)  . 
1 8 Are.radlus  lines  (ten)  and  circle 
becoming  alow?  (1.1)  ...  - . 

21  Not  strong  play  on  words.  Anoy 
(4)  ...  i , 

22  Consolatpry  Items  at  the 


Olympics?  (10)  . ...  , . ■ 

25  He  maintains  reserve  In  public 
relations  (9) 

;20  Wise  gift  of  first  person  runs  by 
right  hand  ® ' 

27  He  makes  a sound  on  another 

'•28  SJesftMprite  Incjlnatlop  rnetaj 
gold.  Mlsa  Rigby (7)  - -fll 


Last  wash's  solution 

[■plAlnlfhlAjL 

IrIaHnIa 


,i  \m 


Down 

; i ' Not  many  spcceected  to  break 
down's  sentence  (6)  . • 

! 2 Exohsnge.Qerman  edn  ana 

3 Th^Pra8Sstare.8trenS0|yatthe 


3Q0C 

QDDHQ  QOoaraDanQ 

aQaanaaoran  dhqh 
n n tn  0 □ H L3 
a naannanunoD 

i m □ 0 H 0 H □ 
nanaonaanaa 
m n n q n u 1 
mnno  oaBonnnBQg 

BamaBnion  BaBnra 
n b Q 0 

1DC10 


uro  ucnauii  , , 

national  atThc  Oxfordshire  on 

S*CoHn  Montgomerie  took  84, 
InnWoosnam  took  82,  Nick 
Faldo  took  80.  Ames,  the  heat 
player  to  emerge  from  Trinidad 
and  Tobago,  took  72,  the  best  of 
the  day,  holing  a 12ft  putt  on  the 
18th  to  beat  Essex’s  Jon  Robson 
by  a shot 

Ames  finished  five  under  par 
on  283,  Derrick  Cooper  was 
third  on  285  and  the  only  other 
players  under  par  after  a week  of 
abysmal  weather  were  Rosa 
Drummond  and  Andrew  Coltart, 
both  on  278.  . , , • . 

: Ames  won  £116, 660,  which 
was  a great  deal  more  than  he 
had  won  previously  in  ? frill  sea- 
son and  took  turn  to  second  In 

ithe  Order,  of  M^rit  This  is  hip 
second  tpurnament  win,  but  as 


^ 

■toe  other  was  toe  Lyons  Open, 
i frill  field,  tols  is 


in  n hunKcr,  was  «h«v 
of  speech.  Nick  Faldo  said.  « 
was  hit  mid  hope  out  tfcrt* 
were  not  in  control  and  It  iw 
bloody  tough.  It  was  notgom^ 
weather.  It  may  have  boon 
playable  but  it  was  very  sewn- 
In  such  wet  and  windy  era. 
di  lions  AmcB’s  birtoplw*^ 
not  make  him  an  - 

tender,  but  he  has  a rtWjJJ 
and  very  good  balance,  ra 
maintained  his  rhyfiim 
throughout.  r._  jg 

He  was  two  under  pw*  ^ 
holes,  easily  the  bcstof  tW  ^ 
when  he  pushed  a cre-WJ 
toe  lake  at  the  17th. 
was  the  right  club  and  PJ'uj 
rect  tactic,  he  cUtoed 
at  the  next  attempt  and 
he  took  a double-bogeys^ 

came  to  the  18th  needW«r. 

to  beat  Robson.  0_QV] 

His  second,  from  a 
was  a two-iron  thatfin^ 
from  the  hole.  His 
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Yeltsin  profits  from 
Chechen  ceasefire 


David  Hearet  In  Moaoow 


© Guardian : 
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Publications  mJlM  eS£*  fe«l»iered  ■»  » »t  lh°  oace- 


with  leas  than  a 

by  far  his  greatest  achievement 
Robson  took  away  £77,77Qi  ®lso 

!more  than  he  won  in  any  previ- 
ous season.  ... 

There  was  some  simmering  re- 
aentment,  not  to  mention  anger, 
as  the  ovmrnlghtj  leaders  trailed 
iTMAlMlnplRlomi  .1  off  toe  course  badly  beaten. 

1 ^ - i ■ i . i 
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him  with  a -r,  • 

and  the  uppercut  vW}  . 
the  ball  Into  toe  hole  « 
standable^Idoubte-h^ 
toe  2nd,”  he  said  taWi 
woke  me  up.  I reatt" 


woke  me  up.  » 
not  going  to  ah?P 
get  op  with  playing- 


Boris  yeltsin  puiied  off 

the  biggest  stunt  of  his  presi- 
dential election  campaign  on 
Monday  by  signing  a ceasefire  deal 
with  the  Chechen  rebel  leader, 
Zelimkhan  Yandarbiyev. 

A day  of  high  drama,  which 
started  with  the  bizarre  spectacle  of 
Mr  Yandarbiyev  and  his  armed 
bodyguards  being  taken  on  a presi- 
dential plane  to  Moscow,  ended 
with  a triumphant  declaration. 

"We  have  resolved  the  key  prob- 
lem of  peace  in  Cheehenia.  This  is 
an  historic  day,  an  historic  mo- 
ment," President  Yeltsin  declared 
after  two  hours  of  talks. 

The  deal,  signed  by  Mr  Yandar- 
biyev and  the  Russian  prime  minis- 
ter, Viktor  Chernomyrdin,  commits 
both  sides  to  "end  military  activity” 
in  Cheehenia  from  midnight  on 
June  1. 

Two  previous  ceasefire  declara- 
tions in  the  18  months  of  fighting 
nave  felled  to  stop  a war  that  has 
cost  more  than  40,000  lives  and  hu- 
railiated  the  Russian  army.  But  this 
could  well  be  the  decisive  moment 
0 ... r Yeltsin’s  campaign  — finally 
M«ing  a halt  to  the  most  unpopular 
jet  of  his  presidency,  the  sending  of 
Russian  troops  into  Cheehenia. 

The  limited  terms  of  the  deal 
leave  open  the  future  status  of  the 
breakaway  republic  and  the  ques- 
tion of  who  leads  it  — the  rebels  or 
the  present  Moscow-backed  gov- 
ernment of  Doku  Zavgayev,  who  is  a 
outer  rival  of  Mr  Yandarbiyev. 
r Mr  Yandarbiyev,  a fervent 
'-ftechen  separatist,  ruled  out  talks 
°n  the  Chechen  claim  to  indepen- 
dence by  saying;.  “We  don’t  have  a 
problem  of  status.  We  have  a prob- 
ei settling  mutual  relations.” 

Mr  Yeltsin,  however,  keen  to 
oulld  on  the  boost  to  his  election 
prospects  offered  by  the  peace  deal, 
vwited  breakaway  Cheehenia  on 
iiieaday  and  declared  that  the  re- . 
glQ.n  remained  a part  of  Russia. .... 

Interfax  news  agency  said  the 
President  planned  to  meet  Chechen 


citizens  and  Russian  soldiers  during 
his  visit  and  would  deliver  a major 
speech  on  his  vision  of  a peaceful 
resolution  of  the  conflict 
The  talks  were  difficult  but  were 
crowned  with  a success,"  Itar-Tass 
news  agency  quoted  Mr  Yeltsin  as 
saying-  He  was  speaking  at  the 
Russian  military  base  of  Mozdok. 
outside  Cheehenia. 

“We  should  demonstrate  that  the 
Chechen  Republic  is  in  Russia  and 
nowhere  else,"  he  said. 

The  peace  agreement  provides 
for  an  exchange  of  prisoners  within 
two  weeks.  Few  other  details  were 
released,  which  left  Mr  Yeltsin’s 
main  opponents,  the  Communist 
Party,  floundering.  The  news  of  the 
accord  drowned  out  the  publication 
of  the  Communists’  economic 
programme,  and  forced  Valentin 
Kuptsov,  one  of  the  party's  leaders, 
into  a statement  welcoming  the 
initiative. 

Mr  Zavgayev,  who  leads  the 
Moscow-backed  Chechen  govern- 
ment, attended  the  talks.  The 
rebels,  who  had  in  the  past  refused 
to  meet  him,  agreed  to  view  him  as 
a member  of  the  Russian  delegation. 

The  Russian  military  remained 
distrustful  to  the  end.  The  defence 
minister.  General  Pavel  Grachev, 
denied  Bplits  with  Mr  Yeltsin  and 
said:  There  is  nobody  who  can  fop 
mutate  the  position  better  than  our 
own  president  who  said  bandits, 
murderers  and  professional  merce- 
naries must  be  incapacitated.” 

But  one  “bandit”  was  this  week 
accorded  red  carpet  treatment  by 
the  Russian  president,  who  received 
Mr  Yandarbiyev  and  his  delegation 
of  five  in  the  Kremlin  banquet  hall. 

After  the  deal,  the  delegation, 
most  of  them  still  wearing  camou- 
flage jackets,  though  having  left 
their  weapons  at  the  airport,  were 
due  to  be  taken  to  a secret  KGB 
residence  in  Moscow. 

However,  . Chechen.'  rivalries 
mean  there  is  a high  risk  of  the  deal 
falling  apart  in  the  months  to  come. 
i — i 


Washington  Post,  page  16 
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NLD  chairman  Aung  Shwc.  right,  with'  Aung  San  Sun 

Burma’s  democrats  defy  military  clampdown 


Deborah  Charles  In  Rangoon 


D URMA'S  military  rulers 
O launched  a personal  attack 
on  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  this  week 
as  her  National  League  for 
Democracy  wound  up  a three- 
day  congress  against  toe  back- 
drop of  mass  detentions. 

The  ruling  military  body,  the 
State  Law  and  Order  Restoration 
Council  (Store),  attacked  Ms 
Suu  Kyi  and  toe  NLD  in  toe 
official  media  after  holding  a 
public  rally  on  Monday  to  de- 
nounce "destructionlat  forces” 
in  Burma. 

The  government  attacked  Ms 
Suu  Kyi,  toe  NLD  leader  and 
Nobel  peace  prize  winner,  for  al- 
lowing herself  to  be  a **puppet  of 
the  colonialist  groups",  catting 
her  an  “enemy  of  toe  people" 
and  a "traitor". 

The  NLD  defied  government 
intimidation  and  the  detention  of 
more  to  an  250  pro-democracy 
politicians  by  holding  d three-  ' 


day  party  congress  at  Ms  Suu 
Kyi’s  lakeside  home.  About 

10.000  people  flocked  to  toe 
gates  of  her  house  on  Sunday  to 
underscore  their  support  for 
toe  NLD. 

The  government  countered 
with  its  own  public  ratty  In 
Rangoon  on  Monday,  where 

40.000  people  chanted  slogans 
and  denounced  "toe  traitors' 
acts  to  destabilise  the  country 
and  to  spoil  progress",  official 
media  reported. 

The  military  often  forces 
citizens  to  attend  government- 
sponsored  public  rallies,  accord- 
ing to  diplomats  and  opposition 
sources. 

The  congress  ended  on 
Tuesday  with  toe  party  adopting 
a series  of  resolutions  that  are 
Ukely  to  Infuriate  toe  military  ' 
government  Ms  Suu  Kyi  said 
the  party's  leadership  would 
draw  up  a new  draft  constitution 
for  Burma,  Ignoring  a govern- 
ment-sponsored constitutional 


'Britain  puts  block,  on  EU  decisions 

JkWMeade  and  Michael  While 


BRITISH  ministers  blocked  a 
*tn«  i2^1  European  Union  ded- 
ff8  7 Brussels  on  Tuesday  in  the 
digest  offensive  so  far  agninaf 

ilkS ^.over  bBef»  following  John 
uni!!?  dec5s*on  last  week  to  end  co- 
“Pwation  with  Britain’s  EU  partners. 
™ger  Freeman,  rhinister  for 

inSi  0n‘ vetoed  fourpropoaals, 
CJT’S  measures  Britain  has 
demanding  to  ease  the  bureau- 
*7  hampering  small  businesses. 
Meanwhile  the  -UK’s  overseas 
gopment  minister,  Baroness 


tion  and  coordination  of  EU  efforts 
to  support  Third  World  development ' 
British  officials  admitted  that  the 
block  on  moves  to  cut  red  tape  was 
.a  blow,  because  Mr  Freeman  had,: 
personally  campaigned  around  Eu- 
rope for  an  end  to  unnecessary1 
legislation  which  adds  costs  to 
smaller  medium-sized  firms  and 
hinders  their  competitive  edge. . . . . 

: - But-  toe  fight  over  Europe's  ten , 
on  the  export  of  British  beef  takes 
precedence  at  the  moment,  and', 
there  were  no  apologies  from  minta-.  i 
tore , for  carrying;  out  the  Prime 
Minister's  instructions  and  putting-a  . 
break  on  progress. 

Meanwhile  John  Redwood  turned 


'up  the  pressure  on  Mr  Major  not  to 
'retreat  on  his  insistence  that  Britain 
must  get  a deal  to  resolve  toe  beef- 
crisis  before'  ministers  drop,  their 
polity  of  non  co-operation  with  the, 
European  Union.  - . . ,n  , , 

The  former  Tory- leadership  chal-. , 
lengeri*  latest  Intervehtiqn  came  as 
UK  ministers  met  to  organise, 
means  of  increasing  toe  rate  at 
whlch.up  to  a million  older  cattle  are. 
slaughtered:  In  toe  next  12  months 
in . order  to  convince  consumers, 
across  the  EU  that  BSE  will  be  erad- 
icated from  British  herds.  Ministers 
are  ansdpus  that  toe  EU  realises  the 
scale  of  what  is  bring  done  to  cufl  - 
BSE- tain  ted  herds  and  older,  cattle. 


In  return  they  want  gradual  re- 
acceptance of  herds  with  no  history 
of  BSEand  of  grass-fed  hards. 

Like  many  Eurosceptics  Mr  Red- 
wood sees  the  beef  crisis  as  an 
'opportunity  to  restore  the  EU  to  toe 
free  trade  common  market  it  origi- 
nal^ was  — and  find  an  election- 
winning  theme.  This  is  an  analysis 
which  enrages  pro-European  Tory 
MPa  like  George  Walden,  who  this 
week  threatened  to  resign  the  whip 
. if  the  row  gets  out  of  hand. 

On  Monday  Mr  Redwood  stirred 
the  pot  when  he  urged  ministers  to 
make  good  their  promise  to  table 
proposals  on  fishing,  beef,  the  Euro- 
pean Court  powers  and  subsidiarity. 


convention  from  which  the  NLD 
withdrew  last  November. 

At  least  258  NLD  members, 
including  238  representatives 
elected  in  a 1990  election,  were 
arrested  by  the  army  last  week. 

Hie  Store  has  denied  arresting 
file  NLD  members,  saying  It  has 
onjy  detained  them  for  question- 
ing to  avoid  "anarchy”  that  could 
result  from  the  congress. 

TThe  NLD,  co-founded  by  Ms 
Suu  Kyi  in  1988,  won  a general 
election  in  May  1990,  with  more 
than  80  per  cent  of  the  seats. 
Although  the  Store  called  the 
election,  it  never  recognised  the 
results  and  did  not  allow  the 
NLD  to  take  office.  — Reuter 


War  on  Europe,  page  10 
Comment,  pogo  12 
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Nothing  clever  about 
small-minded  men 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 


JEAN  PHIUPPE  RUSHTONS 
conclusion  that  “It's  a tradeoff 
more  brain  or  more  penis.  You  can't 
have  everything”  (Men  who  think 
they’re  so  clever,  May  19),  seems  to 
sum  it  all  up.  These  men  (and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  all  men)  must  suffer  ex- 
treme inferiority  at  the  size  of  their 
penises,  and  try  to  make  up  for  it  by 
claiming  to  be  so  much  better  en- 
dowed In  the  brains  department  — 
a highly  questionable  thesis. 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  know 
their  theories  on  women’s  intelli- 
gence. As  the  people  who  make  up 
more  than  half  the  world's  pop- 
ulation are  not  mentioned  once,  do 
we  assume  this  supposed  suiterior- 
ity/inferiority  of  intelligence  applies 
only  to  men?  Based  on  the  types  of 
theories  the  “race  scientists"  put 
forward,  I suppose  it's  more  likely 
that  they  rate  women  so  inferior 
they’re  just  not  worth  talking  about. 

1 don’t  know  if  Murray  et  al  are 
“the  most  dangerous  men  in  Amer- 
ica", but  they  certainly  do  nothing 
to  help  race  relations,  and  I hope 
they  aren't  taken  seriously  by  the 
400.000-plus  people  who  consider  it 
worth  spending  money  to  buy  their 
books. 

Diana  Quick, 

New  York  City,  USA 


PROFESSOR  JENSEN  is  cited  in 
your  debate  as  saying  that  Affir- 
mative Action  produces  "the  ac- 
countant who  cannot  calculate  or 
the  surgeon  who  has  not  learned 
anatomy".  One  can  only  be  as- 
tounded. Here  In  Canada,  accoun- 
tants as  well  as  physicians  and 
surgeons  must  pass  rather  demand- 
ing qualifying  examinations  before 
being  admitted  to  practice.  I had  not 
been  aware  that  Affirmative  Action 


had  done  away  with  such  examina- 
tions in  the  United  Slates. 

Jordan  Bishop, 

Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada 


DESPITE  their  liigh  IQs,  The 
men  who  think  they're  so 
clever  have  a lot  to  learn. 

Regardless  of  whether  different 
peoples  share  similar  IQs  or  not,  all 
deserve  respect  and  fair  treatment 
— whether  black  or  white,  female 
or  male.  We  have  no  right  to  dis- 
criminate against  blacks  or  to 
oppress  females. 

What  matters  in  life  is  the  quality 
of  one's  thoughts,  words  and  deeds. 
None  of  which  require,  or  are  guar- 
anteed by,  a high  IQ.  Basically,  a lot 
of  high-IQ  people  run  their  lives  at 
least  as  stupidly  as  low-IQ  people. 
Julie  Stapleton, 

Amagasakishi,  Hyogo,  Japan 

GARY  YOUNGE'S  out  of  context 
quotation  of  David  Hume’s 
views  on  negroes  does  nothing  to 
serve  his  arguments.  In  trivialising 
Hume,  it  shows  all  the  worst  trends 
of  “new  historicism”.  where  non- 
specialists  sift  through  writings  of 
long  dead  white  males  to  prove  they 
were  racist,  sexist  or  both.  Inevitably 
finding  damning  quotations,  these 
scholars,  or,  in  Younge's  case, 
journalists,  then  yelp  “Gotcha!" 
Don't  get  me  wrong,  I have  some 
sympathies  with  Younge  and  am 
sceptical  about  the  Bell  Curve  thesis 
— but  to  counter  it  in  mature  de- 
bate, he  would  do  well  to  adopt  argu- 
ments worthy  of  Hume's  intellectual 
rigour.  ■ 

(Dr)  Mark  Stocker, 

University  of  Canterbury. 
Christchurch,  New  Zealand 
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Hostage  tragedy 
in  Irian  Jaya 

THE  RECENT  murders  of  two 
Indonesian  hostages  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Free  Papua  Movement 
(0PM)  was  a terrible  tragedy,  not 
just  for  the  victims,  but  also  for  the 
West  Papuan  people  (Nine  hostages 
freed  in  Irian  jaya  jungle,  May  26). 

For  more  then  30  years  they  have 
been  subjected  to  an  occupation  by 
Indonesia  which  has  stolen  their 
land,  attempted  to  destroy  their 
culture  and  killed  up  to  200,000  peo- 
ple (including  five  members  of 
0PM  leader  Kelly  Kwalik’s  family  in 
October  1994). 

The  Indonesians  have  a record  of 
brutality  and  murder  in  West  Papua, 
East  Timor  and  elsewhere.  There  is 
a great  danger  now  that  human 
rights  abuses  will  escalate  in  the 
area  over  the  next  few  months.  In- 
stead of  using  the  situation  as  an  op- 
portunity to  tell  the  world  of  their 
sufferings,  the  hostage  killers  have 
given  the  Indonesian  army  the 
opportunity  to  pose  as  victorious 
liberators  while  they  set  about  com- 
mitting further  atrocities  unre- 
ported by  the  world's  media. 

John  Sal  (ford, 

Manchester 


rHE  Indonesians  took  over  Irian 
Jaya,  then  Dutch  New  Guinea, 
when  they  forcibly  expelled  the 
Dutch  in  1948.  They  have,  since 
then,  followed  the  Dutch  example 
by  imposing  a military-colonial 
regime  on  this  distant  province, 
using  it  as  backblock  from  which  to 
crudely  extract  cheap  raw  materials, 
not  least  timber. 

Irian  Jaya's  native  Papuans  have 
no  non-Papuan  language  with  which 
to  communicate  with  the  world, 
while  the  Dutch,  far  from 
sympathetic,  prefer  to  forget  their 
own  blood-and-money  rule.  The 
Papuans  have  no  say  in  the  enter- 
prises established  to  exploit  their 
homeland  — they  do  not  profit  h orn 
the  minerals  or  the  hardwoods  sold 
to  the  West 

What  were  the  British  hostages 
doing  in  Irian  Jaya  in  the  first  place, 
and  what  was  their  research  de- 
signed to  facilitate? 

The  Papuans,  in  the  murder  of  the 
two  indonesian/Javans.  did  not  act 
in  any  dark,  whimsical  brutality.  0|>- 
pressed  and  isolated,  they  are  per- 
fectly sensitive  to  the  political  and 
economic  horror  being  practised 
upon  them,  and  what  they  did  was  a 
desperate  but  wholly  political  act. 
Leo  Schulz, 

London 


Labour  ahead 
by  degrees 

70  SAY  Labour  Is  set  to  end 
"free  degrees"  (May  26)  is  to 
ignore  the  inadequacies  of  the 
current  system,  which  fails  stu- 
dents completely.  As  seminar  sizes 
are  growing  and  teacher  contact 
time  drops,  so  the  Committee  of 
Vice-Chancellors  and  Principals  is 
being  forced  by  Government  under- 
funding  to  think  about  introducing 
top-up  fees. 

Meanwhile,  students  are  facing 
unprecedented  levels  of  hardship, 
and  are  becoming  increasingly  de- 
pendent on  parental  support.  The 
average  debt  at  the  time  of  gradua- 
tion is  now  £2,500.' 

The  Government's  Student  Loans 
Company  has  been1  a disaster,  with 
unfair  repayment  terms  and  gros& 


maladministration  — privatisation 
plans  had  to  be  scrapped  because 
the  banks  had  the  sense  not  to  touch 
it  with  a barge  pole.  And  a recent  re- 
port by  the  General  Municipal  and 
Boilermakers  Union  showed  that 
one  in  three  students  is  missing  lec- 
tures due  to  part-time  work. 

The  National  Union  of  Students 
recognised  the  failures  of  the 
current  system  when  it  voted  three 
to  one  in  favour  of  a change  in  fund- 
ing policy  at  this  Easter's  confer- 
ence. Education  funding  policy 
should  deliver  greater  access  to 
education,  and  end  hardship  — 
principles  the  Tories  have  com- 
pletely failed  on,  which  is  why  it's 
time  for  a change.  Full  credit  to 
Labour  for  addressing  the  real 
needs  of  students. 

Matthew  Doyle, 

University  of  East  Anglia.  Norwich 


THE  LABOUR  leadership’s  new 
line  on  higher  education  is  ex- 
pediency at  the  expense  of  serious 
political  thought.  Instead  of  trying 
to  divert  inure  resources  into  this 
vital  sector  it  is  asking  the  system  to 
feed  on  itself. 

The  traditional  self-serving  argu- 
ment for  the  huge  graduate  earn- 
ings differential  is  "1  worked  for  it  at 
university”.  New  Labuur’s  plans  will 
add  to  the  froth  of  conceit:  “I’ve  got 
to  pay  off  my  education  costs."  11  te 
rest  is  predictable.  By  staffing  the 
entire  state  apparatus  — anti  the 
manufacture  of  policy  at  Westmin- 
ster — graduates  already  have  their 
collective  hand  in  the  till.  Upon  file 
inherent  benefits  of  a university  ed- 
ucation will  now  bo  heaped  yet 
greater  privilege,  hallowed  by  even 
more  bogus  justification. 

Instead  of  enabling  the 
spectacular  growth  in  student  num- 
bers to  continue,  self-funding  will 
entrench  our  deepest  divisions.  Al- 
ready a marker  of  class,  a degree 
will  replace  the  11-plus  as  a means 
of  mass  exclusion. 

Tom  Snow, 

!<ondon 


Briefly 


A boy’s 
happiness 

I DOUBT  that  Diane  Taylor’s  nc- 
/ count  (Apartheid’s  sun,  May  It)) 
represents  Lite  “truth”  of  this  sorry 
tale.  To  start  analysing  this  story  In 
terms  of  the  legacy  of  apartheid  is 
to  numb  ourselves  to  the  reality  — 
.and  trauma  — of  Sifiso's  life  ns  it  is 
today. 

The  truth  of  the  mailer  is  that  Mr 
and  Mrs  Mahlangu  acted  irrespon- 
sibly in  sending  him  away  at  the  age 
of  four.  And  Mrs  Stop  ford  acted 
with  mischievous  self-indulgence  in 
taking  him  away  and  unbelievable 
arrogance  in  trying  to  adopt  him 
behind  his  parents’  back. 

If  Mrs  Stopford  loves  Sifiso,  she 
will  move  back  to  South  Africa  and 
do  everything  possible  to  reconcile 
herself  with  his  parents:  if  they  love 
him,  they  will  allow  this  reconcilia- 
.tion.  But  he  is  not  anyone’s  prop- 
erty, which  is  how  everyone 
involved  Implicitly  viewed  him. 
Felicity  Laurence, 

Dttrchhausen,  Germany 


IN  HIS  review  of  Islam  And  Hie 
/ Myth  Of  Confrontation  (May  5), 
William  Dalrympk*  persuasively  ar' 
gins  that  the  Islamic  menace  is  In. 
deed  largely  mythical,  a figmem  of 
Western  prejudice.  However,  he 
misses  an  important  point.  Much 
Western  anxiety  stents  not  from 
Muslims  alone,  but  from  the  funda- 
mentalists of  ail  three  of  those  reli- 
gions that  have  visited  so  much 
bloodshed  on  the  world  over  two 
millennia. 

These  zealots  seem  once  again  in  . 
the  ascendancy,  threatening  reason 
and  accommodation  in  a way  not 
seen  this  century. 

Janies  Kingsland, 

New  York  City.  USA 


A AOST  articles  that  mender 
Ivl  Cuba  of  recent  limes  make 
erence  to  the  shooting  down  of  thf 
two  aircrafts  in  February  (USIjir. 
colt  policy  angers  its  allies.  May  It*  ■ 
Would  the  US  have  tolerated 
three  planes  who  were  warned  d 
in  the  morning  only  to  return  intf 
afternoon,  as  happened  on  Febru- 
ary 24?  Do  yon  think  the  Western 
powers  would  be  outraged  if  the  Vi 
iiad  responded  to  violations  of  its 
sovereign  airspace  by  shoolio; 
flown  two  nircrafts?  Do  you  imagin' 
a special  meeting  of  the 
Security  Council  would  have  beef 
convened? 

John  Wheeler. 

Taupn,  New  Zealand 


Concerning  the  obituary  fc; 

Dzhokhar  Dudayev  (May  5)  > 
would  like  to  caution  David  Heart" 
oil  his  colourful  lint  smiietiiu? 
rather  arbitrary  description  of  D:- 
duyev’s  life  and  character,  to  helps* 
distinguish  between  wlial  he  ™ 
justify  as  fact  and  wlial  he  j* 
gleaned  from  tile  current  politic: 
wisdom  in  Moscow.  President '■ 
Checheiiin  through  a "falsified  (W ... 
lion"?  Who  says  so,  oil  what  basts' 
fuel?  Sharing  responsibility  f°r  ® 
deaths  of  40,000  civilians?  In  w 
proportion  to  that  uf  tlu*  ft®*- 
generals  who  ordered  these  in^ 
criminate  hombiirt  Intents? 
Theodore  Van  VIM, 

Schopfln'im , ( lemony 


I AGREE  with  your  leader  (M* 
/ 13),  that  the  Vietnamese 
should  lie  treated  humanely.  MJ 
Kong  Chinese  racism  Is  shod®* 
deep-sealed.  They  view ' the 
nnmese  us  Inferior,  lazy,  Sree^L 
vicious.  In  one  of  the  most 
cities  in  the  world,  does  the  w* 
supporting  the  Vietnamese  j*? 
such  a severe  deficit  lh® 
refugees  should  be  kicked 
Britain,  which  declared 
Kong  as  a first-asylum  port 
US,  which  created  a moss'1*  ’ 
nam,  should  shoulder  most  i 
blame  for  the  current  problem 
KitMuingUu,  ' 1 

HongKong 

TheGu larSl 


DIANE  TAYLOR’S  article  about 
Sifiso  is  a classic  example  of 
white ' western  capitalist  presump- 
tion. The  Home  Office  dearly 
believes  that  white  and  modern  is 
so  much  better  and  attractive  than 
block  and  backward. 

C A Moody, 

I Randwick,  NSW,  Australia  1 
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US  intent  on  toppling  Karadzic 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  3 

Troops  force 


Ian  Traynor  In  Bonn 

THE  United  States  last  week 
stepped  up  the  pressure  to 
topple  Radovan  Karadzic,  the 
hardline  Bosnian  Serb  leader  and 
indicted  war  criminal,  in  an  attempt 
to  keep  the  Balkan  peace  process 
on  schedule  and  prevent  a potential 
dAbAcIe  interfering  with  President 
Bill  Clinton’s  re-election  chances. 

■ John  Kornblum,  the  US  envoy  to 
former  Yugoslavia,  followed  up  sew 
eral  days  of  telephone  negotiations 
by  going  to  Belgrade  to  seek  the 
help  of  President  Slobodan  Milos- 
evic of  Serbia  in  effecting  Mr 
Karadzic's  removal. 

The  US  state  department  said  Mr 
Kbrnblum’s  aim  was  “to  make  sure 
that  all  of  them  understand,  from 
our  point  of  view,  the  importance  of 
civilian  implementation  of  the  IUS- 
brokeredj  Dayton  peace  accords." 


Mr  Kbrnblum’s  mission  followed 
the  failure  last  month  of  Carl  Blldt, 
the  European  official  in  charge  of 
overseeing  civilian  aspects  of  the 
Dayton  accords,  to  secure  Mr 
Karadzic's  removal. 

Central  to  the  Dayton  deal  is  the 
provision  for  free  elections  in 
Bosnia  in  September,  although  all 
the  evidence  suggests  that  the  bat- 
tered country  Ib  far  from  ready  to 
stage  a free  and  fair  ballot 

German  sources  aedve  in  Bosnia 
said  the  Clinton  administration’s 
paramount  aim  was  to  make  sure 
the  elections  took  place  on  time  to 
prevent  any  fiasco  that  could  im- 
pinge on  the  US  presidential  poll  in 
November. 

The  Americans  want  the  elections 
held  to  September,  although  Euro- 
pean officials  working  in  Bosnia  are 
less  than  sanguine  at  that  prospect 
The  Organisation  for  Security  and 


Islamists  see  opening 
as  Ciller  quits  coalition 


Chris  Nuttall  In  Ankara 

TURKEY’S  True  Path  leader, 
Tansu  Ciller,  last  week  an- 
nounced her  party's  withdrawal 
from  Uie  11-week-old  government  it 
shared  with  the  rival  centre-right 
Motherland  party,  opening  the  way 
to  power  for  a pro-Islamic  move- 
ment that  could  sliake  the  secular 
republic  to  its  foundations. 

"We  are  withdrawing  our  support 
from  the  coalition,  but  our  ministers 
will  continue  to  take  part  in  the  cabi- 
net until  a new  government  is 
formed,”  Mrs  Ciller  said.  “There  is 
an  urgent  need  for  a majority  gov- 
ernment and  True  Patli  will  accept  a 
coalition  formula  which  would  pro- 
vide tills  for  the  country,"  she  added 
~ a hint  she  may  seek  an  alliance 
with  the  Islamic  Welfare  party. 

She  said  her  party  was  withdraw- 
ing from  the  government  because  of 
a constitutional  court  decision 
which  ruled  that  a parliamentary 
vote  of  confidence  in  the  govern- 
ment was  invalid.  The  minority 
coalition  could  not  serve  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country,  she  said.  ■ ‘ 
True  . Patli  and  Motherland  were 
farced  into  an  unhappy  iiartnership 
by  the  secular  establishment  to  deny 
power1  to  Welfare.  The  Islamic  party 
narrowly  won  a general  election  last 
December  but  their  efforts  to  form  a 
coalition  governmeht  were  shunned 
hy  the  other,  pto-Westem,  parties. 


But  Welfare  has  exploited  differ- 
ences between  the  former  prime 
minister,  Mrs  Ciller,  and  her  succes- 
sor, Mesut  Yilmaz,  and  the  public 
perception  that  file  parties  are  cor- 
rupL  It  opened  a crack  in  the  coali- 
tion in  April  with  a vote  to  launch  an 
inquiry  into  allegations  that  Mrs 
Ciller  and  associates  had  manipu- 
lated the  awarding  of  contracts  by 
the  state  electricity  company. 

Mr  Yilmaz  did  not  tell  his  MPs  to 
vote  againBt  the  investigation  or 
against  a second  inquiry  into  his 
rival’s  handling  of  the  sale  of  gov- 
ernment shares  in  a car  manufac- 
turer, Tofas,  while  to  power.  The 
final  blow  was  a complaint,  upheld 
by  the  constitutional  court,  that  the 
original  vote  of  confidence  won  by 
the  government  was  invalid  because 
— with  members  of  a leftwing  party 
abstaining  — it  failed  to  achieve  a 
clear  majority  of  MPs  present. 

Last  week,  Mrs  Ciller  attacked 
the  current  prime  minister  in  a 
speech  to  True  Path  members,  say- 
ing: "The  nation  will  bring  down  this 
sleazeball."  Mr  Yilmaz  claimed  she 
was  panicking  about  allegations  that 
she  had  misspent  $6.5  million  from 
a slush  fond  before  she  left  office. 

■ Tnthe past  Mrs  Ciller  has  cate- 
gorically dismissed  the  idea  of  an 
alliance  with1  the  Islamists.  But  a 
coalition  with  Welfare  could  ensure 
the  inquiries  against  her  do- not 
reach  the  supreme  court 


Cooperation  in  Europe,  responsible 
for  organising  the  poll,  haa  still  not 
committed  itself  to  a date. 

"The  last  thing  Clinton  wants  is  a 
poll  postponement,”  said  a German 
source.  'The  US  is  putting  huge 
pressure  on  the  Europeans  and  they 
will  probably  have  to  say  OK  or 
start  another  row  with  the  Ameri- 
cans. But  the  problems  are  im- 
mense. There  is  no  fending,  the 
media  freedom  Is  miserable." 

The  most  likely  outcome  of  an 
autumn  poll  to  Bosnia  will  be  to 
replicate  the  result  of  the  first  post- 
communist  elections  held  in  1990 
which  helped  set  the  country  on 
course  for  wan  a triumph  for  three 
nationalist  parties  representing  the 
Serbs,  Muslims,  and  Croats. 

Mr  Karadzic  Is  the  biggest,  but 
not  the  only,  obstacle  to  a fair  elec- 
tion as  the  Dayton  deal  bars  him 
from  holding  elected  office.  He  is 


fiercely  resisting  the  international 
pressure  to  go  and  has  humiliated 
Mr  Blldt,  who  boasted  that  he  had 
won  assurances  that  the  hardline 
nationalist  was  throwing  In  the  toweL 

By  contrast,  Mr  Karadzic  engi- 
neered the  sacking  of  a rival  moder- 
ate aB  the  prime  minister  of  his 
Bosnian  Serb  Republic,  replaced 
him  with  a hardline  ally,  and  had  an- 
other nationalist  named  to  liaise 
with  the  international  powers. 

The  US  appears  to  be  moving  to 
to  flex  muscles  and  bang  heads 
where  the  Europeans  failed.  Mr 
Kornblum’s  ace  card  to  attempting 
to  get  Mr  Milosevic  to  help  is  diplo- 
matic recognition.  Unlike  the  Euro- 
pean Union  countries  which  have 
afforded  Mr  Milosevic's  rump  Yugo- 
slavia recognition  In  the  past  couple 
of  months,  the  US  is  holding  back. 

• The  British  prime  minister,  John 
Major,  promised  on  a lightning  trip 
to  Bosnia  last  week  that  Mr 
Karadzic  would  be  apprehended. 

Martin  Woollacott,  page  12 


Gun  control , ..A  French  Special  Forces  soldier- checks  a mutineer 
In  the  Central  African  Republic  unloading  his  weapon,  French 
troops  ended  a mutiny  by  escorting  disaffected  army  soldiers  back 
to  barracks  following  a nine-day  re volt  PHOTO^Am-RWJCoeMOR) 


Neutral  Europe  helped  Nazis  hide  war  loot 


Martin  Walker  In  Washington  ! 

THE  ■ declassification  by  ■ the 
United  States  National  Archives 
of  - thousands,  of  previously  Becret 
documents  is  throwing  up  accusa* 
“Ons'  that  companies  and  financial 
institutions  in  neutral  European 
countries  worked  hand  in  hand1  with 
the  Nazis  to  hide  the  looted  millions. 
The  material  is  providing  the  first 
serious  confirmation  that  Nazi  lead- 
ers and  German  ■.  industrialists 
conspired  in  late-1944  to>  shift  gold 
and  other1  assets  to  Switzerland  to 
finance  ' fee  post-war  revival  of • 1 A 

Naa-led  .German  empire..  '•  ■■  r- 
, The  International  Red  Cross! 
leading  Swiss  and  Swedish  banks 
and  corporations,  and  the  family  of 
toe  Swedish  diplomatic  hero  Raoul 


Wallenberg,  who  helped  save  up  to 
20,000  Hungarian  Jews,  are  accused 
in  the  documents  of  enthusiastic  co- 
operation with  theNazig. 

!-  Among  those  named  are  the  Swiss 
banks  Credit  Suisse  and  Union 
Bank,  and  the  shoe  company  Bally, 
which- fa  accused  of  taking  over  Jew- 
ish companies  seized  by  the  Nazfa, 

' Among  the  most  tantalising  of  the 
documents  is  one  from  1944  that 
recounts  a secret  meeting  in  Stras- 
bourg at  which  Nazi'  leaders  told 
German  industrialists'  the  War  was 
lost  and  ordered1  the  businessmen 
to  finance  an  underground!  network 
aimed  at  restoring  the  party  to  power. 
niStunned  Teseai'ohers1  from  "the 
Wdrld  Jewish  Congress,  looking  Tor 
. evidence  to  buttress  their  case  for  the 
: restitution  of  looted  Jewish  property,  ■ 


have  found  themselves  stumbling 
over' documents  that  can 'destroy 
reputations,  imperil ' fortunes  and 
jeopardise  International  relational 

MIt  is  Incredible,  astounding 
Every  day  - wie  are  getting  ’ extra- 
ordinary material  that  has  just  been 
sitting  there  ur  the  archives,”  said 
Elan  Steinberg,  executive  director 
of  the  World  Jewish  Congress. 

There  are  claims  that  the  Red 
Cross  helped'  Nad  officials  stouggle 
their  lU-gotteri  gains  beross  die 
border  into  "Switzerland  to  diplo- 
matic pout  hes;  The  Ensklida  bank, 
run  by  the'- Wallenberg  family,  "is 
said  to  have  helped  finance  German 
industry 'without  collateral;  arid  to 
have-acted  as'  a moriey-lati tidering 
network:  to  conceal  German  Invest- 
ments In  US  Industries.  - - . ■ 


The  documents,  some 1 of  them 
obtained  by  US  and -British  Intelli- 
gence officials  in  1945,  and  some 
part  of  the  vast  cache1  of  Nazi  and 
German  'military  'records  - which 
wdie  microfilmed  by  the ‘American 
archivists,  also  record  tHe  enthusi- 
astic - cooperation  of.  British  and 
American  Intelligence  teams 1 in 
gathering  the  information. 

''  “By  1945,:  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
the  US  and  British  governments 
had  e very  clear  picture ’of  the  real 
co-operation  of  ’the'  Swiss  and 
Swedes  with  thb.  Nazis,  and  knew 
also’ how  mudvNazi  loot  was  still -In 
Swiss  banks,”  Mr  Steinberg  sald.!  1 1 

What  the  Allies1  did  wife  that  in- 
formation Is  the1  question  which  dte- 
turbs  Mr  -Steinbergl  'as  hie  looks  at 
US  state  department  documents 
that  list  Nari  gold  worth  $402  bul- 
lion (at  1945  prices)'  being  shipped 
to  Switzerland. 


to  ballot  box 

Suzanne  Golden  berg 
In  Srinagar' 

BEATEN  and  herded  like  cattle, 
Kashmiris  were  driven  from 
their  homes  at  daybreak  on  Thurs- 
day fast  week  to  cast  their  votes  for 
the  first  time  in  seven  years,  In  an 
exercise  stripped  of  any  pretence  of 
choice  or  freedom. 

In  village  after  village  in  Anant- 
nag  and  Baramula,  where  voting  for 
two  of  four  parliamentary  seats  took 
place,  the  Indian  army  made  little 
attempt  to  conceal  its  coercive 
campaign  to  ensure  a high  turnout 
The  main  Kashmiri  political 
party,  the  National  Conference,  and 
separatist  organisations  had  boy- 
cotted the  polls,  arguing  that  they 
did  not  address  the  real  demand  of 
the  six-year  uprising  against  New 
Delhi's  rule:  a negotiated  settlement 
on  Kashmir’s  future. 

There  had  been  fears  that  sepa- 
ratist guerrillas  would  disrupt  the 
polls  but,  apart  from  small,  scat- 
tered blasts  and  a few  demonstra- 
tions. voting  was  free  of  violence. 

The  state  election  commissioner. 
Jaiil  Ahmed  Khan,  estimated  the 
turnout  at  43  per  cent  for  Anantnag 
and  35  per  cent  for  Baramula.  “It 
has  been  the  most  smooth  conduct 
of  polling  we  could  have  asked  for.” 
he  said. 

However,  his  figures  reveal  little 
of  the  misery  that  was  inflicted  on 
the  average  voter.  Even  in  Kashmir, 
where  it  is  accepted  that  all  but  one 
of  the  elections  since  independence 
nearly  50  years  ago  have  been 
rigged,  last  week’s  vole  set  a new- 

low. 

The  charade  started  soon  after 
dawn.  In  the  village  of  Marwal,  men 
walked  to  the  polls  to  groups  of 
about  100,  spaced  at  intervals  of  a 
few  yards.  They  said  the  army  had 
used  the  village  mosque’s  loud- 
hailer  to  order  them  to  be  at  the 
polling  station  by  the  time  voting 
started. 

“They  told  U9  we  had  to  get  out 
by  7.05am  or  they  would  beat  us,” 
one  man  said.1  After  wallting  about  a 
mile  in  the  wrong  direction;  the 
men  were  in  despair,  but  finally  fig- 
ured.out  where  the  polling  station 
was.  “But  we  don’t  know  any  of  the 
candidates," 

A couple  of  miles  down  the  road 
at  Nehama,  soldiers  forced  villager^ 
to  display  their  fingers  at  a check- 
point, looking  for  the  indelible  blue 
ink  that  would  prove  they  had  cast 
their  vote.  ' ■ 

Inside  the  polling  station  at  the 
local  school,  soldiers  clubbed  vil- 
lagers into 'line  with  bamboo  staves, 
and'  sfeveral  old  men  Tell  info  the 
mud.  The'  troops  tolti- Villagers  it 
would  be  unwise  to  spoil  their  ballot 
papers.  — ■ • ■ 

At  some  villages,  men  were 
forced  on  to  lorries  and  unloaded  at 
the  polling  station;  at  othera,'  troops 
with  bamboo  staves  hurried  them 
along  the  road  There  were  soldiers 
everywhere.  “A  certain  degree  of 
giving  confidence  to  people  Is  tie<? 
eS8ary1n  a colonel  said.  < '* 

• The  Indian  prime  minister,1  Atal 
Bihari  Vajpayee,  facing  almost  cer- 
tain defeat  over  a confidence  motion 
in  parliameht,  said  oirlhescldj'  hie 
was  going  to  hand  ih  hls  reslghatidn 
to  the  president1  The  leader. of  the 
country's : 1 ffost  1 feindil*1  nationalist 
, government 1 took r office  • affef  hfa 
party  won  the  largest  hUmbm-i  of 
seats  in  elections  held  last  month: 


INTERNATIONAL  news 


The  Week 

BANGLADESH'S  president, 
Abdur  Rahman  Biswas, 
appeared  to  have  brought  the 
army  high  command  under  his 
control  after  about  5,000 
activists  of  the  largest  political 
party,  the  Awami  League, 
marched  through  central  Dhaka 
demanding  his  resignation. 


THE  Vatican  announced  it  had 
asked  the  United  States  legal 
authorities  to  destroy  a tape  of  a 
confession  made  to  a Roman. 
Catholic  priest  by  Conan  Hale,  a 
suspect  In  a triple  murder  case, 
held  In  an  Oregon  jail. 


VIETNAM  has  stopped  issu- 
ing visas  to  independent 
travellers  between  June  10  and 
June  30,  when  the  Communist 
Party  congress  is  due  to  be  held. 


DIVERS  recovered  1 58  bodies 
from  the  sunken  Tanzanian 
ferry  Bukoba  In  Lake  Victoria. 
Rescue  workers  said  the  final  toll 
could  be  more  than  1,000. 


PRESIDENT  Ronald  Venetian 
defeated  the  former  military 
dictator,  Desl  Bouterse,  in 
Surinam’s  general  election  but 
fell  short  of  an  outright  victory. 

CHURCH  bells  tolled  across 
France  on  Sunday  as  die 
country  mourned  seven  TVappist 
monks  murdered  by  Algerian 
Muslim  fundamentalist  guerrillas. 

Le  Monde,  page  19 


SHEIKH  Ahmed  Yassin,  the 
Jailed  founder  of  the  militant 
Islamic  group  Hamas,  has  called 
on  Ms  followers  to  suspend 
attacks  against  Israel  until  peace 
talks  between  Israel  and  the 
PLO  end,  a Hamas  official  said. 


CHINA  has  released  foe  only 
senior  official  Jailed  for  the 
1989  pro-democracy  protests. 
But  Bao  Tong,  aged  63,  was 
placed  under  virtual  house 
arrest  In  a retreat  near  Beijing. 


PRESIDENT  Leonid  Kuchma 
of  Ukraine  sacked  foe  prime 
minister  Yevhen  Marchuk.  A 
presidential  decree  blamed  him 
for  Ukraine’s  growing  economic 
crisis  and  said  his  duties  would 
now  be  those  of  an  MP. 


THE  centre-right  emerged 
victorious  in  parliamentary 
elections  in  Cyprus,  with  the 
communists  boosting  their  posi- 
tion as  the  second  biggest  party. 


A CONTROVERSIAL  flat-rate 
Income  tax  could  be  in  force 
in  Washington  DC  by  the  end  of 
the  year  as  a daring  experiment 
to  turn  the  bankrupt  capita!  of 
the  US  Into  a low-tax,  feat-growth 
"Hong  Kong  on  foe  Potomac". 


THE  emir  of  the  Gulf  state  of  . 

Qatar,  Sheikh  Hamed  al 
Than!,  Is  to  sue  his  father, .the 
former,  emir  Sheik  Khallfe,  for  . 
foe  return  of  some  $12  billion 
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Arms  and  the  man  ...  An  Orthodox  Jew  begging  for  alma  for  a 
religious  group  and  an  Israeli  soldier  go  their  separate  ways  in 
Jerusalem  as  Israel  prepares  to  vote  this  week  photos  vannis  behrakis 

NZ  poll  is  leap  into  unknown 


Mark  Trevelyan  In  Wellington 

NEW  Zealand’s  prime  minister, 
Jim  Bolger,  fired  the  first  9hots 
of  a marathon  election  campaign, 
announcing  the  country  would  go  to 
the  polls  on  October  12. 

The  country  of  3.5  million  will 
leap  into  the  political  unknown  as  it 
elects  its  parliament  for  the  first 
time  under  a proportional  represen- 
tation system  that  will  favour  coali- 
tion governments. 

Mr  Bolger  told  parliament  his 
conservative  National  Party  govern- 
ment, which  for  die  past  six  years 
has  built  on  free- market  reforms  en- 
acted by  Labour  in  the  1980s,  would 
resist  attempts  to  turn  back  the 
clock.  He  had  to  call  a general  elec- 
tton  within  six  months  to  avoid  a 
costly  and  distracting  byelection  in 
a seat  where  an  opposition  MP 
resigned  over  a local  scandal. 


Despite  a comfortable  lead  in  the 
polls,  National  is  set  to  fall  well 
short  of  an  overall  majority  under 
proportional  representation  and 
lacks  a viable  coalition  partner. 

An  opinion  poll  showed  National 
and  the  main  opposition  Labour 
Party  continuing  to  lose  ground  to 
the  New  Zealand  First  Party,  which 
favours  “economic  sovereignty"  and 
wants  to  limit  foreign  ownership  of 
companies  to  less  than  25  per  cent 
The  poll  put  support  for  New 
Zealand  First  at  29  per  cent,  up 
seven  points,  compared  until  Na- 
tional. down  5 to  35  per  cent  and 
Labour,  down  3 to  15  per  cent  The 
leftwing  Alliance  Party  was  steady 
with  11  per  cent  support 
New  Zealand  First  has  soared  in 
popularity  since  launching  a stri- 
dent campaign  for  cuts  in  immigra- 
tion. It  denies  accusations  of  racist 
bias  against  Asians. — Renter 


Women  and  children  bear 
brunt  of  world  poverty 


VtoM  Allan  In  Washington 

MOST  of  the  roughiy  100  million 
homeless  people  In  the  world 
are  women  and  children,  and  up  to 
600  million  live  In  Inadequate,  un- 
healthy shelters,  according  to  a 
United  Nations  report  released  this 
week. 

In  a paper  prepared  for  Its  upcom- 
ing conference  on  the  problems  of 
the  world's  burgeoning  dries,  the 
UN  Centre  for  Human  Settlements 
said  of  the  estimated  1.3  billion  peo- 
ple living  In  poverty,  70  per  cent  are 
women  and  girls. 

Women  and  girls  also  are  the 
most  rapidly  growing  group  of  Im- 
poverished, which  the  report  called 
"foe  global  feminisation  of  poverty”. 
They  make  up  half  the  world’s  popu- 
lation, but  own  just  1 per  cent  of  its 
wealth. 

Wally  N'Dow,  secretary  general 
of  the  conference  — to  be  held  next 
week  in  Turkey  — said. a major  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  will  be  to  pro- 
mote women's  rights  to  own  and 
inherit  property  and  their  need  for 
better  wages  and  living  conditions. 

"There  Is  a tremendous  effort . . . 
to  remove,  those  barriers -today," 
N’Dow  said.  “The  cultural  barriersi 
for  instance, . that . affect  women’s 
right  to  ownership,  of  - homes  In 
some  parts  of  the  world,  I think  will 


Protest  call  after 
voting  in  Albania 


Helena  Smith  In  Athens 


ALBANIAN  police  on  Tues- 
day beat  leaders  of  opposi- 
tion parties  protesting  in 
Tirana  against  the  alleged  mani- 
pulation of  tliis  week's  election,  wit- 
nesses said.  Opposition  parties  had 
called  on  their  supporters  to  lake  to 
the  streets,  amid  fears  that  their 
anger  could  grow  into  a violent 
backlash  against  Sunday's  abortive 
general  election. 

As  thousands  of  Albanians  cele- 
brated the  ruling  conservatives' 
“crushing"  victory  with  fireworks 
and  gunshots,  leftwingers  wen? 
mourning  the  “end  of  democracy’’  in 
the  former  Stalinist  state.  They  de- 
manded that  the  poll  be  immediately 
annulled  and  called  on  supported  to 
mass  in  the  capital  Tirana. 

Although  final  results  have  yet  to 
be  released,  a euphoric  President 
Sali  Berisha  said  his  Democratic 
Parly  could  clinch  as  much  ns  65 
per  cent  of  the  vole,  outdoing  its 
landslide  victory  four  years  ago. 

Before  balloting  closed  on  Sun- 
day in  the  third  free  election  since 
the  collapse  of  communism,  the 
Socialists  claimed  that  government- 
instigated  fraud  had  turned  it  into  a 
travesty  of  democracy  and  withdrew 
from  the  poll. 

They  said  op]  >o  sit  ion  sympa- 
thisers had  been  intimidated  and 
harassed  by  secret  police  nl  pulling 
stations.  In  the  rocky  villages  of  the 
south,  the  ancestral  home  of  Alba- 
nia’s restless  ethnic  Greek  minority, 
critics  said  voting  had  taken  place  in 
a “climate  of  terror”. 

Allegations  of  foul  play  were 
backed  by  international  observere. 
One  MEP,  jean-Fran^oia  Vallin,  of 
tile  French  Socialist  Party,  reported 
that  more  than  12  observers  had 


seen  irregularities  in  the  poverty- 
stricken  north. 

“On  (lie  basis  of  what  I and  ray 
colleagues  saw,  we  can  say  that 
these  elections  were  not  genuinely 
fair  and  in  France,  for  much  less,  a 
judge  would  rule  the  outcome  in- 
valid," he  said. 

Similar  accusations  were  levelled 
at  the  Democrats  in  the  run-up  to 
the  election.  During  the  one-month 
campaign,  l)r  Uc-risha  faced  heavy 
criticism  for  his  authoritarian  man- 
ner nnd  strong-arm  tactics. 

Bui  dismissing  die  accusations 
this  week  the  conservatives  quickly 
ruled  out  a new  election.  ‘The  [oppo- 
sition's] departure  was  an  admission 
of  defeat,  a well-deserved  defeat.  The 
red  front  should  have  given  up  four 
years  ago."  Dr  Berisha  said. 

For  Western  analysts,  who  had 
predicted  a much  closer  contest 
between  the  two  main  parties,  the 
scale  of  the  Democrats'  victory  has 
spawned  fears  about  Albania's  future. 

Many  said  the  prospect  of  the 
opposition  boycotting  parliament 
had  triggered  concern  about  the 
country  being  run  as  a one-party 
*tnle  at  a lime  of  incivasing  volatility 
iu  the  southern  Balkans. 

In  recent  weeks,  Western  capitals 
have  expressed  growing  anxiety 
about  neighbouring  Kosovu,  where 
a spate  of  violent  incidents  involving 
ethnic  Albanians  hns  fuelled  fears  of 
tiie  southern  Serbian  province  be- 
coming the  next  Balkan  flashpoint 

'Die  United  States  nnd  the  Euro- 
pean Union  have  been  loud  in  their 
support  of  the  Democrats,  not  least 
because  the  party's  market  reform! 
have  turned  Albania  into  Europe's 
fastest  growing  economy.  But  the 
reforms  have  brought  hardship, 
especially  in  the  countryside  where 
GO  percent  of  the  population  lives. 


Legacy  of  Sudeten  Germans 
haunts  Czech  elections 


be  one  of  the  moat  debated  Issues  In 
Istanbul" 

While  he  said  there  Is  broader 
acceptance  worldwide  that  the  situa- 
tion of  women  must  be  Improved, 
the  UN  report  gave  a bleak  assess- 
ment of  the  current  condition. 

Some  50,000  people  — mostly 
women  and  children  — die  dally  be- 
cause of  poor  shelter,  polluted  water 
and  bad  sanitation,  it  said.  Some  70 
million  women  and  children  live  in 
homes  where  smoke  from  cooking 
Fires  damages  their  health. 

If  housing  could  be  brought  to  a 
minimal  accepted  standard,  there 
would  be  5 million  fewer  deaths  and 
2 million  fewer  disabilities  annually, 
the  UN  estimated. 

Women  are  relegated  to  home- 
lessness or  squatter-status  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  where  they  can- 
not legally  own  or  inherit  land,  can- 
not obtain  bank  loans,  receive  much 
lower  wages  than  men,  and  often 
are  abandoned  to  raise  children  on 
thelrown.  . -, 

Hie  UN  said  the  lack  of  safe  avail- 
able water  is  one  of  the  most  press- 
ing health  problems  for  women  and 
older  girls,  who  are  usually  Baddled 
with  the  chore  of  fetching  water. 

The  report  said  in  some  parts  of 
rural  Africa,  women -must  use  up  to 
85  per  cent  of  their  daily  energy  ini 
take  in  lugging  water. — Reuter  . 


Ian  TVaynor  In  Bonn 

ANCIENT  animosities  and  un- 
healed wartime  grievances  arc 
haunting  the  final  days  of  the  Czech 
election  campaign  after  senior  politi- 
cians In  Germany  attacked  Prague 
over  the  post-war  expulsions  of  mil- 
lions of  ethnic  Germans. 

Vaclav  Klaus,  the  Czech  prime 
minister,  has  rounded  furiously  on 
Germany's  finance  minister,  Theo 
Waigel,  declaring  that  the  Czechs 
did  not  need  lessons  on  democracy 
from  the  Germans,  and  that  they 
should  watch  their  words  over  the 
wartime  years. 

Relations  between  the  two  central 
European  neighbours  have  been  be- 
devilled since  the  end  of  the  cold 
war  over  the  “ethnic  cleansing"  of 
3 inillion  Germans  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia in  1945  and  1 1946  in- revenge 
for  Hitler’s.occupation  from  1938. 

Bonn  refuses  to  conclude  -the 
kind  of  agreement  it  has  reached 
with  other  countries  on  compensa- 
tion for  Nazi  victims  unless  Prague 
apologises  for.  the  expulsions,  which 
killed  thousands  of  Germans. 

Fearing  a .rush  of  property 
claims,  the, Czechs  are  wary.  Earlier 
this  year,  Bonn  questioned  the 
validity  of  the  Allies’  1945  Potsdam 
Agreement,,  which  endorsed  the 
expulsions,  causing  . the  United 


Status  to  reaffirm  the  declaration, 

In  Nurcmburg  at  the  weekend, 
during  die  Sudeten  Germans'  an-  j 
nunl  Whitsun  rally,  Mr  Wnlgel  and 
Edmund  Sloibcr,  Bavaria’s  prime 
minister,  hacked  their  claims  and 
demanded  that  Prague  hold  talks 
with  their  leaders. 

For  yeara,  Mr  Klaus  has  refused 
to  deal  with  the  Sudeten  lobby, 
agreeing  to  talk  only  with  Bona. 
Both  countries’  foreign  ministries 
have  been  quietly  wrangling  over 
the  wording  of  a joint  declaration, 
but  the  effort  collapsed  in  January 
when  the  Germans  tabled  last- 
minute  demands.  i J-- 

The  draft  Is  now  believed  to  be  al- 
most complete  and  both  -sides  hava 
agreed  to  leave  its  formal  conci- 
sion until  after  tills  weekends 
Czech  poll.  ■ 

■ But  the  demands  by  Mr 
and  Mr  Stolber  ensured  that  > w | 
emotive  issue  hijacked  the  election 

Bothfoe  extreme  right  and  left!" 
the  Czech  Republic  have  been  ur 
ing  to  drum  up  voter  support  by  ® 
plotting  the  appeal  of  anti-German  , 
rhetoric.  But  in  April,  Milos  Zenw 
the  leader  of  the  social  democrat*; 
and  now  Mr  Klaus's  main  rival, 
the  Issue  should  be  shelved  un 
after  the  poll,  and.  the  main 
tadtly  agreed;  . , • • > 
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The  Mafia  faces  a struggle  to  survive 

With  the  arrest  of  the  Sicilian  gangster  believed  to 
have  blown  up  Judge  Falcone,  are  the  days  of  the 
Cosa  Nostra  numbered,  asks  John  Hooper 


DLIZI 


Giovanni  Brusca,  is  escorted  by  policemen  masked  to  protect  their 
identity  outside  the  police  HQ  in  Palermo  photo  alessandro  fucarini 


FOUR  years  ago  Cosa  Nostra 
had  just  given  awesome  proof 
of  its  power.  It  had  blown 
away  its  moBt  troublesome  enemy, 
Judge  Giovanni  Falcone.  Less  than 
two  months  later,  it  assassinated  his 
closest  collaborator.  Judge  Paolo 
Borsellino. 

But  since  then  the  question  of  its 
fate  has  been  coming  up  with 
mounting  insistence.  In  January 
1993,  police  arrested  Salvatore 
Riina,  the  Sicilian  Mafia’s  Tjoss  of 
bosses"  and  the  man  alleged  to  have 
ordered  the  Falcone  killing. 

In  June  1995,  they  detained 
Leoluca  Bagarella,  Riina's  lieutenant 
and  the  man  alleged  to  have 
arranged  it.  Finally,  last  week  they 
seized  Giovanni  Brusca,  the  next 
most  senior  Riina  aide  and  the  mob- 
ster accused  of  actually  detonating 
the  explosion. 

In  the  meantime,  the  former 
prime  minister,  Giulio  Andreotti, 
has  been  put  on  trial,  charged  with 
being  Cosa  Nostra's  political  protec- 
tor. 

The  Sicilian  Mafia  is  not  the  Red 
Brigades  or  the  Kray  gang  — it 
cannot  be  dismantled  just  by  putting 
a few  individuals  behind  bars.  I(  is 
woven  into  the  social  fabric  of  the 


island.  It  goes  back  at  least  133 
years  to  the  first  recorded  use  of  the 
word,  but  possibly  much  further. 

Its  members  have  generated  so 
much  money  that  contemplating  its 
demise  is  rather  like  contemplating 
that  of  General  Motors,  or  Hitachi, 
or  Shell.  It  is  apparently  indestruc- 
tible. A lot  of  the  money  today  is 
Invested  in  perfectly  legitimate  ac- 
tivities in  other  parts  of  Italy  and  the 
world.  So.  even  if  its  activities  on 
Sicily  were  wound  up,  it  could  con- 
tinue to  exist  elsewhere. 

Yet  that  existence,  cut  off  from  its 
underworld  roots,  would  turn  the 
Mafia  into  something  else:  a pro- 
gressively more  innocuous  vehicle 
for  the  re-investment  of  ill-gotten 
gains.  So  the  question  of  whether 
Cosa  Nostra's  criminal  power  is 
being  broken  matters. 

In  this  context,  the  recent  arrests 
are  of  less  importance  than  Mr  An- 
dreotti’s  trial.  What  they  have  done 
is  not  to  decapitate  the  Sicilian 
Mafia  so  much  as  its  leading  clan: 
the  corleonesi.  who  take  their  name 
from  a village  just  outside  Palermo. 

The  removal  of  Riina.  Bagarella 
and  Brusca  may  have  put  paid  to  the 
clan's  pre-eminence.  But  it  does  not 
mean  thnt  there  are  not  plenty  of 


other  violent,  ruthless,  clever  men 
from  Palermo  and  elsewhere  wait- 
ing to  take  the  reins. 

But  the  allegations  levelled  at  Mr 
Andreotti  imply  that  Cosa  Nostra's 
new  leaders  will  be  unable  to  oper- 
ate with  anything  like  the  same  ease 
as  their  predecessors. 

The  politician  known  as  Beelze- 


bub is  charged  with  actively  pro- 
moting die  Mafia’s  survival  in  re- 
turn for  the  votes  that  foimied  (lie 
basis  of  his  power  and,  to  a large 
extent,  that  of  the  Vatican-backed 
Christian  Democrats. 

If  that  is  correct,  then  the  Sicilian 
Mafia  is  indeed  in  deep,  long-term 
trouble.  Politically,  both  Giulio 


Andreotti  and  his  brand  of  Christian 
Democracy  belong  to  the  past 
Without  someone  to  pull  strings  in 
Rome,  Cosa  Nostra  will  be  exposed 
to  the  full  force  of  police  and  judicial 
investigation. 

There  is  some  evidence  to  sug- 
gest the  Mafia’s  leaders  tried  to  turn 
back  the  clock  by  infiltrating  Silvio 
Berlusconi’s  hastily  assembled  Forza 
Italia  party.  But  if  so,  it  did  them  no 
good. 

In  April,  Mr  Berlusconi  was  com- 
prehensively defeated  by  an  alliance 
of  former  communists  and  ex-Chris- 
ban  Democrats  who  have  spotless 
reputations  with  regard  to  the  Mafia. 
The  new  government  has  a much 
better  chance  than  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors of  seeing  out  Us  five  years  in 
power.  And  it  has  already  signalled 
that  one  of  its  top  priorities  will  be  to 
crush  organised  crime. 

It  lias  to  be.  It  is  also  committed 
to  keeping  Italy  unified.  The  out- 
standing complaint  of  northern 
separatists  is  that  they  are  being 
forced  to  pay  out  for  an  under- 
developed south.  But  the  south  can- 
not be  brought  on  while  it  remains 
at  the  mercy  of  organised  crime. 

As  the  new  prime  minister, 
Romano  Prodi,  said  the  day  after  lie 
took  office,  “the  Mafia  is  not  the 
daughter,  but  the  mother,  of  under- 
development". 

Unless  Cosa  Nostra  wishes  to 
accept  n prosperous  and  legitimate 
old  nge,  it  is  going  to  have  to  fight 
for  its  life.  The  struggle  is  likely  tn 
he  pint ractod.  And  it  may  be 
terrible  to  behold. 
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Police  in  Argentina  still 
fighting  their  ‘dirty  war’ 


Federico  Eves  In  BuenoB  Aires 


WHEN  Deputy  Inspector  Ser- 
gio Gadea’s  rear  indicator 
was  cracked  one  night  at  a traffic 
light,  his  reaction  was  to  fire  four 
shots  into  the  windscreen  of  the  car 
behind,  whose  seven  occupants  in- 
cluded a four-day-old  baby  and  a 
toddler. 

Once,  such  behaviour  would  have1 
gone  unpunished  in  the  Argentine 
police. 

Domingo  Mercante  and  hto  fam- 
ily escaped  unhurt  but  did  not  want 
to  press  charges  for  fear  of  reprisals 
from  a force  whose  reputation,  for 
rough  justice  and  corruption  has 
improved  little  since  the  "dirty  war” 
of  the  late  1970s. 

Mr  Gadea  is  now  facing  criminal 
charges,  add  the  interior  minister, 
Carlos  Corach,  has  promised  “se- 
vere punishment^  for  him  and- “a 
steady  hand  to  eradicate  from  the1 
police  all  elements  that  bring  It  Into 
disrepute". 

If  has  taken  the  deaths  of  at  least 
six  unarmed  people  foisyear,  many 
more  injuries,  rapes  and  beatings  In' 
police  stations  — a9  well  as  tiie 
sight  of  policemen  shooting  demob-1 
stratora  at  point-blank  range  'with1 
rubber  bullets  in  LftPlata  — for  Ar- 
gentina to  address  the  issue  of  why; 
13  years  after  democracy  returned, 
the  police  are  even  lagging  behind 
the  military  In  adapting  to  change!'-' 
I;  ' Moat  cases' 'happened  in  Buenos 
Aires  and  involved  teenagers  dut 
drinking  late. : But' Roberto  RoIdAri' 
wafc  shot  dead  by  police  while  rush-, 
ing  his  baby  to  hospital;  ClftH&a 
Lenclna,  aged  26,  told  state  televV 
i aion  she  had  been  faped  in‘a‘ police 
station  by  twti  officers;  and  'Marta 
i Benitez  Rlqa,  ■ heaWhr : ' pregnant,; 
; fduld  lose  her  child' after  a beating 
[in  a police  station  in  Chaco.  1 

i Eduardo  Dutiable,  the'  governor 


of  Buenos  Aires  province,  his  eye 
on  the  1999  presidential  elections, 
has  promised  “to  clean  out  all  the 
violent  elements  left  over  from  the 
last  military  dictatorship”.  He 
started  by  sacking  11  officers  for 
brutality  during  the  La  Plata  student 
riots  in  February. 

The  National  Security  Council  is 
seeking  to  bring  in  measures  to  curb 
police  behaviour.  These  Include  a 
, requirement  that  future  officers 
have  completed  high  school,  take 
! psychological  tests  every  year  and 
: receive  better  training  and  higher 
! pay.  Pay  now  starts  at  $450  a month, 
obliging  many  officers  to  moonlight 
as  security  guards  making  them 
even  more  itchy  on  the  trigger. 

| ' Privately,  officials  acknowledge 
that  officers  who  learned  their  trade 
under  the  six-year  military  regime 
: that  began  20  yeara  ago  and  under 
. which  up  to  30,000  people  "disap- 
peared” have  not  beta  footed  out 
and  thelf  methods  still  prevail. ' " ! 

The-  independent  Centre  fof 
| Legal  and  Social  Studies  says  feat 
: caste  of  police  killing  unarmed  clvil- 
: fans  rose!' 57  per  cent  In  the  capital 
: last  year,  to  195.  Most  cases  involve 
; offduty  officers  — like  one  who 
foot  tend  injured  his  neighbour  be-. 
! causd  her  music  was  too  loud. 

..  Luis  Moreno  Ocampo,  who  was 
; the  state  prosecutor  in  the'trials  of 
1 the' ' military  junta  leaden  * in  ' tiie 
| 1980s;  says  the  pdlice  must  learn 
that  “security  depends  on  a climate 
• 6f  not  lifting  wtepona; ' since  pollce- 
nVftn'vrtib  Idll 'cannot  ' Integrate- into 
: society*!  ' ! ’ 1 ""  ; 

: » The  ’ Buertos  ' Aires  police  chief, 

■ Pedro  Klodzyc,  Bays  the^ekceBste’' 
happen  because  “society’s  garbage-' 

! men  sometimes  get'  ditty' With  the 
l garbage”!  f He  1 worries,  'instead, 

I about  "the  risk  of  tiring  or  worrying 
I officers  with1  precautions  - thdt  could1 
1 Qofttttiem  their llverfb  t t'1 


Moi  sitting  pretty  for  Kenya’s  presidency 


Chris  MoQreal  In  Nairobi 

PRESIDENT  Daniel  arap  Moi's 
election  prospects  should  not  be 
bright,  given  the  state  of  Kenya.  Un- 
employment is  rife:  power  rationing 
is  routine;  public  services  are  in 
disarray;  the  auditor-general  is  un- 
able to  account  for  $600  million  of 
government  fends:  the  roads  are 
atrocious;  and  violent  crime  is 
soaring. 

Above  all,  Kenyans  are  disillu- 
sioned with  their  society’s  deepen- 
ing moral  decay.  Last  week, 
Amnesty  Internationa]  accused 
Kenya  of  having  the  worst  record  of 
torture  In  Africa. 

But  Mr  Moi  is  a happy  man.  He  1b 
not  deluding  himself  when  he  says 
he  can  expect  to  be  reelected  presi- 
; dent  at'  least  until  the  turn  of  the 
; century;  Some  of  his  cohorts  are 
even  talking  of 'reviving  a 1 title 
thought  to  have  been  buried  in 
Africa:  president-for-life. 1 
j For  ail  of  this/  Mr1  Moi  £an  thank 
the  opposition.  " '•  11 

A'!year  after  Richard  Leakey, 
Kenya’s  controversial  white  conaer-' 

■ vatlonist,' leapt  Into  politics  and  sent- 
a shudder  through  the  government 
with  his  campaign  to  unite  Mr  Mol's 
i opponehts,  tiie  opposition  appears 
less  likely  than  ever  to  put  forward  ft 
single  candidate;  ’ 1 to  challenge' 

! Kenya’s  leader  whenever  he  caljs  ft 
1 presidential  election  in  the  nfekt  18 
months;--'  1 " •'■'  ' ::; 

Mr  Leakey’sreriowned  incorrupt- 
ibility, his  success  in  deriving 
i Kenya’s1  Wildlife  ’ iOduafry  • and : his 
ability te'provide  anew  ftceairiong 
> the'  professional  "politicians  shook' 
! voters- from  tiinr1  apathy.  Mr  Moi 
ran'  scared.  His  denunciations  of  the 
! conservationist' as' a racist  intent  on' 
; rt-estkbllshUig  colonial  rule  made 
; little  impact  11  -i-  •',-i 

'But  tiie  government's  refusal  to 
register  Mr  Leakers  patty,  Safina/ 

! proved  an  effeefive'  If  crude’ method 
1 of  preventing  h'from  ' attracting 


members  and  competing  in  eleo- 
lions,  thereby  reducing  its  ability  to 
persuade  other  opposition  parties  to 
come  up  with  a common  strategy. 

None  the  less,  the  established 
opposition  has  itself  to  blame  for  its 
problems.  When  Mr  Mol  bowed  to 
foreign  and  domestic  pressure  for  a 
multi-party  democracy,  h!s  party 
faced  a single  significant  chal- 
lenger the  Forum  for  the  Restora- 
tion of  Democracy  (Ford). 

But  even  before  the  1992  presi- 
dential election,  Ford  split  Rival 
factions  have  since  divided  again, 
levered  apart  by  inflated  egos  and 
ethnic  competition.  There  are  now 
four  factions  carrying  the  Ford  ban- 
ner, all  at  each  others'  throats.' 

- Ford-Kenya'ia  90  divided  that  a 
national  conference  two -Weeks  ago 
degenerated  into  a pitched  battle  in 
which  delegates  attacked  one  an- 
other with  clubs  and  axes.  - i:‘ 

New  attempt^  to  create  a national 
opposition  alliance  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  faltered  when  eachtef  the 
factions  insisted 'oft  1 laving  control; 
When  Safina  proposed  the  alliance 
be  led  by  someone  from  outside  pol- 
itics, Mr  Leakey  wbb  accused  iof 
attempting  to  dominate'  it.  'Hia  or- 
gan isation ' pulled  out  and 1 yet ' ftri^ 
other  effort  came  to  nothing.  1 3 

I KWe  feel  that  for  an  iliiance  tb* 
wOrk  it 'must;  be  inclusive  and  not; 
exclusive-"  Mr  Leakey  said.  There* 
1b  clear  evidfintie  'a  lot - of  people1 
won’t  go  along  'unless  it  Is  domlJ 

nated  by  their  characters.-  

1 “Instead 'of  the  Opposition  Wasting 
time  forming  altiancM  to  get  a ain-; 
gle  1 ■presidential 1 -candidate;”  sold’ 
Peter  Anyang*  Nyongfo,  one ' of 
Ford-Kenya’8  most  ieftpected  polltK 
ciansfl,1ef  ub  uiiitO  and  effectCOttSti-1 
tutionai  cha^gO1 -to  make  the  ohe' 
who  garners  at  least  50  pen  emit  of 
the  rotes  president"11;-  ■ ";  ' j 1,,;i 
' Such  an  amendment  would  ’force' 
ft1  single ' opjioaition  candidate  to- 
emerge  frorti'a  firsf  round  Of  ballot1' 
ing  to  fight  ft  runoff  election,  it  Is* 


I unlikely  to  happen.  In  1992  Kenya's 
first-past-the-post  system  permitted 
Mr  Moi  to  slip  back  into  office  with 
just  one-third  of  the  ballot. 

Opposition  infighting  has  also 
eased  international  pressure*  on  Mr 
Moi.  In  March,  Britain  and  other 
large  donors  promised  nearly  $750 
! million  in  aid,  effectively  backing 
away  from  demands  for  a level  polit- 
ical playing  field  in  Kenya. 

The  International  Monetary 
Fund  Is  also  handing  over  money 
again,  even  though  its  demands  for 
prosecutions  in  Kenya's  worst  cor- 
ruption scandals  have  received  only 
a cursory  response.  Diplomats  in 
Nairobi  say  the  shift  Is  a recognition 
that  they  will  be  dealing  -with;  Mr 
Mol  for  foe  foreseeable  future. 

The  president  is  not  without  his 
• problems.  The  ruling  party,  the 
; Kenya  'African  - National  Union 
(Kartu),  haa  Its  ovm  diiKsions.  Aside 
from  foe  usual  'manoeuvring  for  po- 
I sition  within  the  cabinet,  there  Is  an 
. unofficial  competition' -for- the  vice- 
; presidency,  which  Is  seen  as  foe 
most  likely  route  to'Mr  Mol's  office.-1 
"The  infighting  is 'partly  bom  of 
I foe  party’s  confidence  that  It  will 
i win  foe  next  election.  Kami's  power- 
brokers  have  their  eye  on  foe  first 
poll  of  foe  next1  Century.'  : > *-•  •' 

, * Its  main  preoccupation  is  not  so' 
, much  to- return  Mr  Mol,  but  how  to' 
I win  a two-thlrds  majority  In  pariia- 
! meht,  which  would  give  it  a1  free 
! hand  to  amend  the  constitution. 
Some  of  Mr  Mol's  most  powerful 
; aides  are  talking  of  an  amendment 
; to  anoint  him  prealdent-for-llfe. 

! • Armed  robbefs1  in -Nairobi  Shot 
I artd  killed  aUnlted  NattonS  driver  In 
bitoad  daylight  aft  he  was  returning 
from  foe  airport  with  a! passenger 
he  had  Just  picked  up.3  ■■**»•' 1 ■ '■* 

1 A3 ; ‘ statement  from  ; the  Kenya' 
office  qf  foe  1 UN  High  Co'mmia- 
! sioner ■‘for  Refugees,  said  ’Peter 
| Otiene  Onginde  ^as  ftbot  last  week 
I by  ohe!  of  foreC  men  in:a  car'that 
pulled  up  idongSidehla  vehicle.  -■ 
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Clinton  fails  the 
test  of  heroism 
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The  US  this  week 

Martin  Walker 

THIS  WAS  the  week  to  test 
how  Dor  Senator  Robert  Dole 
had  revived  his  sagging 
I electoral  fortunes  and  liberated 
himself  by  announcing  his  farewell 
I from  die  Senate.  The  sacrifice  was 
great.  The  results  are  mixed,  but 
not  too  helpful  for  the  Republican. 
In  one  poll  in  Ohio,  Dole  was  run- 
ning 17  points  behind  President 
Clinton  before  the  announcement.  A 
week  later,  he  had  narrowed  the 
gap  to  nine  points. 

But  die  Washington  Post-ABC 
poll,  published  on  Friday  lust  week, 
found  Clinton's  nationwide  lead  still 
awesomely  wide  at  57-35.  One  of  the 
questions  in  the  poll  was  whether 
Dole's  resignation  from  the  Senate 
made  it  more  or  less  likely  that  the 
respondent  would  vote  for  him. 
Nine  per  cent  raid  more  likely,  8 per 
cent  said  less  likely,  and  82  per  cent 
said  no  difference. 

. Everyone  knows  It  is  foolish  to 
follow  die  polls  too  closely  at  this 
stage  in  the  campaign.  But  die  party 
officials  and  the  campaign  finance 
donors  do  follow  them  very  closely 
because  they  have  no  alternative.  So 
Dole's  failure  to  get  much  of  a boost 
from  his  great  announcement  is  a 
severe  setback.-  Money  that  he 
thought  he  might  unlock  is  not  yet 
moving. 

Moreover  Dole  had  hoped  that 
this  was  the  week  when. he, would 
start  doing  some  damage  to  Clinton 
on  the  issues.  There  are  two  main 
strategies  for  this,  and  while  they 
are  not  incompatible,  they  tend  to 
split  Republican  thinkers  Into  two 
groups,  roughly  matching  the  geo- 
graphic and  social  divisions  within 
the  party. 

The  Republicans  are  traditionally 
the  parly  of  the  wealthy,  who  do  not 
like  taxes  nor  rules  and  regulations 
that  restrain  their  enterprise.  The 
party  has  also  traditionally  done 
well  electorally  when  it  promises  .to 
cut  taxes,  or  at  least  not  to  raise 
them.  Dole  lost  the  1988  Republican 
primary  in  New  Hampshire  to 
George  Bush  because  he  would  not 
sign  the  No-New-Taxes  pledge:  this 
is  not  a mistake  he  will  ever  make 
again. 

But  the  Republicans  are  increas- 
ingly the  party  of  the  6odal  conserve 
ativea,  who  oppose  abortions, 
homosexuality  and  welfare.  Again, 
remember  the  1988  election:  having 
seen  off  Dole  in  the  primaries,  Bush 
then  briskly  dispatched  Governor 
Mike  Dukakis  as  a Massachusetts 
liberal  who  was  soft  on  crime,  insuf- 
ficiently patriotic  and  a , card-carry- 
ing member  of  the  American 
Council  for.  Civil  Liberties.  ... 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Bush  was  a 
political  genius.  We.  learned  in  1992 


that  he  was  no  such  thing.  But  he 
certainly  knew  where  to  hire  one. 

: Sadly  for  him,  his  pet  political  ge- 
nius, Lee  Atwater,  had  died  in  the 
meantime,  repenting  on  his 
deathbed  of  ills  ruthless  political 
ways.  Atwater's  secret  was  easy 
enough  to  decode.  Promise  the 
moon  on  taxes,  even  if  you  have  to 
lie.  Then  hammer  the  Democrats  on 
values,  and  no  damn  squeamish- 
ness about  fairness. 

Dole,  who  is  no  duffer  politically, 
has  realised  that  the  art  of  being  a 
modern  Republican  is  steadfastly  to 
avoid  choosing  between  being  a fis- 
cal Republican  (cutting  taxes)  and  a 
soda!  Republican  (bashing  liber- 
als). He  will  endeavour  to  be  both. 
Indeed,  we  saw  the  promise  of  the 
tax-cutting  candidate  Dole  in  his 
long  and  cordial  meeting  with  his 
erstwhile  rival  in  the  primaries,  the 
megarich  publisher  Steve  Forbes. 
Three  months  ago,  Dole  6aid  that 
Forbes's  flat  tax  plans  were  "nutty”. 
Very  shortly,  we  may  expect  the 
Dole  version.  But  the  timing  of 
when  to  stress  taxes  and  when  to 
bash  a liberal  target  is  very  difficult 
to  get  right 

Last  week  Dole  got  the  timing 
horribly  wrong.  He  announced  far 
in  advance  that  he  would  go  to  Wis- 
consin to  make  a speech  about  wel- 
fare. Wisconsin  is  the  stale  of 
Governor  Thin  my  Thompson,  a Re- 
publican whose  own  local  welfare 
reforms  have  been  thoughtful  and 
highly  promising.  It  did  not  take 
much  skill  to  figure  out  what  kind  of 
speech  Dole  planned  to  give.  Clin- 
ton, who  is  at  least  as  smart  a politi- 
cian as  Atwater,  got  his  own  speech 
in  first,  hailing  much  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin plan,  passing  it  off  as  his  own, 
and  reminding  the  electorate  that 
he  had  always  promised  “to  end  wel- 
fare as  we  know  if. 

Dole  fumed  at  haring  his  policies 
pinched.  But  then  he  let  loose  his 
second  barrel,  the  bill  lie  has  spon- 
sored to  outlaw  gay  marriages.  This 
all  began  in  Hawaii,  where  the  state 
supreme  court  in  1993  ruled  that  the 
refusal  to  issue  marriage  licences  to 
same-sex  couples  was  discrimina- 
tion, which  violates  the  constitu- 
tional guarantee  to  equal  protection 
under  the  laws. 

The  court  has  since  given  the 
state  the  right  to  show  a “com- 
pelling" reason  why  same-sex  cou- 
ples should  not  be  allowed  to  marry 
— and  most  legal  observers  reckon 
that  the  state  will  fail  to  do  so. 
Hawaii's  restaurateurs,  hoteliers  and 
taxi  drivers  are  already  salivating  at 
the  tourism  boom  that  should  then 
follow. 

Under  current  law,  (he  other  49 
states  must  then  automatically 
recognise  marriages  solemnised  in 
Hawaii.  Dole  is  pushing  a bill 
through  Congress,  called  ‘The  De- 
fence of  Marriage  Act",  which  says 
that  marriage  shall  be  a “special 
right",  reserved  for  couples  , of  dif- 
ferent sex.  This  would  allow  the 
other  states  to  ignore,  such  Hawaii 
ceremonies.  They  could  also  i then 
ignore  the  itax  and  pension  and  in- 
heritance implications  that  come 
when  a society  legally  recognises  a 
marriage,  and. which  probably. far. 
outweigh  the  symbolism,  of  gay 
weddings.  • 

, But  even  before  Dole. got  around 
to  giving  his  big  speech  on  the  men- 
ace to, the  US  embodied  by  those 
■ homosexuals  who.  want  to  settle 
down  together.  Ip  cosy  couples  — 
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and  would  probably  want  to  vote  Re 
publican  for  financial  reasons  — 
Clinton  once  more  got  his  retalia- 
tion in  first.  The  president  was  not 
in  favour  of  gay  marriages,  either. 
So  there. 

Clinton,  who  knows  a political 
time  bomb  when  he  sees  one,  said 
last  week  that  if  such  a bill  were 
passed  by  Congress,  he  would  sign 
it  into  law.  This  is  an  election  year, 
after  all.  The  latest  Newsweek  poll 
found  that  58  per  cent  of  the  public 
opposed  gay  marriages.  Clinton 
doubtless  paid  more  attention  to  the 
small  print  of  the  poll,  where  45  per 
cent  said  they  would  be  less  likely 
to  support  a presidential  candidate 
who  favours  gay  rights  and  40  per 
cent  said  efforts  to  support  gay 
rights  have  gone  too  far. 

They  said  that  because  of  a his- 
toric ruling  by  the  US  Supreme 
Court  last  week.  In  effect,  the  court 
ruled  that  it  was  against  the  Consti- 


Cllnton  and  his 
advisers  are  quietly 
delighted  at  the  way 
Dole  Is  energising 
the  gay  vote 


tution  for  any  state  to  pass  a law  that 
made  it  harder  for  gays  to  demand 
equal  rights  in  jobs,  housing  or  any 
other  area  of  public  life. 

The  case  began  when  some  towns 
in  Colorado,  including  the  trendy  ski 
resort  of  Aspen,  passed  local 
ordinances  saying  that  it  was  illegal 
to  discriminate  against  gays  in  jobs 
or  housing.  The  religious  right  then 
placed  on  the  Colorado  ballot  a ref- 
erendum, asking  for  the  right  to 
overrule  such  local  rules,  claiming 
they  amounted  to  "special  rightB  for 
homosexuals".  The  voters  approved, 
by  53  per  cent.  The  Supreme  Court 
said  this  would  "impose  a special 
disability  on  those  persons  alone. 
Homosexuals  are  forbidden  the  safe- 
guards that  others  enjoy." 

, The  , court  voted  to  uphold  gay 
rights  by  the  solid  margin  of  6 to  3, 
to  die  fury  of  Judge  Antonin  Scalla, 
who  said:  'The  court  has  mistaken  a 
kultethampfior  a fit  of  spite . . . This 
court  has  no  business  imposing 
upon  all  Americans  the  resolution, 
favoured  by  the  tfite  class.,  from 
which  the  members  of  this  institu- 
tion are  selected,  pronouncing  that 
'animosity*,  towards  homosexuality, 
is  evil  I vigorously  dissent.**,  . 


Sc  alia  went  on  to  say  Lhnt  the 
Coloradans  only  sought  “to  counter 
both  the  geographic  concentration 
and  the  disproportionate  political 
power  of  homosexuals",  a comment 
that  was  much  quoted  among  the 
religious  right,  where  it  was  sug- 
gested that  this  Supreme  Court 
might  end  up  being  impeached. 

Passions  are  running  high,  not 
leasL  among  Clinton's  gay  support- 
ers, who  were  dismayed  that  he  let 
them  down  over  same-sex  mar- 
riages. They  reminded  him  of  the 
lesson  of  his  election  in  1992,  that 
America's  gays  could  deliver  as 
many  votes  as  the  blacks  anti  raise 
as  much  in  campaign  funds  as  the 
Jewish  lobby. 

In  Los  Angeles  in  October  1991, 
before  Clinton  announced  he  was 
running  for  president,  he  courted  a 
group  of  rich  Californiuns.  who 
called  themselves  Angle  (Access 
Now  for  Gay  and  Lesbian  Equality). 
Clinton  told  them  he  supported  full 
and  equal  rights  for  gays.  They 
promised  Ills  campaign  8100,000  on 
the  spot,  and  a million  if  he  got  the 
party's  presidential  nomination. 
They  did  even  better  than  that.  Angle 
lias  its  own  list  of  1,000  donors,  and 
also  sends  out  n newsletter  to  an- 
other 120,000  well-heeled  gays  in 
California.  In  February  1992,  when 
Clinton  was  almost  sunk  by  scandal, 
Angle  came  through  with  an  unex- 
pected $400,000, 

In  the  . 1992  election,  Clinton  had 
a majority  of  5.5,  million  votes,  a re- 
ward for  his  carefully  phrased 
rhetoric  of  inclusion:  “We  don't  have 
a single  American  we  can  afford  to 
waste."  Gays  knew  what  he  meant, 
but  tile  words  gave  no  foothold  for 
the  religious  right  to  attack  him. 
Clinton  won  43.7  million  votes  alto- 
gether, and  G.3  million  of  them  iden- 
tified themselves  to  exit  pollsters  as 
gays  or  lesbians, 

The  gay  vote  elected  him.  And 
this  year  in  the  crucial  swing  states 
like  California,  Illinois,  and  Ohio 
where  gays  are  well  organised,  they 
can  probably  determine  whether  or 
not  to  elect  him  again.  The  question 
is  not  whether  they  might  vote  for 
Dole.  They  won't  . 

The  question  is  whether  they  will 
bother:  to  turn  out  and  vote  at  all. 
They  may  not  feel  inspired  to  make 
any  effort  to  vote  for  Clinton,  but 
they  could  very  easily  be  persuaded 
by  the  words  of  Justice  Scalia.  to 
vote  against  Pole.  . 

Clinton's,  supporters  among  gay 
groups  have  their  owq  way  to  stir  up 
the  community.  The.  most  powerful, 
television  political  ads  on  display 


this  season  came  from  a group 
called  Parents,  Families  ami  Friends 
of  lesbians  ami  Gays.  The  images 
are  haunting,  of  a young  girl  toying 
with  a gun  as  she  contemplates  sui- 
cide, of  a young  man  being  brutally 
beaten  by  n gang  yelling  at  bint 
“faggot".  Interspersed  among  the 
images  are  the  faces  of  television 
evangelists  Pat  Robertson  and  the 
Rev  Jerry  Falwell. 

“Homosexuality  is  an  abomina- 
tion." says  Robertson  in  the  ads. 
“Many  of  those  people  involved  wth 
Adolf  Hitler  were  snlanists.  Many 
were  homosexuals.  The  two  tilings 
seem  to  go  together." 

The  impact  of  this  upon  gays  can 
be  imagined.  Even  the  most  upoUlV 
cnl  of  them  know  what  happened  to 
homosexuals  in  Hitler's  camps,  and 
Indeed  the  pink  triangle  inmates 
were  forced  to  wear  is  now  a symbol 
of  some  pride  among  gays. 

Clinton  and  his  advisers  arc  qui- 
etly delighted  ul  the  way  Dole  is 
now  energising  the  gay  vole.  They 
think  it  was  very  smart  to  slny  away 
from  the  Supreme  Court  ruling,  ex- 
cept for  uttering  the  single  word 
that  11  war  "appropriate".  The  While 
House  niny  think  that  lets  them  off 
the  hook. 

But  there  nro  issues  and  there  are 
limes  when  a president  1ms  a duly, 
not  just  to  loyal  supporters,  but  to 
the  kind  of  country  he  wants  to  gov- 
ern. This  wn»  one.  Republican- 
appointed  justices  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  Anthony  Kennedy,  Sandra 
Day  O'Connor,  John  Paul  Stevens 
and  David  Souter,  gave,  him  all  the 
political  cover  he  might  have 
needed.  Clinton  ducked  it,  and  let 
down  some  loyal  friends. 

One  of  the  most  worrying  fea- 
tures of  this  campaign  is  that  Dole  s 
doing  so  poorly  that  Clinton  is; 
tempted  both  to  grow  complacent 
and  to  play  it  safe.  Clinton  is  at  his, 

best  with  his  back  to  the  wall,  forced 

to  fight  and  show  himself  to  be  A 
better  man  than  his  inherent  cap- 
tion will  usually,  let  him,  be.  Anyone 
who  saw  him  in  New  Hampshire 
1992,  at  the  depth  of  despair  yet  bafr. 
ding  on  despite  the  scandals, 
nised  sometliing  genuinely  hero* 
in  the  man.  We  have  seen  flashes  P* 
. this  again,  as  he  absorbed.  WJ1’ 

: tained  and  finally  rolled  back  W 
Republican  majority  In  Congress 
over  the  past  18  months., ..  . : = 

Perhaps  Clinton  neqtis  a betE’ 

1 challenger  than  Dole  to  Inspire  bad* 

. But , if  Dole  heeds  -the  AtwafeJ 
lessons,  and,  keeps  bashing 
liberals  and  tax  cuts,  we  may.yet  see; 
the  real  Bill  Clinton  again 
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Scandal  over  ‘political’  adoptions 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


Greeks  say  they  were 
shipped  abroad  as  part  of 
a ploy  by  rightwingers  to 
eradicate  the  left,  writes 

Helena  Smith  in  Athens 

IN  A NEW  twist  to  a tale  that  has 
rocked  Greece,  thousands  of 
Greeks  are  claiming  that  they 
were  declared  orphans  and  later 
shipped  overseas  or  given  away  for 
adoption  in  the  post-war  years  be- 
cause their  parents  were  on  the  side 
of  the  left  in  the  country’s  194649 
civil  war. 

Those  Involved  were  often  placed 
in  children's  homes  by  defeated  and 
destitute  parents,  but  the  families 
expected  to  reclaim  them. 

The  victims  say  months  of  re- 
search Into  their  past  lias  brought  to 
light  a rightwing  “national  pro- 
gramme" that  aimed  to  rid  Greece 
of  its  "communist  element"  in  the  30 
years  after  the  war. 

Orchestrated  by  Queen  Frederica, 
the  German-born  mother  of  Athens' 
deposed  King  Constantine,  the 
scheme  allegedly  saw  as  many  as 
20,000  toddlers  being  shipped  to  the 
United  States  and  Australia.  Gdiers 
are  believed  to  have  been  deposited 
Brotind  Europe  or  handed  over  to 
“nationalists"  in  Greece. 

"There  were  great  fears  that 
growing  up  without  their  parents 
and  full  of  hate,  these  children 
would  be  a future  risk  to  the  coun- 
try," said  Iphighenia  Kalfapoulou,  a 
lawyer  who  heads  the  Association 


'There  were  fears  that 
growing  up  without 
their  parents  and 
full  of  hate,  these 
children  would  be  a 
risk  to  the  country’ 


for  the  Search  for  Children  Adopted 
Without  the  Consent  of  Their 
Natural  Parents. 

"The  programme  now  explains 
the  role  of  the  72  ‘baby-towns'  which 
operated  between  the  1950s  and 
1960s  and  were  set  up  by  Frederica. 
The  babies  who  lived  in  (hem  all  dis- 
appeared." 

During  the  poverty-stricken  years 
after  the  war,  thousands  of  children 
were  handed  over  by  destitute  Greeks 
to  state-run  institutions  around  the 
country.,  Many  had  hoped  they 
would  be  reunited  at  a later  date. 

But  Ms  Kalfapoulou,  who  was 
herself  adopted  by  rightwing  "patri- 
ots", Baid  that  the  children  were 
very  soon  being  declared  dead.  “In 
the  baby-towns  the  children  were, 
proclaimed  missing  people  sod  at, 
the  institutions  they  were  issued  \ 
with  false  death  certificates,"  shej 
added.  "In  both  cases,  however, 
they  were  either  taken  abroad  or, 
sold  to  people  with  impeccable  na- 
tionalist credentials.” 

Since  the  scandal ; eriipted  last 
year,  more  than  500  orphans;  in- 
cluding many  how  living  in  the  US,1 
have  discovered  their  real  identities, : 

Under  pressure  from  the  victims, 
the  Socialist  government  Has: 
launched  an  in-depth  inquiry  into, 
the  Beam,  ordering  files  to  be 
opened  up  it  public  orthanages.! 
Last  month  It  also  began 'to  replace 
antiquated"  adoption  laws,  blamed 
for  a rash  of  repent  baby-selling 


Announcing  the  new  legislation, 
Evongelo9  Venizelos,  the  justice 
minister,  said  "family  courts"  would 
soon  be  set  up  to  oversee  adoptions 
in  an  effort  to  damp  down  on  the  il- 
legal trade. 

Adoptees  would  be  given  the 
right  to  trace  their  roots,  and  tough 
penalties  would  be  imposed  on  par- 
ents caught  selling  children.  "We 


hope  this  legislation  will  be  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  the  huge  social 
problem  that  adoptions  have 
caused,"  he  said. 

Private  hospitals  and  church-run 
refuges  have  been  accused  of  oper- 
ating illegal  adoption  schemes  with 
the  help  of  doctors,  priests,  nurses 
and  lawyers.  1 

Childless  couples,  unable  to  en- 


dure the  long  waiting-lists  of  Greeks 
wishing  to  adopt  have  reportedly 
been  prepared  to  pay  up  to  $83,000 
for  a baby. 

Ms  Kalfapoulou,  whose  associa- 
tion played  a big  role  in  lobbying  for 
the  legislation,  said  the  new  law  was 
still  inadequate.  “It  specifically 
states  that  private  adoptions  can 
continue,  which  Mil  only  encourage 
the  illegal  practice.  We  would  have 
liked  to  have  seen  more  state  con- 
trol of  adoptions  in  general;" 

She  said  the  victims  would  also 


put  pressure  on  the  government  to 
pass  other  legislation  (hat  would 
facilitate  their  search  for  their 
natural  families.  “Although  the  files 
at  state-run  orphanages  have 
officially  been  released,  in  reality 
every  archive  is  still  branded  as  top 
secret" 

She  added:  “It’s  quite  clear  that 
our  efforts  to  get  to  the  truth  are 
being  blocked  because  a lot  of 
children  who  ended  up  in  Greece 
were  sold  to  senior  officials,  such  as 
judges  and  politicians." 
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8 UK  NEWS 

The  Week  in  Britain  James  Lewis  : 

MPs  politely  urge  Camelot  to 
donate  winnings  to  charity 

BRITAIN’S  National  Lottery,  I wave  by  Mr  Francis  as  a two-fii 
started  18  months  ago.  has  gered  salute  as  they  allowed  hu 
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Judges  lambast  minister 


LJ  started  18  months  ago,  has 
been  twice  as  successful  as  the 
Government  expected.  More  good 
causes  have  therefore  received 
larger  sums  from  the  proceeds.  But 
eyebrows  have  been  raised  over  the 
unanticipated  profits  of  nearly  £1 
million  a week  pulled  in  by  the 
lottery's  organisers,  the  Camelot 
consortium,  and  MPs  last  week  po- 
litely suggested  that  it  might  con- 
sider handing  some  of  its  windfall 
over  to  charity. 

The  cross-party  Heritage  select 
committee,  reviewing  the  lottery’s 
operations,  concluded  that  it  was  a 
huge  success.  Its  Labour  chairman, 
Gerald  Kaufman,  was  magnanimous 
in  saying:  “just  for  once,  let  us 
praise  something  which  has  been 
done  well  and  has  gone  right" 

He  did  not  begrudge  Camelot  its 
profits,  but  thought  it  could  afford 
to  be  geoerous  and  hand  over  “a 
substantial  proportion"  of  them, 
though  that  was  entirely  a matter 
for  the  company's  good  nature. 
"Since  this  lottery  is  doing  twice  as 
well  as  anybody  expected,  Camelot 
ought  to  be  nice  and  generous." 

Camelot  said  it  had  donated 
£500,000  1o  charity  and  community 
projects  last  year,  which  seems  to 
fall  short  of  the  kind  of ‘‘generosity” 
Mr  Kaufman  had  in  mind.  His  com- 
mittee thought  the  interest  on 
undistributed  prize  money  should 
also  go  to  charity  rather  than  into 
Camelot's  profits.  And  it  was 
“astounded"  to  learn  that  the  BBC 
had  pud  £1.5  million  for  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  screen  the  lottery  draw 
— a facility  which,  it  considered, 
should  be  available  to  all  TV  chan- 
nels free  of  charge. 

Meanwhile,  the  Science  Museum 
in  London  is  to  get  £23  million  from 
tile  Heritage  Lottery  Fund  towards 
a new  £44  million  wing.  And  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts 
was  delighted  with  a lottery  grant  of 
nearly  £23  million  to  renovate  and 
extend  its  dilapidated  London 
premises  which,  according  to  the 
academy’s  chairman,  Lord 
Attenborough,  had  never  really  re- 
covered from  its  wartime  bombing. 


ROAD  RAGE  seized  the  head- 
lines again  when  a 73-year-old 
war  veteran.  Ronald  Francis,  was 
pulled  from  his  car,  punched  and 
kicked  by  two  men  who  threatened 
to  set  his  vehicle  alight.  The  attack- 
ers apparently  mistook  a courtesy 
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wave  by  Mr  Francis  as  a two-fin- 
gered salute  as  they  allowed  him 
right-of-way  In  Portsmouth.  They 
abandoned  their  attack  only  after 
spotting  Ms  Normandy  Veterans' 
Association  badge. 

The  incident  occurred  three  days 
after  the  murder  of  Stephen 
Cameron,  aged  21,  stabbed  by  an- 
other motorist  in  a dispute  at  an 
M25  intersection  in  Kent. 

Meanwhile  the  new  edition  of  the 
Highway  Code,  to  be  issued  next 
month,  will  include  a section  on  how 
to  deal  with  road  rage,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  confirmed. 


FULSOME  and  eloquent  tributes 
were  paid  to  the  courage  and 
spirit  of  Jaymee  Bowen,  the  11-year- 
old  girt  who  died  of  myeloid 
leukaemia.  She  came  to  prominence 
last  year  as  Child  B when  her  father 
took  the  Cambridgeshire  health 
commission  to  court  because  it  re- 
fused to  carry  out  a second  bone 
marrow  transplant  on  her  at  a cost  of 
£75,000.  The  commission  argued 
that  Jaymee's  chances  of  recovering 
from  a second  transplant  were  virtu- 
ally nil.  and  that  the  money  would 
be  belter  spent  on  other  patients. 
Mr  Bowen  lost  his  fight  but  Jaymee 
survived  for  another  year  after  an 
nnonymous  benefactor  paid  for  her 
private  treatment  by  another  consul- 
tant, Peter  Gravett.  He  chose  an  ex- 
perimental form  of  treatment  _ 
donor  lymphocyte  infusion  — which 
had  been  tried  before  on  only  a 
handful  of  children. 


INSTANT  fortunes  were  made  by 
directors  and  employees  of  British 
Biotech,  a little-known  Oxford  phar- 
maceutical company,  when  encour- 
aging results  were  reported  after 
second-phase  clinical  tests  on  its 
new  cancer  drug,  marimastat.  The 
drug  is  designed  to  slow  the  spread 
of  tumours  in  a broad  range  of  can- 
cers, and  that  versatility  could  he 
the  secret  for  success  If  marimastat 
survives  a final  set  of  trials  and  goes 
on  sale  in  1999. 

Almost  all  of  Biotech's  350  staff 
were  last  year  given  options  to  buy 
shares.  Nearly  20  of  them  became 
millionaires  when  the  price  soared 
by  £8  to  £38.25,  later  falling  back  to 
£33.15,  placing  a £2  billion  price-tag 
on  a company  which  has  yet  to  make 
a profit  A year  ago,  the  shares  were 
worth  just  over  £5  each. 


| ORD  RUNCIE,  who  was  Arch- 
L_  bishop  of  Canterbury  until  1991, 
implicitly  criticised  the  manage- 
ment policies  and  “preachy*  style  of 
his  successor,  Dr  George  Carey, 
when  he  talked  about  the  wide-rang- 
ing reforms  to  be  debated  at  the 
July  session  of  the  General  Synod. 

Internal  reform  is  proposed  to  re- 
store credibility  to  the  financial  or- 
ganisation of  the  Church  after  the 
loss  of  £800  million  in  property 
speculation  and  the  revelation  that 
the  clergy’s  pension  scheme  was 
threatened  with  bankruptcy.  Lord 
Runcie,  however,  claimed  that 
under  Dr  Carey  the 'Church  had  lost 
influence  and  respect  among  deci- 
sion-makers. He  worried  that  a 
"management  church"  and  a 
“preachy  church*  would  find  Itself 
talking  to  a much  smaller  con- 
stituency. 


Alan  TVavla 

THE  Tory  Establislmient  com- 
bined last  week  with  Britain's 
most  senior  judges  to  launch 
a persistent  and  devastating  attack 
on  Michael  Howard,  sealing  his 
reputation  as  Britain's  worst  Home 
Secretary  for  nearly  40  years. 

The  unprecedented  onslaught 
from  the  legal  establishment  was 
led  by  the  retiring  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  Lord  Taylor,  and  was  com- 
bined with  accusations  of  his  be- 
trayal of  12  years  of  Conservative 
policies  by  former  Tory  ministers. 

The  3’i-hour  attack  in  the  House 
of  Lords  made  it  plain  that  the  Es- 
tablishment would  no  longer  toler- 
ate a shameless  Home  Secretary 
whose  three  years  in  office  have 
been  marked  by  repeated  prison  fi- 
ascos, US-atyle  authoritarian  penal 
policies,  and  defeats  in  the  courts. 

Mr  Howard's  refusal  to  apologise 
or  change  course  underlined  the 
knowledge  that  John  Major  cannot 
sack  him  without  opening  up  an 
internal  party  dispute  which  would 
threaten  to  engulf  the  Government 
Mr  Major  defended  Mr  Howard: 


"Michael  and  I have  decided  to 
introduce  a regime  of  tougher 
sentences  to  make  sure  that  when  u 
criminal  is  locked  up  lie  stays 
locked  up." 

The  sustained  onslaught  In  the 
House  of  Lords  centred  on  Mr 
Howard's  white  paper  proposing  the 
introduction  of  a US-style  "three 
strikes  and  you're  out"  law  and 
order  package.  Lord  Williams  of 
Mostyn,  former  chairman  of  the  Bar 
Council,  said:  "It  is  a perversion  of 
justice." 

The  valedictory  speech  from 
Lord  Taylor,  who  is  seriously  ill, 
gave  a clear  warning  to  Mr  Howard 
that  he  faces  huge  difficulties  in 
getting  his  flagship  law  and  order 
bill  on  to  the  statute  book  before  the 
general  election. 

Mr  Howard,  who  believes  the 
policy  remains  a vote  winner,  admit- 
ted he  was  limiting  the  discretion  of 
the  courts  but  said  the  judges  were 
being  soft. 

Lord  Taylor  said  the  introduction 
of  mandatory  minimum  sentences 
for  repeat  burglars  and  drug  dealers 
"quite  simply  mu9t  involve  a denial 
of  justice".  It  amounted  to  the  jetti- 


soning of  government  policy  spelled 
out  five  years  ago.  which  rejected 
minimum  sentences  :is  they,  would 
result  in  more  guilty  people  going 
free.  That  policy  was  “self-evidently 
wise,  fair  nnd  just"  and  he  went  on 
to  ask  “why  every  one  of  those 
propositions  of  government  polkj 
so  recently  propounded  is  now  to  be 
jettisoned  and  replaced  by  its  exact 
opposite?" 

The  pneknge  was  based  on  inade- 
quate research:  "Never  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  criminal  law  have  such 
far-reacliing  proposals  been  put  for- 
ward on  the  strength  of  such  flimsy 
and  dubious  evidence. 

“Judges  need  the  ability  to  tailor 
the  sentence  to  the  offence  — to 
make  the  punishment  fit  the  crime.’ 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  found 
port  from  every  corner  of  the 
House  of  Lords  with  the  former 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  Lord  Donald 
son,  arguing  that  Mr  Howard! 
white  paper  demonstrated  an  u n- 
precedented  and  deplorable  me» 
sage  from  the  Government  to  the 
public  not  to  trust  the  judges. 

Jail  obsession,  page  13 
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The  new  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Thomas  Bingham 
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Howard  can  expect  further  opposition 


Clare  Dyer 

Michael  Howard,  atm 

smarting  from  the  savage 
attack  on  his  sentencing  policy 
by  die  outgoing  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  Lord  Taylor,  would  not 
get  an  easier  ride  from  his  suc- 
cessor, Sir  Thomas  Bingham, 
say  senior  lawyers  and  judges. 

Downing  Street  confirmed  last 
week  that  Sir  Thomas  would  take 
over  the  top  job  in  the  English 
Judiciary  on  June  4,  with  his 
own  job  as  Master  of  the  Rolls 
going  to  Lord  Woolf, 

The  moves  follow  Lord 
Taylor's  enforced  retirement 
through  ill  health.  They  will 
place  two  of  Britain’s  moat  open- 
minded  judges  at  the  apex  of  the 
judicial  hierarchy.  Both  are 
clear-thinking  reformers  un- 
trammelled by  the  conservative 
mind-set  which  has  traditionally 
frustrated  attempts  at  reform. 

Sir  Thomas,  aged  62,  lacks 
Lord  Taylor’s  lifetime  of  experi- 
ence in  the  criminal  courts,  a 
disadvantage  In  fixe  job's  main 


function  of  overseeing  the  crimi- 
nal appeal  system.  But  he  Is 
expected  quickly  to  master  a job 
described  by  Lord  Donaldson, 
his  predecessor  as  Master  of  die 
Rolls,  as  a bed  of  nails. 

Among  die  sharper  nails  Sir 
Thomas  will  have  to  contend 
with  are  the  Home  Secretary's 
proposals  for.minlmum  sen- 
tences and  extending  mandatory 
life  sentences,  resisted  so 
robustly  by  Lord  Taylor.  Sir 
Thomas  has  not  been  an  outspo- 
ken critic  so  for  — • unlike  some 
judges  he  has  no  constitutional 
objections  — but  few  doubt  he 
wifi,  play  a key  part  in  trying  to 
defeat  any  bill  which  results. 

Sir  Thomas,  a lesB  outgoing 
character  than  Lord  Tayior,  is 
expected  to  adopt  a lower  pro- 
file, while  still  defending  the 
judges’  corner. 

Lord  Donaldson  said:  "Lord 
Taylor  came  In  after  a period  of ' 
total  silence,  compounded  fay 
Michael  Howard's  amazing  pro- 
posals. Now  we've  got  a sort  of 
hothouse  going  on.  Sir  Thomas 


mny  think  the  time  has  come  to  I 
cool  it  and  try  to  ensure  the  pub- 
lic is  better  Informed."  ■ , 
Both  Lord  Woolf  and  Sir 
Thomas  are  inclined  toward  the 
centre  politically,  and  ndthe^ls 
thought  to  be  a Tory  voter.  Sir 
Thotnas'B  wife,  Elizabeth,. fa.?0 
active  Liberal  Democrat  • 

The  battle  between  the  judge* 
and  the  executive  is  unllkeb’l®. 
end  If  Labour  wins  the  genem 
election.  The  shadow  lord  cm* 
cellor,  Lord  Irvine  of  Lairg,  to* 
QC  who  has  never  been  a juojft 
has  none  of  Lord  Mackaj^.m*  . 
stinct  to  protect  the  judges,  a®® 
is  a staunch  defender  of  pad*1’  ; 
mentary  sovereignty. 

Lord  Woolf,  aged  63,  b ® 
clal  activist  championing 
right  to  make  law  through  cos®8. 
Lord  Woolf  and  SlrThpnur 
have  tong  supported  ■ 

tion  of  the  European 
on  Human  Righto  totoEoghsP. 
law.  labour  Is  committed  v*  \ 
mpve,  though  ItwUJ.mfi®??^ 

of  power  from  Parliament®?*. 

wards  the  judges.  • 
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NHS  plan  for  drug  firms  to  treat  sick 


David  Brlndle 

MINISTERS  appear  ready  to 
let  drugs  companies  strike 
American-style  deals  with 
the  national  health  service  (NHS)  to 
take  over  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  certain  illnesses. 

A Department  of  Health  docu- 
ment sets  out  a framework  to  govern 
such  deals  between  the  drugs  indus- 
try and  health  authorities  or  fond- 
holding  doctors  in  what  it  calls 
“disease  management  partnerships”. 

Health  experts  last  week  warned 
of  the  danger  of  health  care  being 
distorted  by  commercial  considera- 
tions, and  called  for  foil  piloting  and 
evaluation  of  any  schemes. 


Employers  to 
access  police 
files  on  staff 

Barbie  Putter 

C MPLOYERS  will  be  given  ac- 
L-cess  to  the  criminal  records 
of  job  applicants  under  propos- 
als to  be  outlined  by  the  Home 
Office  this  month. 

A white  paper  will  propose 
that  an  Independent  agency  be 
setup  to  manage  access  to 
police  criminal  records. 

Job  seekera  will  be  asked  to 
present  employers  with  an  offi- 
cial certificate  stadng  whether 
they  have  a criminal  record, 
available  for  a fee  from  the 
agency  only  to  the  individual 
concerned. 

Most  employers  would  not  be 
able  to  approach  the  agency,  but 
they  would  be  allowed  fell 
access  via  the  agency  for  appli- 
cants In  sensitive  fields  or 
positions  of  trust. 

Categories  are  likely  to  include 
dentists,  opticians,  lawyers,  taxi 
drivers,  accountants,  nursing 
home  managers,  bank  and 
building  society  managers. 
National  Lottery  ticket  sellers 
and  firefighters. 

Checks  would  be  carried  out 
with  the  agreement  of  the  appli- 
cants who  would  receive  a copy 
°f  the  information. 

Enhanced  vetting,  including 
not  only  current  and  spent  con- 
victions, but  also  information 
from  local  police  records  for 
ndnor  offences  and  caudons,  Is 
Proposed  tor  prospective  em- 
ployees who  would  have  regular, 
“•supervised  access  to  children. 

Statutory  authorities  involved 
“•  work  with  children,  such  as 
social  services  and  education  de- 
partments, can  already  carry  out 
checks  on  potential  employees. 

The  criminal  records  of  7 mil- 
Uon  people  are  held  on  a new 
computer  system,  Phoenix,  at 

Scotland  Yard. 

When  the  proposals  were  first 

‘caked  last  year,  they  alarmed 
“ose  wfyo  worked  with  ex-af- 
tonders  who  bald  itwouldeffec- 
“yely  exclude  tens  of  thousands 
°*  People  from  the  job  market  be- 
j^use  of  one  mistake  in  the  past 
"tony  ex-prisoners  are  among  the 
loug.term  unemployed, 

The  Rehabilitation  of 
Renders  Act.1974  states  that, ' 
ctotalla  of  convictions  which 
tory  a prison  sentence  of  30, 
®]ontha  dr  less  do  pot  have  to  be 

disclosed  after  10  years. 


However,  the  health  department 
document  proposes  only  limited 
checks.  It  says  ministers  are  “in- 
clined to  the  view  that  piloting  and 
evaluation  are  primarily  a matter  for 
local,  rather  than  national,  determi- 
nation". 

In  the  United  States,  "disease 
management"  has  emerged  as  a 
means  of  curbing  health  care  costs 
by  giving  drugs  companies  a com- 
mercial incentive  to  control  an  ill- 
ness: limiting  prevalence  through 
prevention,  stabilising  sufferers 
through  drug  therapy  or  arranging 
surgery. 

The  new  circular  has  a covering 
letter  which  states:  “We  are.  as  you 
know,  considering  the  issues  raised 


by  disease  management  partner- 
ships between  the  private  sector 
and  the  NHS.  particularly  the  extent 
to  which  the  [NHS]  executive  seeks 
to  regulate  NHS  participation  in 
such  ventures." 

Such  partnerships,  the  circular 
say9,  may  involve  a contract  with  a 
drugs  company  restricting  or  speci- 
fying which  drugs  may  be  used  to 
treat  patients,  and  determining 
provision  of  other  services. 

If  partnerships  go  ahead,  they 
must  be  "appropriate  to  a publicly- 
funded  service”;  compatible  with 
national  arrangements  for  prescrib- 
ing and  dispensing  medicine;  repre- 
sent good  value  for  money;  and 
avoid  conflicts  of  interest. 


Patient  consent  must  be  obtained 
and  patients  must  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  most  appropriate  treat- 
ment for  their  condition,  the 
circular  says.  “Agreements  should 
not  bind  clinicians  to  use  exclu- 
sively a particular  company’s  prod- 
uct, unless  no  therapeutically 
effective  alternatives  are  available." 

Chris  Ham,  director  of  the  health 
services  management  centre  at 
Birmingham  university,  said  the 
idea  of  disease  management  deato 
needed  to  be  approached  cau- 
tiously. 

"It  has  to  be  done  in  a way  that  is 
properly  evaluated  and  meets  peo- 
ple's legitimate  concerns  about  the 
NHS  getting  too  close  to  the  drugs 
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Industry  and  ending  up  skewing 
services  because  commercial  moti- 
vations are  coming  loto  the  picture 
too  strongly,"  Professor  Ham  said. 

• Nursing  unions  last  week  reacted 
furiously  to  a report,  endorsed  by 
NHS  leaders,  proposing  the  profes- 
sion be  submerged  in  a new  breed 
of  "generic  carers". 

The  report  says  there  is  a "com- 
pelling” case  for  increasing  sharply 
the  number  of  such  staff  who  have 
no  professional  qualification.  Within 
10  years,  40  per  cent  could  be  non- 
nurses, compared  with  28  per  cent 
now.  Unions  condemned  the  report 
as  a cover  for  de-skilling  nursing 
and  crude  cost-cutting. 

The  report,  The  Future  Health- 
care Workforce,  is  the  result  of  an 
18-month  study  commissioned  by 
the  heath  services  management 
unit  at  Manchester  university. 


Personal  Investment  Planning 
with  VIP  Service 


Are  you  considering  - 

using  an  offshore  I IfcV 
bank?  In  that  case  ly 

contact  Jyske  Bank. 

Jyske  Bank  offers  all 
that  you  would  expect 
of  an  offshore  bank;  ^ 
security,  quality  and 
discretion.  And  as  a 
bank  with  Danish  roots,  5 
we  offer  you  something  A 
extra;  always  n profes-  ^ 
sional  and  friendly  service. 


,®e 
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VIP  Service 

You  will  be  assigned  your  own  personal  account 
manager  who  will  monitor  your  investment,  and 
make  suggestions  with  regard  to  any  changes  to  be 
made.  After  careful  consideration  of  your  investment 
horizon  and  risk  profile,  a tailor-made  investment 
proposal  will  be  forwarded  to  you. 

In  Jvske  Bank  you  can  build  your  portfolio  from  a 
wide  range  of  investment  products  - from  high- 
interest  bearing  current  accounts  with  Visa  card,  to 
mutual  fund9  and  individual  securities  portfolios. 
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-V J ‘ J degree  of  risk,  you 
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y % [1  sit  up  to  4 times.  This 

1 1 offers  you  the  possibility  of 

* f J 1 investing  a larger  amount 
1 1 and  of  obtaining  a higher 

V return  on  your  investment. 

Are  you  looking  for  tm  offshore  banking 
— partner?  For  further  information,  ma  il  or 

fax  the  coupon  or  pay  us  a visit  on  the 
In  temet:  ”/i  ttpJhvxv  io.fyske-Bank.dk/ PB”. 

You  are  also  welcome  to  contact 
Jyske  Bank  (London),  10-12  Alie  Street. 

Freepost:  LON  5323,  London  El  8BR. 

Freephone:  0 800  378  415.  Fax : 171264  7717. 

This  advertisement  is  approved  by  Jyske  Bank  (London), 
who  are  regulated  by  the  SFA  for  the  conduct  of  business 
in  the  UK. 

The  mine  of  fund  investments  can  go  down  as  uvU  as  up  mid  an  investor  may 
not  get  back  the  original  amount  invested.  Depending  on  the  investor's 
currency  of  reference,  currency  fluctuations  may  adversely  affect  the  value  of 
Investments. 
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Private  Banking  the  Friendly.  Way 

lytke  Bank  Is  Denmark's  fourth  largest  bank  and  employs  2,600  people  hi  122  domestic  branches  end  u number  of  snbsidiarfes  in  ' 
various  European  countries.  Jyske  Bank  Is  a public  company  quoted  on  the  Copenhagen  Slock  Exchange  with  more  than  J60.000  shareholders. 
The  Bank's  international  customers  are  mainly  being  serviced  from  Ihe  below  mentioned  units.  | • 

Any  deposit  account  established  In  Jyske  Bank  (Gibraltar)  or  Jyske  Bank  ( Schweiz I U uot  protected  under  Km  Deposit  Protection  Schemes 
run  in  Ihe  United  Kingdom  and  Denmark.  The  Investment  services  undertaken  on  your  behalf  (or  provided  to  you)  are  not  covered  bv 
the  rales  and  regulations  made  for  Ihe  protection  of  Investors  In  the  United  Kingdom.  Jyske  Bnnk  ( Gibraltar ) is  licensed  by  the  ' 


Financial  Services  Commission,  License  No.  FSC  001  00B. 
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Major  goes  to  war  with  Europe 


Guardian  Reporters 


JOHN  MAJOR  provoked  the 
biggest  ends  in  Anglo-Euro- 
pean  relations  since  Britain 
joined  the  European  Union  in  1973 
by  declaring  last  week  a policy  of 
non  co-operation  with  her  partners 
in  retaliation  at  their  refusal  to  lift 
tile  ban  on  British  beef  exports. 

An  angry  John  Major  accused  un- 
named partners,  known  to  include 
tile  German-  Chancellor,  Helmut 
Kohl,  of  a breach  of  faith  and  a wilful 
disregard  of  Britain's  interests.  The 
policy  means  Britain  will  first  use  its 
veto  to  block  the  passage  of  ail  Eli 
directives  requiring  unanimity. 

Britain  will  also  adopt  a policy  of 
non  co-operation  at  meetings  of  the 
In  terG  over  omental  Conference.  If 
no  solution  is  found  by  the  start  of 
the  next  EU  Heads  of  Government 
summit  in  Florence  on  June  21  and 
22,  Mr  Major  vowed  to  disrupt  ILb 
proceedings  and  refuse  to  sign  any 
communique  at  Florence,  so  turn- 
ing it  into  a legal  nullity. 

The  policy  takes  Mr  Major  to  the 
brink  of  breaking  both  EU  and 
British  law,  but  the  strategy  has 
been  pitched  to  prevent  Britain  being 
exposed  to  counter  legal  action. 

The  Prime  Minister  rounded  on 
his  European  partners,  especially 
Spain,  Germany  and  Austria,  saying; 
“A  balanced  proposal  on  the  best 
scientific  advice  had  been  ignored 
by  a number  of  member  slates,  in 
some  cases  despite  prior  as  sue 
antes  of  support  1 must  tell  the 
Hous?  that  I regard  such  action  as  a 
wilful  disregard  of  Britain's  interests 
and  in  some  cases  a breach  of  faith." 

Delighted  Tory  Eurosceptics 
claimed  Mr  Major  had  achieved  a 
massive  internal  political  victory 
against  the  party's  pro-European 
wing,  so  casting  the  die  for  a fiercely 
patriotic  Tory  re-election  strategy. 

Mr  Major's  drastic  plans  to  para- 
lyse Europe  follows  British  minis- 
ters' exasperation  at  the  repeated 
refusal  of  EU  countries  to  take  even 
limited  steps  to  lift  the  two-month 
ban  on  British  beef  products. 

The  policy  of  attrition,  agreed  in 
outline  by  the  Cabinet  last  month, 
was  sanctioned  in  detail  with  the 
pro-European  Chancellor  of  die  Ex- 
chequer, Kenneth  Clnrke,  and  the 
chief  whip,  Alistair  Goodlad,  last 
week.  The  Foreign  Secretary,  Mal- 
colm Rifidnd,  who  had  canvassed 
cabinet  ministers  far  retaliatory  op- 


tions, also  gave  his  endorsement. 
Friends  of  Mr  Clarke  insisted  he 
was  a genuine,  if  reluctant,  convert 

The  move  provoked  a furious  re- 
sponse in  parts  of  Europe.  "These 
problems  cannot  be  solved  by 
atrongarm  tactics  or  blackmail,"  the 
Italian  foreign  minister,  Lamberto 
Dini,  said.  Sweden,  which  has  also 
supported  Britain  over  the  beef  ban, 
warned  that  the  EU  must  ensure 
that  any  British  ban  does  not  affect 
the  work  of  the  Community. 

However,  EU  ministers  will  prob- 
ably vote  by  a sufficient  majority  to 
lift  the  partial  ban  on  June  3 or  — 
after  a further  delay, of  15  days  — 
the  Commission  will  invoke  rarely 
used  powers  to  lift  it 

The  crisis  meanwhile  dared  into  a 
party  political  dash  in  Britain 
which  could  turn  the  coming  gen- 
eral election  into  a poisonous  battle 
over  patriotism. 

As  British  officials  started  apply- 
ing the  veto  to  routine  EU  business 
in  Brussels,  Mr  Kifkind  accused  the 
Opposition  leader  Tony  Blair  of  urn 
dermining  the  Government’s  efforts 
to  get  the  worldwide  beef  ban  lifted. 

Mr  Rifldnd’s  attack  came  After 
Mr  Blair  hnd  used  his  one-day  visit 
to  Rome  to  offer  wary  support  for 
I the  new  British  tactics  of  “pressure 


combined  with  negotiations". 

'Talk  of  wars  on  Europe  and  all 
the  rest  is  irresponsible  and  fool- 
ish," the  Labour  leader  said  after 
meeting  Romano  Prodi,  the  new 
Italian  prime  minister.  Tt  is  absol- 
utely essential  that  we  do  all  we  can 
to  ensure  that  the  Government  strat- 
egy works  and  we  get  the  ban  lifted." 

But  Mr  Blair's  promise  not  to  un- 
dermine the  national  interest  while 
judging  the  British  measures  step 
by  step  whs  not  enough  for  Mr 
Rifkind.  "He  cannot  make  up  his 
mind  on  such  a crucial  issue.  That  is 
pretty  pathetic,”  he  said. 

Gordon  Brown  called  the  attack 
proof  that  the  Tories  are  election- 
eering instead  of  "attempting  to 
undo  the  negotiating  disasters  and 
incompetence". 

Mr  Major's  European  tightrope 
walk  became  increasingly  precari- 
ous over  the  weekend  as  the  Cabi- 
net's policy  of  non  co-operation  was 
attacked  by  both  Tory  left  and  right 
— and  was  brushed  dlsmlssively 
aside  by  Jacques  Santer,  President 
of  tlie  European  Commission. 

Though  Mr  San  tor's  insistence 
that  the  BSE-led  ertais  was  largely 
the  fault  of  Britain’s  own  six-week 
delay  even  annoyed  Labour,  the 
most  ominous  words  were  uttered 


by  a former  minister,  George 
Walden,  who  threatened  to  resign 
the  Tory  whip  if  Mr  Major's  anti- 
European  stance  over  beef  gets 
much  more  serious. 

Mr  Walden,  who  is  stepping 
down  as  MP  for  Buckingham  at  the 
next  election,  lias  no  plans  to  defect 
to  Labour  or  the  Liberal  Democrats. 
But  he  has  less  to  lose  (linn  Mr 
Major,  whose  overall  Commons  ma- 
jority is  now  one. 

While  stressing  he  would  do 
"nothing  petulant  or  rash",  Mr 
Walden,  a Euro-agnostic  rather  than 
enthusiast,  said  he  would  be  adopt- 
ing a wait-and-see  attitude.  But  lie 
made  plain  that  lie  believes  Mr 
Major  is  making  a big  mistake.  "I 
don’t  see  the  Government's  game 
plan.  If  I did,  I might  be  a little  less 
critical,1'  he  sold. 

Ironically,  the  MP’a  fear  — that 
the  confrontation  with  Euroix*  will 
rapidly  escalnle  — is  precisely  what 
some  Eurosccplics  hope  will  happen. 

With  MPs  on  both  sides  jittery 
that  the  Cnbinet  may  be  slipping  to- 
wards nn  autumn  election  — parly 
workers  have  been  told  not  to  take 
holidays  in  October,  November  and 
December.  .. 

Comment,  page  12 


Tory  cash  linked  to  Serb  firm  on  US  blacklist 


Guardian  Reporters I 

THE  Conservative  party  was 
plunged  into  fresh  turmoil  last 
week  after  it  was  revealed  that  a 
Yugoslav-born  British  citizen  at  the 
centre  of  an  investigation  into  fund- 
ing was  a director  of  two  companies 
on  a US  Treasury  sanctions  black- 
list drawn  up  as  a result  of  the  war 
in  the  Ballcans. 

Zanic  Tancic,  aged  49,  originally 
from  Serbia,  said  to  have  given  an 
undisclosed  sum  to  the  Tory  party 
when  Jeremy  Hanley  was  chairman, 
is  thought  to  have  no  links  to  the 
Bosnian  Serbs  or  their  leader 
Radovan  Karadzic. 

There  is  no  suggestion  Mr  Tancic 
acted  improperly,  but  the  revela- 
tions are  bound  to  cause  embarrass- 
ment for  theTbry  party  hierarchy. 

Brian  Mawhinney,  the . party 
chairman,  announced  an  Investiga- 
tion into  funding  after  the  Sunday 
Times  claimed  a Serbian  business- 


man had  made  a donation  to  the 
party. 

Mr  Tancic,  now  living  in  France 
pfter  gaining  British  citizenship 
several  years  ago,  is  managing 
director  of  Metta  Trading,  and  a for- 
mer chairman  of  Metalchem  Inter- 
national, both  of  which  featured  on' 
the  blacklist.  One  of  his  fellow  for- 
mer directors  at  Metta  Trading  was 
Jovan  Zebic,  aged  57,  now  deputy 
prime  minister  of  the  joint  Serbian- 
Montenegrin  state. 

Mr  Tanclc's  solicitors,  Peter 
Carter-Ruck  and  Partners,  who  said  1 
neither  company  had  ever  traded 
with  Yugoslavia,  said  Mr  Zebic  had 
been  removed  from  the  board  in 
July  1993  to  comply  with  sanctions. 

A US  Treasury  spokesman  con- 
firmed that  both  companies  were 
still  on  its  blacklist 

Robin  Cook,  shadow  foreign  sec- 
retary, said:  Tt  is  clear  the  public 
bias  every  right  to  be  concerned. 
The  only  way  the  Conservatives  can 


clear  the  air  Is  by  coming  clean  with  | 
their  list  of  donors” 

The  Sunday  Times  has  alleged 
that  unidentified  businessmen  who . 
made  donations  to  the  Tory  party 
had  Indirect  links  with  Mr  Karadzic, 
wanted  on  war  crime  charges. 

But  the  recent  statement  from 
solicitors  acting  for  one  business- 
mao  referred  to  in  the  article  stated 
that  the  client  was  “putraged  by  any 
suggestion  that  he  is  linked  in  any 
way  to  Radovan  Karadzic  or  the 
Bosnian  Seths'*. 

labour  and  the  liberal  Demo- 
crats later  challenged  John  Major  to 
confirm  allegations  that  MI6 
warned  him  as  early  as  1992  that  the 
Conservative  party  was  receiving 
five-figure  cheques  from  Serbian 
sources  linked  to  Mr  Karadzic,  and, 
to  explain  why  further  cheques  were 
still  being  received  as  late  as  1994. 

Mr  Cook  said  he  would  pre$s  the 
Prime  Minister  to  cohfirm  that  Mi6 
— warded  by  a Tory  MP  working 


for  the  intelligence  services  during 
a tour  of  former  Yugoslavia  — had 
alerted  Downing  Street,  and  to  ex- 
plain, if  so,  “why  the  Conservative 
party  was  still  receiving  in  1994 
funds  from  a company  on  the  US 
government’s  blacklist". 

Mr  Cook  complained  it  now 
looked  as  if  the  donation  was  “part 
of  a pattern  Stretching  over  the 
years  of  Britain's  military  presence 
in  Bosnia.  No  wonder  MI6  was  wor- 
ried. Ordinary  people  too  will  be 
1 worried."  V 

, The  information  which  has  now 
come  to  light  is  understood  to  .have 
been  passed  to  MI6  by  an  unnamed 
Tory  MP  in  1992.  According  to  the 
Sunday  Times,  'after1  receiving  q 
report  from  an  MI6  officer  about 
the  1992  donation,  Sir  Colin  McColl, 
former  head  of  MI6,  wrote  on  the 
report:  This  should  be  treated  as  a 
hot  potato  and  should  be  passed 
immediately  to  the  Prime  Minister." 
It  reported  M16  was  later  told  that 
Mr  Major  had1  received  the  warning 
and  had  ordered  the  money  be 
returned. 


Conservative 
MPs  revolt 
over  media  bill 


Rebecca  Smithers 
end  Patrick  Wlntour 


TWO  rising  righlwitig  atm  of  the 
Tory  back  benches  were  forced 
to  resign  as  parliamentary  private 
secretaries  last  week  after,  they 
voted  against  the  central  plank  of 
the  Government's  Broadcasting  Bill 
limit  ing  cross-media  ownership. 

John  Whltlingdale,  MP  for  Colch- 
ester South  and  Maldon,  once  politi- 
cal adviser  to  Margaret  Thatcher 
mui  now  an  aide  to  the  education 
minister  Eric  Forth,  and  Peter 
Atkinson,  MP  for  Hexham  and  PPS 
to  two  Foreign  Office  ministers  in- 
cluding Jeremy  Hanley,  defied  Gov- 
ernment whips  with  an  amendment 
They  tabled  ami  then  backed  the 
amendment  which  would  have 
allowed  newspaper  groups  such  as 
News  International  and  the  Mirror 
Group  to  buy  stakes  in  terrestrial 
television  companies.  The  two  men 
immediately  resigned  when  their 
amendment  was  defeated  by  just 
one  vote — 14  to  13. 

The  amendment  would  have  cut 
through  the  Broadcasting  Bill  by 
allowing  newspaper  groups  to  buy 
stakes  in  terrestrial  TV  companies 
regardless  of  their  share  of  the 
newspaper  market,  so  long  as  it  was 
decreed  to  be  in  the  public  interest, 
Virginia  BoUomlcy,  the  Heritage 
Secretary,  inheriting  a policy  from 
Stephen  Dorreil,  had  insisted  no 
newspaper  group  with  more  than  a 
20  per  cent  share  in  the  newspaper 
market  should  be  allowed  a stake  in 
commercial  TV. 

The  threshold  blocks  both  Rupert 
Murdoch's  News  International  and 
the  Mirror  from  seeking  a slake  in 
Channel  3 and  5 TV  franchises. 


Rebels  plan 
own  party 

RHilHldabnlir  councillors 
who  were  expelled  from  the 
party  Inst  year  utter  forming  a 
breakaway  faction  tiro  planning 
to  In  illicit  nn  nltornutivc  parly 
him!  field  candidates  in  thp  next 
go ne rat  election,  writes  Barbie 
Duttcr. 

A number  of  the  15  WataqD  . 
councillors  who  were  expelledfo 
December  over  claims  that  they 
operated  a “party  within  a party* 
hope  to  launch  their  Democratic 
Labour  Party  by  the  end  of  Junk 
It  would  bring  a third  LabP“T. 
party  into  the  political  arerta, . . ■ ; 
following  the  lauhch  of  Arthur 
ScnrgW’s  Socialist  Laboiir  Party 
on  May  1.  " 

Meanwhile  the  Labour  party .. 
disbanded  the  ruling  group  OP-., 
Hackney  council  In  eaqt  lop™# 
after  a revolt  over  last  month  a ,</ 
election  of  the  mayor. . ' . . j 
Thirty-six  of  the  39  coundK , 
lore  can  rejoin  the  group.wity®.  •. 
they  give  on  undertaking  to'., . 
abide  by  party  rules.  If  .. 
refuse,  they  will  be  deemed  "; ; 
have  expelled  themselves.  ,.i 
• BUI  Morris,  the  leadrf  pf*. 
Transport  and  General  W1^^ 
Union  - iabouris  bl#ttVg 
affiliate  — vyamed  that  a lagM 
administration  wbuld  bfj; 

“no  favours*'  and  would  fr 
like  “any  other  employe*/  jjffl 
gotiations  on  public  sector 
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In  Brief 


PATRICK  KELLY,  the  Bishop 
of  Salford,  has  been  named 
as  the  new  Archbishop  of  Liver- 
pool. He  combines  a conserva- 
tive approach  to  theology  with  a 
concern  for  social  Issues  and  . 
commitment  to  ecumenicallsm. 

THE  millionaire  businessman 
Owen  Oyston  was  jailed  for 
six  years  after  being  convicted  of 
raping  and  indecently  assaulting 
a 16-year-old  model  In  1991. 


BRITAIN'S  military  planners 
are  resigned  to  maintaining 
a substantial  force  in  Bosnia 
alter  the  Nato-led  forces  with- 
draw at  the  end  of  the  year.  But 
the  Chief  of  Defence  Staff,  Field 
Marshal  Sir  Peter  Inge,  has 
warned  privately  that  Britain  1b 
not  prepared  to  fill  the  gaps  left 
by  other  nations. 


THE  daughter  of  the  sculptor 
Henry  Moore  has  lost  her 
legal  fight  to  gain  control  of  some 
of  her  father’s  works. 

Mark  Newell,  a former 

financier  jailed  for  helping 
his  brother  to  cover  up  the  mur- 
der of  their  wealthy  parents  in 
Jersey,  is  free  to  inherit  part  of 
the  family  fortune  after  being 
freed  less  than  two  years  into  a 
six-year  sentence. 

THE  number  of  charities 
found  guilty  of  malpractice 
or  maladministration  soared  by 
a third  last  year  to  almost  400. 

A FORMER  soldier  was  jailed 
for  life  for  trying  to  kill  a 
man  who  picked  him  up  in  a bar. 
George  Rees,  who  bad  suffered 
homosexual  rape  and  abuse  In 
the  army,  taunted  Tony  Grundy 
about  his  sexual  tastes  and  then 
stabbed  him  three  times  with  a 
kitchen  knife, 


TWO  men  were  jailed  for  dis- 
tributing child  pornography 
on  the  Internet  after  a plea  that 
the  material  (lid  not  constitute 
photographs  was  rejected. 


THE  National  Gash  Registers 
Book  Award,  Britain’s  most 
valuable  non-fiction  prize  worth' 
£25,000,  was  awarded  to  the 
favourite  Eric  Lomax  for  his 
book  The  Railway  Man,  about 
Japanese  prisoners  of  war 
during  the  second  world  war. 


OVER  a quarter  of  British  " • 
Council  employees  based  in 
the  UK  are  to  lose  their  jobs  lit  a 
deal  under  which  the  Foreign 
Office  will'  help  fond  redun-  ' 
dancies  to  save  posts  abroad. 


THE  UK  fall  from  15th  to  19th 
place  in  the  global  competitr : 
freness  league  table  tills  year.  The' 
UK  was  behind  four  other  mem-  • 
hers  of  the  Group  of  Seven  major 
Industrial  nations  — the  US,  ■ 
Japan , Germany  and  Canada, 
Seven  years  ago,  Britain  held 
1 Ith  place  but  has  now  been  • 
overtaken  by  Chile,  Belgium, 
Luxembourg  and 'Finland.'  ■ ■ 


British  to  give  ground  on  IRA 


Eamonn  Maine  in  Belfast 
and  Mary  Holland  In  Dublin 

THE  BRITISH  Government  is 
prepared  to  allow  detailed  dis- 
cussions to  begin  on  constitu- 
tional and  political  issues  at  the 
all-party  Northern  - Ireland  talks 
before  the  IRA  starts  handing  over 
its  weapons. 

However,  the  process  will  be 
conditional  on- the 'Republicans  giv- 
ing a commitment  at  the  beginning 
of  the  talks  on  June  10  that  the  IRA 
will  decommission  sooner  rather 
than  later  during  the  round-table 
discussions. 

The  British  move  came  as  Sir 
Patrick  Mayhew,  the  Northern  Ire- 
land Secretary,  prepared  to  meet 
Dick  Spring,  the  Irish  Foreign  Min- 
ister, in  Dublin  on  Tuesday  to  try  to 


resolve  the  serious  differences  be- 
tween the  two  governments  over 
decommissioning  weapons. 

The  meeting  has  been  given 
added  urgency  by  Thursday's  elec- 
tions in  Northern  Ireland,  which  are 
intended  to  proride  a route  into  the 
all-party  talks.  Mr  Spring  has  said 
he  is  “determined  rather  than 
optimistic"  about  bridging  “the  con- 
siderable distance"  between  them. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  try  to 
break  the  deadlock  that  followed 
four  hours  of  discussions  in  London 
last  week  at  which  the  two  sides 
failed  to  reach  agreement  on  several 
points  pertinent  to  the  start  of  this 
month's  talks. 

The  British  government  has  so 
for  foiled  to  demonstrate  to  Dublin 
how  John  Major’s  promise,  given  in 
an  Irish  Times  interview,  that 
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Boy  held  by  Nigerian 
forces  ‘as  a hostage’ 


Rebacoa  Smithers 

and  Barbie  Putter 

A 13-YEAR-OLD  British  boy  ar- 
rested and  detained  for  a 
month  by  the  Nigerian  security 
forces  is  being  held  "hostage", 
apparently  because  of  his  father's 
political  connections,  it  emerged  on 
Sunday. 

Confusion  surrounding  John-Paul 
Mokulou's  plight  deepened  after  he 
spent  most  of  the  weekend  being 
questioned  by  the  authorities  in 
Lagos,  despite  haring  been  released 
from  detention  last  week  ahd  re- 
united with  his  family.  ••• 

The  Nigerian  authorities  have 
asked  to  see  the  boy’s  passport  and 
Ordered  him  to  report  to  them  twice 
a week,  effectively  barring  his  re- 
turn home  to  London;  where  he 
lives  with  his  mother.1 
• Graham  Hand,  Britain's  deputy 
high  commissioner  hi  Lagos,  said 
consular  staff  who  saw  Jolin-Paul 
said  he  was  flt  and  cheerful.  Ihtettsti 
pressure  would  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Nigerian  authorities  to  allow 
the  boy  to  return  honie.' 

■ Asked  by  BBC  Radio’s  World  at 
One  if  John-Paul  was  being  kept  as  a 
sort  of  “hostage" 1 because  the 
authorities  wanted  his  fathers  Mr 
Hand  said;  T thlnk  that  Is  true.""*  • 

::  The  teenager  was  arrested  In  April 
while  Visiting  his  father  and  other 
relatives  hi  the  West  African  state, 

« Security  forces1  raided  the  House 


he  was  visiting  in  Lagos  on  April  23, 
apparently  to  seize  his  father,  who  is 
believed  to  be  related  to  the 
Imprisoned  former  president  Major- 
General  Olusegun  Obasanjo. 

John-Paul  was  kept  under  arrest 
in  a security  service  building  on  the 
outskirts  of  Lagos  in  an  apparent 
attempt  to  force  his  father,  who 
escaped  during  the  raid,  to  give 
himself  up. 

The  boy  was  released  last  week 
and  was  expected  to  fly  back  to  his 
Britain  with  his  mother.  But  he  was 
still  with  the  Nigerian  authorities  on 
Sunday  after  six  hours  of  “further 
questioning".  • 

In  London,  Foreign  Office1  offi- 
cials said  they  had  "serious  con- 
cerns”: about  the  boy’s  case,  and 
summoned  representatives  from 
the  Nigerian  High  Commission  for 
an  emergency  meeting.  ■ • • • 

- Although  John-Paul  was  born  in 
Britain,  and  is  travelling  on  a 'British 
passport,  Foreign  Office-  officials 
have  told  his  MP,  Glenda  Jackson, 
who  represents  Hampstead  and  High- 
gate,  that' they  are  unable  to  take 
further  action  to1  ensure  his  safety 
because  of  his  dual  nationality. 

Mb  Jackson  said:  hI  am  deeply 
disturbed  that  despite  initial  reports 
of  his  release  John-Paul  is  being  pre- : 
vented  from  Tearing  Nigeria.-  It  Is  ; 
imperative  that  the  British / H|#i 
Commission  ; In  Lagos -doeaivery-, 
thing’  In  :ifa‘  power  to  ensure1  John- 
Paul's  safety."  • w ;•! 


decommissioning  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  block  negotiations,  will 
work  out  in  practice. 

The  IRA  has  repeatedly  made  it 
clear  it  will  not  accept  decommis- 
sioning as  a precondition  for  negoti- 
ations. In  turn,  Dublin  now  accepts 
there  would  not  have  been  a cease- 
fire in  the  first  place  had  there  been 
such  a stipulation.  Dublin  takes  the 
view  it  would  be  much  harder  a 
second  time  round  to  make  another 
ceasefire  conditional  on  decommis- 
sioning as  a route  into  the  June  10 
talks. 

The  British  government  holds  to 
the  view  that  it  has  compromised  on 
the  Issue.  Sir  Patrick  Mayhew  said 
last  month  the  Government  wanted 
decommissioning  ahead  of  all  party 
negotiations.  The  IKA  said  it  could 
only  happen  at  the  end.  The  report 
by  the  international  panel  headed 
by  George  Mitchell  provided  a mid- 
dle course  on  decommissioning. 

Failure  to  find  sonic  way  of  deal- 
ing with  the  decommissioning  issue 
has  inevitably  cast  doubt  on 
whether  Sinn  Fein  will  be  admitted 
to  the  talks  since  it  requires  another 
IRA  ceasefire  for  the  parly  to  be  in- 
cluded in  them. 

But  both  governments  will  be 
carefully  watching  the  response  to 
the  latest  developments  by  David 
Trimble,  die  Ulster  Unionist  leader, 
who  says  that  "product,  equipment 
of  some  sort"  — decommissioning 
in  any  other  sense  of  the  word  — 
must  be  handed  over  during  the 
opening  session  of  the  June  talks. 

He  has  threatened  to  withdraw 
the  support  of  his  parly's  nine  MPs 
at  Westminster  If  there  is  any  "back- 
sliding" by  the  Government  on  the 
Issue.  — The  Observer 
• Mary  Robinson  is  to  visit  Britain 
next  week,  the  first  official  visit  by 
any  Irish  president. 


Ofsted  clash 
with  councils 


A BATHE  of  wills  Is  develop- 
AAlng  over  the  plans  by  Ofsted, 
the  schools  inspection  agency,  to 
survey  maths  standards  In  three 
authorities  where  test  and  exami- 
nation results  are  below  average, 
writes  Donald  MacLeod, 

Kn owsley  on  Merseyside,  and 
Greenwich  and  Newham  in 
London,  are  demanding  assur- 
ances about  the  content  and 
presentation  of  the  proposed 
survey  report;  assurances  which 
Ofoted  is  unlikely  to  give.  • 

Senior  Ofsted  officials  believe 
they  have  the  right  to  administer 
tests  to  children;  as  part  of  their 
remit  to  inspect  whtiola,  They 
said  they  would  go  ahead  with-  < 
out  the  co-operation  of  the  local 
authorities  if  the  negotiations 
broke  down. 

Ofated's  report  on  reading  "" 
standards  In  three  London 
boroughs  provoked  a row  after 
being  rewritten  by  Chris 
Woodhead,  the  chlefinBpector, 
to  sharpen-  criticism  of  poor  ■ 
teaching.  Islington,  Southwark  ' 
and  Tbtyer  Hamlets  accused  him 
of  politic^}  bias  for  omitting  dr  * 
ploying  down  the  Impact  of : ! 
poverty  anddeprivation.  '■  /.<■ 

• Jade  Brown,  the  hetid  teacher 
^of  an  east  London  primary. 
school;  who  was  critidbed  for  > ' 
preventing  ptipils  jfrpm  seeing  *'■ 
the  bullet,-  Roitiep  and  Juliet;  had 
become  aft  Ofsted  fru/pectoiv^' 
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Milk  fears 
create  new 
food  crisis 


Michael  White 

THE  Government  was  this  week 
enmeshed  in  another  escalating 
food  safety  crisis  after  insisting 
tii  ere  was  no  cause  for  alarm  over 
powdered  baby  milk  — and  there- 
fore no  need  to  identity  nine  brands 
thought  to  contain  potentially 
harmful  chemicals. 

Against  the  background  of  the 
running  battle  over  beef,  it  was  not  a 
formula  designed  to  quell  concern. 
Consumer  groups  and  opposition 
MPs  demanded  more  information. 

The  row  arises  from  research 
suggesting  that  damage  to  human 
fertility  and  even  cancers  could 
arise  from  phthatates  in  some*  milks. 
This  group  of  chemicals  is  common 
in  plastic  packaging,  though  at 
levels  well  below  European  Union 
safety  standards. 

The  Government's  deputy  chief 
medical  officer.  Dr  Jeremy  Metiers, 
issued  a statement  saying;  “The 
Department  of  Health  has  seen  the 
papers  and  there  is  no  cause  for 
alarm.  Mothers  should  continue  to 
use  the  infant  formula  that  they 
have  been  feeding  their  babies." 

A junior  agriculture  minister.  Tim 
Boswell,  said:  "We  da  not  think 
there  is  a risk  in  the  normal  sense  of 
that  word  for  babies,  for  their 
parents  and  for  the  general  public.” 

He  refused  to  identify  brand « 
found  to  be  vulnerable  in  the  re- 
search. “If  there  was  a risk,  we 
would  name  them  . . . This  is  not  a 
risk  situation.  It  is  undesirable.  We 
are  dealing  with  it.  There  is  no  need 
to  name  the  brand." 

His  insistence  that  the  informa 
tion  on  which  media  reports  are 
based  was  published  in  his  depart- 
ment’s food  safety  bulletin  two 
months  ago  did  not  reassure  critics. 
Labour  and  Liberal  Democrat 
spokesmen  argued  that  the  scare 
again  raised  the  need  for  an  Inde- 
pendent food  standards  agency  out 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture’s 
producer-dominated  reach.  Labour 
farms  spokesman  Garin  Strang 
said:  “There  is  no  justification  for 
this  secrecy.  As  for  refusing  now  to 
name  the  brands  at  risk,  that  is 
utterly  indefensible." 

Shadow  health  spokesman  Henry 
McLelah  accused  ministers  of  a 
familiar  combination  of  “arrogance 
and  complacency".  • 

Tt  is  simply  unacceptable  for  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  say  we  do 
not  need  to  worry.  It  is  an  appalling 
indication  that  they  have  still  not 
learned  the  les9on  - of  the  beef 
scare.*' 

- Jbhti  Chisholm;  deputy  chairman 
of  the  British  Medical  Association 
GFs  committee,  sold:  ’‘Mothers  will 
fold  thjs  very  frightening,  They 
have  a right  to  know  the  facta,  so 
that  they  ;can  chaos?  milk,  that  is 
"Baft.*  ’ • '■  ■ r 1 • 1 • 

There  are  four  main  mnnufac- 
ttirbte;  Cow  <6,  Gate'  Neatly  Farley, 
and  Milupa,  though  not  all  make 
powdered  milk  for  the  British  mar 
ket 'and 'Sortie  hiay  alsd  be  Involved 
! in  "own  brand*1  products  for  the  b& 
supermarkets  — which  rushed- to 
•Insist  their  brands  were  safe.  • 

The  Infont  hnd  Dietetic  Foods 
■ Association' said  levels  of  phthalates 
were  low  and  did  not  represent:  a 
risk  to  ' Infanta/  Hefflhet  Paine; 
spokeswoman  'for-  the!  association, 
■teldi  Thefe  will  be  levels  of  phtha- 
"tates  in  alHn/ant  formulas,  they ‘are 
everywhere;"’1-,*  ' • »? 
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Time  to  confront 
Burma’s  bullies 

THE  SLORC  is  confused,  and  like  all  insecure 
regimes  it  la  becoming  both  weaker  and  more 
dangerous.  Last  week  the  ruling  military  junta  in 
Burma,  which  bears  the  Orwellian  tide  of  State 
I Law  and  Order  Council,  arrested  more  than  250 
members  of  the  National  League  for  Democracy.  It 
did  so  to  prevent  the  NLD  members  from  holding 
an  entirety  peaceful  party  meeting.  This-  went 
ahead  anyway,  with  a huge  crowd  of  undeterred 
supporters  cheering  the  NLD's  leader  Aung  San 
Suu  Kyi.  "Giving  in  to  bullying,”  she  told  them,  "is 
not  good  for  . . . the  bulty  or  those  who  are  bul- 
lied.” The  official  press  haB  denounced  Ms  Suu 
Kyi  as  a "poisonous  snake”  and  a "sorceress”. 
Then  on  Monday  one  tame  newspaper  published  a 
commentary  addressing  her  In  more  reapectftil 
terms,  and  claiming  that  the  regime  supported  the 
"democratic  principle”  of  freedom  of  association. 

It  also  returned  to  the  theme  of  dialogue  between 
the  Slorc  and  the  democratic  forces.  The  NLD,  we 
should  note,  though  described  as  being  "in  opposi- 
tion”, must  by  virtue  of  die  1990  election  — which 
it  won  overwhelmingly  — be  regarded  as  Burma’s 
rightful  government. 

The  Junta  has  played  word-games  several  times 
before,  but  the  effect  of  International  pressure  and 
adverse  publicity  upon  it  now  should  not  be  under- 
estimated. Ms  Suu  Kyi  herself  deserves  most  of 
the  credit:  refusing  to  be  exiled  from  her  native 
country  she  sat  out  the  generals  under  house  ar- 
rest until  they  sought  to  regain  credibility  by  re- 
leasing her.  Since  then  she  lias  gradually  found 
her  voice  while  avoiding  any  over-provocative 
move.  Her  strength,  and  that  of  the  democracy 
movement,  lies  in  the  simplicity  of  its  demands. 
These  are  set  out  dearly  in  an  interview  in  the  New 
Internationalist  with  John  Pilger  — whose  own  re- 
cent work  on  Burma,  with  David  Munro,  has  refo- 
cuaed  our  attention  on  the  horrors  of  the  Slorc. 
“We  want  a system  that  will  guarantee  our  rights  so 
that  we  can  live  In  security,"  she  says,  "so  that  we 
do  not  have  to  wonder  from  day  to  day  what  will 
happen  to  us  if  we  do  something  that  will  annoy 
those  in  power.”  It  should  not  be  too  much  to  ask. 

It  Is  not  always  easy  to  decide  Just  how  far  to  in- 
tervene In  another  country’s  Internal  politics.  But 
the  case . of  Burma  — like  that  of  South  Africa  - 
under  Apartheid  — ils  overwhelming.  The  only 
question' to  be  asked  is  what  can  be  done  most 
effectively.  Western  governments  greeted  Mb  Suu 
Kyi’s  release  from  house  arrest  as  a signal  for 
relaxing  pressure  and  encouraging  trade  contacts: 
this,  as  tile  junto’s  behaviour  shows,  sends  exactly 
tile  wrong  signal.  The  regime  in  Rangoon  Bhould 
be  told  dint  It  faces  International  Isolation  and 
sanctions,  and  that  Its  first  step  must  be  to  release 
the  detained  NLD  members.  Whether  or  not  some 
of  these  have  been  sent  to  the  Inseln  prison  camp, 
conditions  there  for  hundreds  of  political  prison- 
ers, as  reported  by  Amnesty  International,  are  also 
a matter  for  serious  concern. 

Whatever  governments  choose  to  do,  individuals 
can  all  make  their  own  decisions.  No  reputable 
travel  agent  and  tour  operator  should  allow  travel 
to  Burma  to  remain  In  its  brochure  and  the  inde- 
pendent tourist,  should  stay  away.  No  business 
firm  should  foil  for  the  absurd  and  callous  propo- 
sition of  a recent  British  trade  conference  that 
Burma  will  become  "the  next  Aslan  tiger”.  With 
railways  and  construction  projects  being  built  by 
forced  labour,  it  neither  deserves  to,  nor  does  it 
possess  the  necessary  popular  dynamism.  Nor  is 
it  a safe  bet  (as  Ms  Suu  Kyi  argues)  so  long  as  the 
brutal,  but  baffled,  generals  remain  in  charge. 
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An  election  in 
July,  by  jingo? 

BY  THREATENING  non-cooperation  with  the 
workings  of  the  European  Union  as  a result  of 
the  continuing  beef  ban,  John  Major  haB  taken  a 
dangerous  leap  into  the  dark  with  Britain’s  future. 
His  statement  to  Parliament  last  week  promised 
non  co-operation  with  a set  of  European  partners 
who  — whatever  their  own  domestic  problems 
over  the  single  currency  — are  increasingly  impa- 
tient with  the  anti-European  hysteria  In  Britain. 
This  was  not  a carefully  thought  out  response  to 
the  genuine  difficulties  Imposed  by  the  beef  crisis, 
It  was  an  impulstvety  self-indulgent  reaction. 


hastily  cobbled  together  for  party  reasons  after 
Britain’s  failure  to  get  Its  way  on  beef  derivatives  at 
the  veterinary  scientists’  meeting  last  week.  Some 
will  say  that  it  can  be  coolly  ignored  because  It  is 
rhetorical,  designed  mainty  to  excite  the  back- 
benches and  the  Tory  press.  That  Is  too  complacent 
Mr  Major  is  letting  loose  a whirlwind  that  could  put 
at  hazard  the  Britain’s  relationship  with  Europe. 

This  of  course  is  exactly  what  a growing  section 
of  Mr  Major’s  party  want  The  Conservative  party, 
its  fantasies  whipped  Into  hysteria  by  the  right- 
wing  press,  is  In  an  unprecedentedly  febrile  mood.  \ 
The  beef  crisis  has  been  hijacked  by  the  Euro- 
phobes  and  is  now  being  used  as  a lever  to  break 
the  link  with  the  EU  altogether.  It  is  hardly  an  exag-  < 
geratlon  to  say  that  some  parte  of  the  party  are  In  i 
tiie  mood  for  war.  The  beef  crisis  has  encouraged 
Conservative  Europhobes  to  adopt  language  and  i 
attitudes  which  shame  their  party  and  this  country  1 
»nd  which  are  damaging  our  national  Interest  The 
anti-German  mood  among  some  MPs  is  an  ab- 
solute disgrace.  Mr  Major,  to  his  shame,  has  cho- 
sen not  to  use  his  authority  to  put  an  end  to  such 
talk  but  instead  to  put  his  authority  at  its  service. 

British  policy  over  the  beef  crista  la  in  a quandary, 
but  it  Is  one  of  the  Government’s  own  making.  The 
beef  crisis  derives  directly  from  two  long-term 
Conservative  obaesslonB,  given  their  heads  during 
the  1980s.  The  first  was  the  encouragement  of  the 
view  that  all  regulations,  including  in  tills  case 
health  »nH  safety  regulations  In  the  meat  industry, 
were  a shackle  on  business.  The  second  waB  the 
Conservative  government’s  consistently  servile  atti- 
tude to  the  interests  of  the  agricultural  lobby,  as  op- 
posed to  consumer  or  environmental  Interests. 

One  of  the  upshots  was  the  spectacular  spread 
of  BSE  in  British  cattle,  something  which  the 
Conservatives  have  always  belittled  and  felled  to 
understand.  This  neglect  has  tainted  the  British 
meat  industry,  and  Britain  is  now  paying  the  price. 
The  European  ban  came  years  after  bans  by  the  US 
and  many  other  nations  which  went  wholly  unre- 
marked by  the  party  and  the  press.  But  the  Con- 
servatives have  allowed  their  obsession  with  Europe 
to  blind  them  to  the  logic  of  consumer  boycotts. 

Mr  Major’s  actions  are  those  of  a weak  leader. 
The  great  danger  is  that  when  his  threats  fell,  he 
will  be  weaker  still  and  allow  himself  to  be  driven 
by  his  party  into  even  more  confrontational  posi- 
tions against  Europe.  Increasingly,  the  logic  of  the 
Government's  position  takes  it  towards  withdrawal 
from  Europe  altogether.  If  Mr  Major  means  what 
he  says,  June  cduld  be  the  moment  when  the  rem- 
nants of  pre-Thatcherite  Conservatism  arc  finally 
washed  away  by  the  rushing  tide  of  Europhobia.  A 
jingo  election  In  July?  Don’t  bet  against  it 


An  ode  response 

HOW  many  people,  listening  to  the  Ode  to  Joy 
from  Beethoven's  ninth  symphony,  stop  and 
think  to  themselves  that  the  composer  was  German? 
Not  many.  But  to  our  knowledge  there  are  two  ex- 
ceptions: the  Nazis,  and  now  the  British  Tory 
tabloids.  It  is  not  a happy  pairing,  and  it  is  one  that 
ought  to  give  the  latter  pause  for  real  thought. 

This  latest  entry  in  fee  Any  Stick  Tb  Beat  A Dog 
album  arises  because  fee  BBC  has  chosen  fee  Ode 
to  Joy  as  the  theme  tune  for  its  coverage  of  this 
month's  Euro  96  football  championships  which,  in 
case  you  have  recently  returned  from  Mars,  will 
take  place  In  England.  Education  Secretary  Gillian 
Shephard  claims  to  find  the  decision  "unbeliev- 
able”. Party  chairman  Brian  Mawhlnney  Is  upset 
that  fee  BBC  could  not  support  British  teams  wife 
British  music.  Former  Industry  minister  John 
Butcher  finds  the  choice  of  fee  Ode  “bizarre  and 
unacceptable”. 

It  is  fee  Tories’  bad  luck  that  they  hare  turned 
against  Beethoven  for  being  German  Just  as  a new 
tome,  Beethoven  In  German  Politics,  has  been 
published  by  Yale  University  Press.  From  David 
Dennis's  book  we  discover  feat  Germans  are  con- 
stantly reinventing  Beethoven  in  the,  Image  of  their 
own  particular  era.  Over  fee  years  Beethoven  has 
been  variously  recast  as  a French  revolutionary,  a 
German  nationalist,  a proto-communist,  a proto- 
Nazi,  a precursor  of  fee  Third  Reich,  fee  GDR, 
German  reunification  and  the  European  Union. 

Only  fee  Nazis,  however,  wanted  to  celebrate 
Beethoven  because  he  was  a German.  And  only  ike 
Tories  and  fee  British  tabloids  want  to  drive  him  off 
fee  airwaves  for  fee  same  reason.  Presumably  they 
would  prefer  a bit  of  British  music — as  long  as  it  is 
not  fay  Handel  (German),  Delius  (son  of  a German), 
Holst  (sounds  German)  or  Britten  (pacifist  so  prob- 
ably pro-German).  Best  to  stick  wife  God  Sore  fee 
Queen.  Except,  isn’t  she  German  too?  . . . 


Where  justice  takes  a 
back  seat  to  peace 


Martin  Woollacott 


WE  KNOW  their  faces  belter 
than  those  of  many  of  our 
own  leaders.  There  is  the 
one  who  looks  like  a stand-up  come- 
dian, with  his  absurd  plume  of  hair. 
Die  other  has  a carnivorous  appear- 
ance, like  the  boss  of  a sausage  fac- 
tory who  eata  too  many  of  his  own 
wares.  Radovan  Karadzic  and  Ratko 
Mladic  dominated  the  war  and,  for 
fee  past  few  weeks  have  been  domi- 
nating what  can  be  called  the  peace 
in  Bosnia.  The  question  of  whether 
Karadzic,  in  particular,  is  going  to 
end  up  in  The  Hague,  facing  war 
crimes  charges,  or  whether  he  will 
continue  to  control  the  Bosnian 
Serb  republic  he  created,  has  been 
much  discussed.  The  compromise 
seems  to  be  that  he  will  do  neither. 
It’s  unsatisfactory,  and  not  yet  con- 
firmed, but,  if  it  fa,  it  will  be  better 
than  nothing. 

The  future  of  what  was  Yugo- 
slavia is  still  in  contention,  as  it  was 
during  fee  actual  fighting,  between 
those  outside  forces  who  want 
merely  to  contain  fee  conflict,  and 
those  with  at  least  slightly  more 
radical  ideas.  The  destruction  of 
Karadzic  and  perhaps  Mladic  as 
well  could  serve  either  purpose- 
For  those  who  want  true  inter- 
vention, it  could  lead  on  to  more 
vigorous  action  both  within  Bosnia 
and  against  Slobodan  Milosevic  and 
Franjo  Tudjman  in  Serbia  and  Croa- 
tia. For  those  who  merely  want  con- 
tainment, It  would  be  a limited 
process  but  one  dramatic  enough  to 
legitimise  the  decisions  made  ni 
Dayton. 

The  tale  is  a tangled  one.  The 
Clinton  administration  has  been 
bombarded  by  calls  for  the  arrests 
of  Karadzic  and  Mladic.  Meanwhile 
Carl  Bildl,  the  chief  of  the  civilian  in- 
ternational effort  in  Bosnia,  had 
been  trying  to  oul-innnoeuvie 
Karadzic  by  building  up  the  more 
moderate  prime  minister  of  the 
Bosnian  Serbs,  Rajko  Knsngic,  who 
seemed  established  in  Banja  I.ukn, 
which  is  a real  town,  while  Karadzic 
languished  in  dismal  Pale. 

Kasagic  was  responding  well  to 
the  inducements  of  International 
aid,  and  was  ready  to  eay,  at  least, 
that  refugees  ought  to  be  returning. 
If  things  had  gone  according  to 
plan,  John  Major’s  trip  to  Banja 
Luka  last  week  would  have  been 
part  of  titis  process  of  building  up 
Kasagic,  which  was  helped  by  the 
recent  deployment  of  British  troops 
to  a base  outside  that  town.  But 
Karadzic  made  Kasagic  an  offer  he 
could  not  refuse,  and  replaced  him 
with  one  of  his  cronies. 

Bildt  was  angry.  Richard  Hol- 
brooke, who  pushed  fee  Dayton  ac- 
cord through,  was  both  furious  and 
tendentious.  “If  Karadzic  gets  away 
with  it,  it  will  lead  to  the  partition  of 
the  country,"  he  said,  ignoring  his 
own  role  in  that  process.  Richard 
Goldstone,  the  prosecutor  at  fee  UN 
War  Crimes  Tribunal  in  The  Hague, 
says  fee  arrest  of  Karadzic  and 
Mladic  would  be  "not  only  in  the  in- 
terests of  justice  but  in  fee  Interests 
of  peace".  , 

Now  there  Is  a report  feat  Clin- 
ton’s special  envoy  has  secured  a 
promise  from  Milosevic  that 
Karadzic  will  take  a political  back 
seat  This  was  fee  deal  that  Bildt 
first  brokered,  but  wife  Kasagic  in 
place.  Even  bo,  the  Idea  is  still  that 


Karadzic's  influence  will  wane  and 
his  men  in  time  lose  their  places. 
How  could  Milosevic  favour  the  ar- 
rest of  Karadzic,  ur  Mladic?  In  The 
Hague,  they  could  Implicate  him  in 
a way  that  could  not  be  ignored  by 
the  most  cynical  outside  govern- 
ment. From  Milosevic’s  point  of 
view,  it  would  be  far  better  if 
Karadzic  died  or  disappeared.  Yet 
that  might  also  prove  troublesome. 
Meanwhile  there  arc  still  gains,  like 
US  recognition  of  Serbia,  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  Washington  while  ne- 
gotiating, among  other  things,  on 
the  fate  of  Karadzic. 

The  contradiction  at  fee  heart  of 
Western  policy  in  former  Yugo- 
slavia is  that  between  using,  and  pla- 
cating, the  existing  regimes  In 
Serbia  and  Croatia  and  pursuing 
just  solutions  in  Bosnia.  Tudjman 
provided  the  military  instrument 
that  brought  fee  Serb  terror  to  an 
end.  Milosevic  has  brilliantly  sur- 
vived throughout  by  offering  him- 
self as  the  means  of  disciplining  the 
Bosnian  Serb  regime,  while  never 
quite  delivering.  The  Dayton  accord 
was  built  on  the  foundation  of  Croat- 
ian military  strength  and  Serbian 
diplomatic  co-operation. 

Diere  are  evident  weaknesses  in 
both  the  civilian  and  the  military 
structures  set  up  at  Dayton.  Nobody 
is  in  overall  command  of  both.  Carl 
Bildt  has  limited  powers  and  re- 
sources and  is  obliged  to  pursue  his 
purposes  by  subterfuge  and  by 
giving  or  withholding  economic  aid. 
Nevertheless,  lie  represents  the 
more  activist  school  aiul  is  sup 
ported,  iiilcnnillentiy,  by  European 
governments.  Die  US  military.! 
which  dominates  the  Implementa- 
tion Force,  is  naturally  inclined  to 
lake  a minimalist  view  of  its  role. 
The*  Colin  Rowell  doctrine  of  "bring 
the  boys  safe  home"  rcigus 
supreme,  am!  a model  of  policy 
based  partly  oil  the  operation  in 
northern  Iraq  is  the  preferred  one. 


BUT  to  imagine  that  Ibis 
armed  services  view  seri- 
ously conflicts  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  administration  Is 
foolish.  Dm*  US  army  may  be  wor- 
ried about  losing  soldiers  if  it  kies 
to  take  Knrndzic,  but  that  is  not  the 
critical  consideration.  The  critical 
consideration  is  what  Washington 
thinks  is  possible,  while  keeping 
Milosevic  on  side.  If  that  goWf* 
ment  wanted  Karadzic  arrested  nc 
would  be  arrested,  and  swiftly. 

The  hope  with  Dayton  whb  always 
that  In  spite  of  all  the  compromise! 
it  made  will:  evil  men  and  with  tne 
evil  facts  as  they  were  on  tne 
ground,  it  could  set  in  motion 
processes  that  would  begin  to  ero« 
fee  power  of  those  men  and  the  per- 
manence of  those  facts. 

There  are  developments  to . w 
welcomed  in  former  Yugoslav^ 
Tudjman  has  been  chastisedhy 
own  constitutional  court  for 
pending  the  opposition  admmu** 
tion  of  Zagreb.  Substantial  Mimin' 
of  Krqjina  Serbs  are  ready  foj* 
home  and  swear  loyalty  to  the  CnJ£ 1 
ian  state.  Haris  Silqjdzic’s  awWwJ 
multi-ethnic  Party  for 
doing  better  than  expected.  JWJJ 
bly,  Karadzic  wfll  be  whoa? 
manoeuvred  sooner  or  later.  But 
the  overall  strategy  In  Washing^ 
and  in  European  capitals  la 
change  throughout  former  jug 
slavia,  this  tendency  for  theJvT. 
cannot  be  consistently  relnw**^^ 
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Behind  Michael  Howard’s  clash  with  Britain’s  top  judges  last  week  lies  an 
obsession  with  American-style,  lock-’em-up  justice.  Alan  Tlravis  reports 


FOR  Britain's  worst  Home 
Secretary  for  40  years,  fee 
| charge  that  his  “get  tough”  sen- 
tencing package  has  been  stolen 
wholesale  from  America  is  not 
even  a matter  for  debate:  “I  am 
not  simply  copying  what  has 
been  done  there,”  Michael 
Howard  protests.  “I  am  putting 
In  place  some  very  carefolty  tar- 
geted measures  which  learn 
from  the  experience  of  the 
United  States.” 

This  “new  Improved”  British 
version  of  the  American  prison 
nightmare  Howard  is  so  keen  to 
promote  appears  to  stem  more 
from  a lifetime's  love  affair  with 
fee  US  than  from  any  study  of 
fee  criminal  justice  system. 

'To  soy  that  imprisoning  peo- 
ple has  not  worked  simply  files 
In  the  face  of  the  facts,”  he  says. 
Yet  since  he  took  office  three 


years  ago,  Howard  has  Ignored 
his  own  Home  Office  research 
which  says  the  “incarceration  ef- 
fect” is  so  small  that  you  need  to 
increase  the  prison  population 
by  25  per  cent  to  cut  crime  by 
just  1 per  cent  Instead  of  follow- 
ing this  logic,  he  has  advocated  a 
range  of  US  imports,  including 
the  introduction  of  hoot  camps 
and  electronic  tagging.  He  once 
even  considered  changing  fee 
name  of  fee  Probation  Service  to 
the  Corrections  Agency.  His  for- 
mer deputy,  Michael  Forsyth, 
now  Scottish  Secretary,  is  intro- 
ducing 1i1b  own  version  of  fee 
Alabama  chain  gang 
It  hasn’t  stopped  there. 
American  private  prison  compa- 
nies have  started  to  operate  in 
Britain  with  Howard’s  encour- 
agement The  Florida-based 
Wackenhut  Corrections 


America  offers  a 
bull  market  in  jails 


Prison  is  displacing 
baseball  as  the  national 
US  pastime,  writes 
Ian  Katz  in  New  York 


ANEW  BREED  of  commodity 
trader  has  emerged  in 
nineties'  America.  Like  their 
counterparts  dealing  in  pork  bellies, 
they  seek  to  match  producers  mak- 
ing too  much  with  consumers  who 
can't  get  enough.  Only  the  nature  of 
the  commodity  they  deal  in  is  differ- 
ent. It  is  prisoners. 

Right  now,  Texas  is  importing. 
The  state  has  just  completed  n mas- 
sive prison-building  spree  and,  for  a 
few  months  at  least,  it  has  spare 
cells,  it  needs  to  fill  them  or  thou- 
sands of  jobs  will  be  at  risk.  So  "pris- 
oner placement  consultants'1  have 
found  inmates  from  Colorado  and 
Oregon,  where  the  jails  nre  filled  to 
bursting. 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  convict  trade 
makes  good  sense.  Why  should 
cells  stand  empty  while  inmates  in 
states  like  Arizona  and  New  Jersey 
languish  in  tents?  America,  quite 
simply,  is  sending  people  to  jaU 
quicker  than  it  can  build  new  ones. 

For  two  decades,  US  politicians  in 
search  of  quick,  politically  saleable 
solutions  to  crime  have  vied  to  pas^ 
laws  putting  more  villains  in  jail  for 
longer.'  Obsessed  thoughout  the 
1980s  with  its  war  on  drugs/  the 
federal  government  concentrated 
on  ensuring  that  petty  drug  crimi- 
nals would  remain  behind  bars  as 
«>ng  as  many  rapists  or  murderers. ' 
For  their  part,  the  states  came  up 
wife  snappy  variations  on  the' 
mandatory  sentencing  theme  such 
as  ^ California’s  three-strikes-artd- 
you'rfrout  law,  under  which  anybne 
convicted  of  a third  major  crime 
must  sfcrve  25  years  to  life. 

Thie  sporting  allusion  is  apt,  for 
Prison  Is  rapidly  displacing  baseball ' 
28  America’s  national  pastime.  In 
December  the  US  surpassed  Russia 
far  the  first  time  as  fee  world's  nufn- 
f^ooe  jailer  wife  565  out  bf  every1 
■ "0,000 1 Americans'  bfehind 1 * bars.  ’ 
(Britain  locks  up  around' 100;)  The 
Population  of  America’s  new  correct 
uot\8  archipelago  Is  exploding  at  a' 


rate  that  would  embarrass  most 
Third  World  countries.  Federal  and 
state  jails  are  packed  with  almost  1.5 
million  inmates,  more  than  double 
the  total  in  UW8.  Texas  alone  has 
more  prisoners  than  the  entire 
country  had  in  1048. 

Inside  America’s  overcrowded 
prisons,  the  temperature  is  mount- 
ing. They  gave  up  long  ago  on  the 
national  target  of  one  prisoner  in  a 
cell.  In  California,  among  the  most 
gung-ho  in  sentencing,  the  prisons 
are  stuffed  with  almost  double  die 
number  of  inmates  they  were  built 
for. 

It  is  not  as  though  prison  authori- 
ties have  not  tried  to  keep  up.  The 
past  two  decades  have  seen  the 
biggest  prison-building  boom  in  his- 
tory. California,  which  built  17  jails 
in  15  yenrs,  has  seen  prison  spend- 
ing balloon  from  2 per  cent  of  the 
state  budget  to  almost  10  per  cent. 

I The  governor  of  Washington  offers 
: a grim  prediction:  if  bis  state  contin- 
' ues  to  build  prisons  at  the  rate  it 
is  going,  every  Washingtonian  will 
either  be  working  in  a jail  or  held  in 
one  by  2056.  America's  prison  fever 
has  Rn  economic  momentum  of  its 
: own.  - Small,  cash-strapped  towns 
! compete  to  build  new  jails  "on 

■ spec",  confident  that  fee  nation’s 
! “get  tough”  mood  will  fill  them  and 
, bring  jobs  and  prosperity.  Corporate 
1 giants  invest  millions  ih  companies 

that  run  private  prisons. 

: For  ' fee  federal  and'  state  govern- 
ments, however,  the  prison  boom 
looks  more  like  a bust.  For  the  first 
Hrrie  last  year,  California  spent  more 
on  prisons  than  on  higher  educa- 
' tion:  The  comparison  Is  more  than  a 
1 curiosity  because  many  states  are 
looting  their  education  coffers  to 
. build  jails.  "According  to  a study  by : 
fee  Rand  Corporation,  California 
; will 1 spend  18  per  cent  of  its  state 
| budget  on  prisons  by  2000  if  it  con- 
' tfaues  to  lock  up  Its  residents  with 
such  teal.  That  would  leave'just  1 

■ per  cent  for  universities.  ! ■ 

Advocates  of  mandatory  sentenc- 
ing ai'gue'  It  is  a price  "Worth  paying 
to  iriake  America  safer! 'With  crime: 

I figure*  falling  aerate  the  country 
j precipitously  in  cities  like  NeW  York 

I!—  Tock-'em-up  politicians'  like1 
California's  govenfor  Pete 'Wilson 


Corporation  last  month  opened 
its  new  immigration  detention 
centre  at  Gatwick  Airport  The 
Corrections  Corporation  of 
America  is  already  running 
British  prisons. 

So  what  is  there  in  Howard’s 
sentencing  package  feat  sup- 
ports his  contention  feat  he  Is 
borrowing  the  “best  of  America’s 
penal  policies”  and  improving 
them?  The  principal  measure  Is 
the  introduction  of  mandatory 
minimum  sentences  which  are 
meant  to  severely  punish  fee 
career  criminal. 

The  second  major  US  Import 
is  the  Imposition  of  an  automatic 
life  sentence  on  those  who  are 
convicted  of  a second  serious 
violent  or  sex  crime.  In  the  base- 
ball terminology  now  being  used 
to  describe  these  tilings,  this  is 
"two  strikes  and  you're  out”. 


The  baseball  point  Is  a clue  to 
why  Howard  Is  so  enthusiastic 
about  all  aspects  of  fee  US  crimi- 
nal justice  system.  The  answer  is 
simply  that  he  is  a Yankophile. 
His  Who's  Who  entry  lists  his 
recreations  as  baseball  (the  New 
York  Mets,  who  he  gets  to  see  at 
least  once  a summer). 

While  sitting  in  New  York's 
Shea  Stadium,  it  will  not  hnve 
escaped  his  notice  feat  a "get 
tough”  agenda  has  proved  wildly 
popular  among  the  electorate 
there.  There's  hardly  an  elected 
official  left  In  the  US  who  dares 
not  embrace  the  slogan  “Prison 
works”. 

So  Howard  presses  on,  hoping 
for  the  same  populist  results  in 
Britain  to  help  his  beleaguered 
friend,  John  Major.  The  alarm 
bells,  however,  have  started  to 
ring  at  the  highest  levels  of  the 


Home  Office,  Already  the  prison 
population  is  at  a record 
54,481.  In  the  last  17  years  the 
Tory  government  has  built  22 
new  prisons.  Howard's  plans 
will  require  another  22. 

It  will  be  a massive  building 
programme.  Now  that  the 
Channel  tunnel  Is  completed 
tills  new  generation  of  prisons, 
costing  billions,  Is  set  to  become 
the  largest  single  construction 
project  under  way  In  Britain. 

'Die  judges  are  out  of  touch 
with  the  public”  is  the  Govern- 
ment’s justification.  But  if  opin- 
ion polls  nre  in  future  to  he  the 
only  guiding  light  for  criminal 
justice  policy  In  Britain,  as 
Howard  argues,  what  then? 

Who  will  be  able  to  resist  pres- 
sure for  the  final  “get  tough” 
reform  — the  return  of  the 
hangman’s  noose? 


Captive  nation  . . . nearly  1-5  million  people  are  now  packed  Into  US  prisons 
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have  been  quick  to  claim  fee  credit. 
But  criminologists  are  divided  over 
who  or  what  is  really  winning  fee 
war:  against  crime.  Some  suggest 
shifting  demographics  (fewer  of 
those  dangerous  18  to  25-year-olds) 
and  changing  drug  preferences 
fleas  crack)  have  more  to  do  with  it 
than  packed  prisons.  1 

'The  triumphalism  of  the  hard 
time1  brigade  is  dampened  by  a 
widespread  consensus  among 
■ penologists  that  America  is  locking 
i up  fee  wrong  people.  Critics  argue, 
i that  fee  state  and  federal  systems 
; are  being  forced  to  release  violent 
criminals  to  accommodate  the 
frequently  mm-vidient  ones  handed 
long  prison  tends  under  mandatory 
sentencing  laws.  In  Florida,  for 
Instance;  a profusion  of  heavy  drug 
sentences  means  other  criminals 
, get  out  quicker.  1 
. Die  swamping  of  the  federal 
prison  system  with  Comparatively; 
petty  offenders  convicted  1 1 under  ■ 
draconian  anti-drug  laws  is  the  mast  ‘ 
jstrikftig  result 'Of  the  vogue  for1 
mandatory  sentencing.  'Drug'  ofl 
fenders  now  account  for  almost 


two-thirds  of  the  federal  prison 
population. 

' Widespread  criticism  of  the  drug 
| laws  by  judges  (and  even  the  refusal 
of  several  to  hear  cases  under  them) 

: has  not  dampened  the  federal  gov- 
, ernment's  enthusiasm  for  sentenc- 
; ing  * by  formula;  the ' sweeping 
anti-crime  bill  passed  last  year  in- 
, eludes  a federal  three-strikes  law  to 
match  those  already  in  force  in 
more  than  a dozen  states,  as  well'as 
$12.2  billion  to  build  more  prisohs. 
'California's  experiment  with 
. baseball  Justice  hardlj^ : inspires 
■ confidence,  however.  Eight  out  of  10 
of  those  locked  up  und^r  the  new 
law  were  convicted  of  hon-Violent 
! offences  on  their  second  and  third 
strikes.  Manuel  Pefia,  a 29-yearfold ' 
! convicted  of  shoplifting  is  not  untyft- 1 
1 ical/His  $35.98  haul  will  cost  him  25 
1 years  to  life  because  of  three' earlier 
j convictions  for  armed  robbery.  ’ 
Meanwhile,  California's  judicial 
i system  is  breaking  under  fed  pres-1 
jsilre.  Because  Of  the  h igher1  stakes 
I Involved,  potential  third  strike  defen- ' 
1 dants 1 are  demanding  jufy' trials  In 1 
far  greater  numbers.  SinCe  July 


: 1994, 47  of  the  state's  125  civil  courts 
have  been  pressed  into  action  to 
. hear  criminal  cases,  creating  a 
years-long  backlog  of  civil  litigation. 
There  are  other,  less  easily  quantifi- 
able, concerns.  Los  Angeles  police 
• chief  Willie  Williams  has  suggested 
that  a spate  of  shootings  of  police 
1 officers  reflects  an  increased  des- 
peration of  potential  three  strikes 
■ defendants  to  avoid  arrest.  '' 

. While  ntost  US  lawmakers  have 
j contented  themselves  with  finding 
; ways  to  put  more  people  behind 
i bars,  others  have  devoted  them- 
! selves  to  tiie  parallel  crusade  of 
making  prison  life  riiore  unpleasant. 
Die  retuhi  of  chain  gangs  to  Ala- 
: baima  last  year  was  dne  reflection  of 
: a wider  haove  to  make  hard  lime  just 
that  Die  US  Congress  is  currently 
' debating  the  No  Frills  Prfaon  Act,  a 
:bill  designed  ttf  'acbfete  elimi-: 
: nation  of,  'luxurious  prison  ! condi- 1 
; tions”;  At ! tiie  ‘'same1'  time  several 


worry  abdut"  sidling  ’those  jirisbn 
shares  just  yet. 
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Putting  trade  in 
its  proper  place 


Is  globalisation  a force 
for  good  In  the  world? 
Certainly  not  for  workers, 
writes  Larry  Elliott 

FAUCHON'S  in  the  Place  de  la 
Madeleine  in  Paris  Is  a gastro- 
nomic paradise.  In  the  section 
devoted  to  fruit  and  veg  there  are 
dainties  to  whet  the  appetite  of 
Parisian  foodie9  — mangoes  from 
Mali,  maracujas  horn  Colombia, 
kiwanos  from  Portugal. 

This  is  the  way  the  supporters  of 
global  liberalisation  would  have  us 
believe  it  could  be  everywhere  from 
Kuala  Lumpur  to  Kniglitsbridge.  It 
is  taken  as  read  that  the  meshing  of 
free  trade  and  unfettered  capital 
[lows  lead  to  rising  world  prosperity 
and  a way  out  of  poverty  for  the  de- 
veloping world. 

In  reality,  globalisation  is  to  the 
world  economy  what  monetarism  is 
to  the  domestic  economy.  It  repre- 
sents the  final  triumph  of  capital 
over  labour,  since  the  corollary  of 
die  deregulation  of  finance  is  the 
shadding  of  trade  unions.  It  means 
that  national  governments  are  left 
powerless  in  the  face  of  multination- 
als who  will  relocate  at  the  first 
whiff  of  interventionist  policies. 

The  collapse  of  communism  has  I 
helped  embed  this  view.  Capitalism 
is  now  the  only  game  In  town;  since 
1990  it  ha9  lacked  the  external  chal- 
lenge from  an  alternative  ideology 
that  once  tempered  its  wildest  ex- 
cesses. 

Last  week  the  Organisation  for 
Economic  Co-operation  and  Devel- 
opment summed  up  current  think- 
; ing  when  it  said  globalisation  "gives 
aU  countries  the  possibility  of  partic- 
ipating in  world  development  and  all 
consumers  the  assurance  of  benefit- 
ing from  increasingly  vigorous  com- 
petition between  producers". 

Yet  these  "consumers"  are  also 
workers,  and  here  the  Panglossian 
view  of  globalisation  starts  to  break 
down.  The  UK  government  strained 


every  sinew  to  prevent  the  OECD 
calling  for  the  link  between  trade 
and  labour  standards  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  first  ministerial  meet- 
ing of  the  World  Trade  Organisation 
in  Singapore  later  this  year. 

The  United  States  thinks  other- 
wise. It  is  insistent  that  trade  should 
be  linked  to  basic  labour  standards, 
and  what  the  US  wants  it  usually 
gets.  Nobody  should  kid  themselves 
that  Washington's  actions  are  deter- 
mined by  altruism:  rather  the  US’s 
approach  is  an  amalgam  of  Bill  Clin- 
ton's political  expediency  in  the  face 
of  Pat  Buchanan's  bluecollar  protec- 
tionism and  the  naked  self-interest 
of  big  business.  The  US  likes  global 
rules  and  regulations  in  areas  where 
it  perceives  that  it  is  threatened  by 
international  competition,  but  wants 
all  barriers  removed  where  it  is  the 
dominant  player. 

For  all  that,  the  American  stance 
Is  welcome,  because  It  offers  some 
hope  that  a human  dimension  can 
be  added  to  the  trade  debate.  In  an 
election  year,  Clinton  needs  organ- 
ised labour  on  his  side,  and  the 
unions  are  rightly  outraged  when 
they  see  US  companies  being 
wooed  to  Bangladesh  by  adverts 
boasting  that  unions  are  outlawed 
and  strikes  illegal  in  special  low-cost 
economic  development  zones. 

Further,  the  debate  over  labour 
standards  raises  the  question  of 
whether  the  cut-throat,  lowest  com- 
mon denominator  approach  has  a 
long-term  future.  Trade  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  three  pillars  of  the 
Golden  Age  of  1945-73  — along  with 
Keynesianism  and  post-war  recon- 
struction — but  it  was  ordered  trade 
I developed  within  a framework  of 
rules  and  capital  controls. 

Any  challenge  to  globalisation  re- 
quires an  understanding  of  what  we 
are  dealing  with.  The  theory  is  that 
liberalisation  and  deregulated  cap- 
ital flows  allow  countries  to 
specialise  In  what  they  are  good  (or 
least  bad)  at,  and  this  international 
division  of  labour  raises  global  in- 
come. Free  movement  of  capital 


leads  to  higher  foreign  investment 
and  the  diffusion  of  best  practice.  As 
a result,  the  developing  countries 
that  do  best  are  those  with  the  least 
state  intervention  and  the  freest 
trade  and  these  new  "tiger 
economies"  pose  a massive  compet- 
itive threat  to  living  standards  in  the 
developed  world. 

This  last  point  is  one  of  the  keys 
to  the  whole  debate.  Globalisation  is 
an  important  weapon  for  interna- 
tional capital  because  it  keeps  work- 
ers in  their  place  and  wages  down. 

In  fact,  as  the  American  economist 
Paul  Krugman  has  pointed  out,  the 
idea  of  global  competition  bearing 
down  on  Western  living  standards  is 
a myth.  Only  around  6 per  cent  of  ex- 
ports to  the  West  — Europe,  North 
America  and  Japan  — come  from 
outside,  and  that  percentage  has  ac- 
tually fallen  in  recent  years. 

Professor  Ajit  Singh,  of  Cam- 
bridge University,  goes  further.  He 
finds  no  evidence  that  globalisation 
has  been  good  for  us  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  is  symblotically  linked  to 
deflationary  macro-economic  poll- 
cries,  it  is  positively  harmful. 

Prof  Singh  compares  the  past  15 
years  with  the  Golden  Age  of  1945-73 


There  is  life  after  downsizing 


Sacking  workers  to  boost 
efficiency  and  profits 
also  helps  create  Jobs, 
argues  Alex  Brummer 

IN  THE  changing  global  economy 
of  the  last  decade,  the  immediate 
refuge  of  any  corporation  failing 
to  deliver  to  shareholders  has  been 
to  “downsize’'.  It  has  become  the  man- 
tra which  many  Wall  Street,  experts 
argue  has  driven  the  extraordinary 
bull  markets  of  the  decade. 

But  the  long-held,  assumption 
that  downsizing  must  be  a good 
thing  for,  industries  — by  sweeping 
away  Inefficiencies  and  improving 
productivity  — - is  now  being 
challenged..  A,  great  deal  of  ths , re- 
sponsibility for  the  intellectual , dis- 
pute can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
Republican  presidential  candidate, 
Pat...  Buchanan,  who  , .demonised 
IBM’s,  bos  a Louis  Gerstner , as.  the , 
person  who  t downsized  the  work-, 
j force  by  , 86,000  people  in  three. 

: years,  while,  collecting . remunera- 
tion . which,  „ .with  ah  are  options, 
could  be  worth  $60<mflllop.. 


The  Buchanan  intervention  was 
among  the  motivators  for  the  entry 
of  the  New  York  Tunes  into  .the  de- 
bate about  downsizing,  and  the  eco- 
nomic insecurity  and  dislocation  it 
has  triggered  in  middle  America. 
Many  of  the  same  factors  that  have 
failed  to  produce  the  feel-good  fac- 
tor in  the  UK  to  save  John  Major's 
political  hide  have  been . troubling 
Americans  too. 

In  February  and  March  the  New 
York  Times  published  a seven-part 
series,  The  Downsizing  Of  America, 
which  filled  25  densely  typed  broad- 
ahpet  pages  and  totalled  45,000 
words.  With,  the  help  Qf  some  cre- 
ative statistical  work  (which  has 
since  .been  challenged  by  some . 
economists)  it  suggested  that  since . 

; die  early  1970s  some  43  million  jobB 
have  been  lost  in  the  US  through 
downsizing.  

The,  figure  may  have  been  spuri- 
ous, but  it  was  for, too  large  for  a 
: politician  as  shrewd  as  BUI.  Clinton, 

■ who.  rpde  into  office  on  the  eco- 
' Domic-insecurity  ticket,  to  ignore. 

\ While  the  Republicans  fought  it  out 
:oq  the  hustings^,  Clinton  ordered 
• the  White  House  group  which  co- 


ordinates economic  policy  to  under- 
take a formal  study  of  downsizing, 
the  first  to.  be  attempted  by  a West- 
ern government 

The  Clinton  study,  headed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  president’s  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  Dr  Joseph 
Stiglitz,  is  being  eagerly  awaited  In 
the  US  and  could  become  a key  text 
in  this  autumn’s  election  campaign, 
Ahead  of  its  publication  some  down- 
sizing gurus  are  already,  re-positionr 
ing  themselves.  Stephen  Roach  of 
Morgan  Stanley,  one  of,  the  great 
driying.forces  behind  the  concept  of. 
downstring  as  an  investing  tool,  is 
among  those  doing  some  re-think- 
ing. i In  some . much-quoted  com- 
ments Roach  has  now  asserted;  “If 
you  compete  by.  building,  you  have 
1 a,  future.  If  you  compete  by  cutting, 
you  don’t" 

. Even  some  corporate  chieftains . 
' now  appear  .to  recognise  that  there 
are  points  to  be  won  by.  joining  the 
antidownsizlng  forces.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Union, Bapk  pf  Switzer- 
land, Robert,  Studer,  using  words : 
which  have  become  unfamiliar  In 
UK  privatised  , .companies,  argues 
that  firms  which  concentrate  solely , 


and  concludes:  “Under  the  market 
supremacy  model  of  the  lflHfts  and 
1990s,  liberalisation  and  globalisa- 
tion in  industrial  countries  have  mil 
resulted  in  increased  long-term  ec»v 
nomic  growth,  nor  are  these  likely  to 
do  so  in  the  foreseeable  future  under 
the  present  policy  regime.” 

This  is  a valid  criticism.  On  al- 
most any  measure  that  real  people 
could  relate  to  — growth,  unem- 
ployment, living  standards,  invest- 
ment — the  record  of  the  past  21 » 
years  has  been  far  poorer  than  in 
the  Golden  Age.  But  were  not  sup- 
posed to  care  about  that  because 
capital  is  now  footloose  and  fancy 
free  and  can  lubricate  development 
in  all  corners  of  the  globe.  In  Mex- 
ico, for  example. 

Prof  Singh  does  not  advocate  pro- 
tectionism. Rather,  he  argues  that 
the  current  euphoria  for  liberalism 
is  potentially  dangerous  precisely 
because  it  could  lead  to  a descent 
Into  the  beggar-my-nelghbour  poli- 
cies of  the  1930s.  On  Ills  reckoning, 
the  Golden  Age  was  not  a fluke,  but 
the  consequence  of  the  right  policy 
choices  and  the  creation  of  an  aj>- 
propriate  institutional  framework. 
This  is  unlikely  to  appeal  to  the  new 

on  the  short-term  Interests  of  slinrre 
holders  could  endanger  their  ability 
to  compete  and  even  survive. 

Certainly  companies  need  to  deal 
with  their  workforces  sensitively. 
But  the  experience  of  the  1990s  sug- 
gests that  those  economies,  as  in 
Britain  and  the  US,  where  compa- 
nies have  ruthlessly  pursued  down- 
sizing, have  Increased  their 
competitiveness  vi$-&-vis  their  ri- 
vals. Moreover,  despite  putting  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people 
temporarily  on  the  dole  queues, 
they  have  been  successful  in  bring- 
ing overall  unemployment  down 
and  defeating  the  sclerosis  which 
has  overshadowed  the,  jobs-for-life 
, 1 European  and  Japanese  economies. 

Anyone  hoping  that  the  upcom- 
: ing  White  House  study  will  defini- 
tively redefine  the  economic  agenda 
by  emphasising  the  negatives  of 
1 downsizing  is  in  for  a nasty  shock. 
The  Stiglitz  study  has  readied  the 
conclusion  that  , the  downsizing  of 
, corporate  America,  far  from  being  a 
1 disaster,  may  have  been  positive  for 
the  economy.  In.  .contrast  to  the 
| mythology  of  the  stump,  people  who 
have  lost  their  jotys  in  the  1990s 
; , have  been,  more  quickly  absorbed 
; into  the  workforce,  .than,  those  who , 
lost  their  Jobs  a.  decade  earlier. 

. ; Moreover,  while  those  employees 


breed  uf  free-marketeers,  who  see 
parallels  Ik-1  ween  imlny  and  their 
own  golden  age  uf  globalisation, 
from  1870  to  1914. 

A counter  view  is  provided  in  an 
Unciud  papir  by  I’aul  llairoih  and 
Richard  Kond-VVriglil.  which  argues 
that  tire  pre-first  world  war  era  was 
nut  urn*  of  trade  liberalisation,  nor  of 
diminished  expectations  for  1 he  rule 
of  the  stale.  Rather,  just  as  with 
Japan  in  the  lHHOsnnd  Korea  in  the 
liWVK  countries  grew  more  rapidly 
after  l hey  became  more  protection- 
isl.  Countries  dial  experienced  huge 
capital  inflows  — such  as  Argentina 
— were  often  destabilised. 

The  paper's  thrust  is  that  pre-1914 
was  not  a golden  age  of  economic  1 
growth.  Instead,  the  inter  national- 
isation of  finance  capital  was  associ- 
ated with  uneven  development, 
often  reinforcing  existing  differ- 
ences in  the  world  economy  rather 
than  bringing  about  convergence. 

Tills  revisionism  is  long  overdue. 
Internationalism  and  trade  are 
grand  ideals,  much  to  be  preferred 
to  nationalism  and  protectionism, 
but  history  suggests  that  growth 
and  rising  incomes  lead  to  trade 
rather  than  the  reverse. 


who  have  been  downsized  have 
taken  wage  cuts  — on  average  14 
per  cent  in  the  period  1981-03  — 
this  is  n far  smaller  pay  reduction 
tlinn  some  of  the  figures  (which 
range  up  to  40  per  cent)  in  the  pub- 
lic arena.  • ■ 

In  fact,  the  Clinton  study  Is  said  to 
show  that  68  per  cent  of  nil  the  new 
jobs  created  over  the  past  two  yea** 
in  the  US  have  been  in.  industries 
that  pay  above-average  wages,  su® 
aa  high  technology  and  finance. 

Tie  Stiglitz  study  is  provoking a 
ferocious  debate.  Robert  Reich,  the 
US  Labour  Secretary,  is  urging  ^ 
economic  Insecurity  be  aggressively 
tackled.  But  the  US  Treasury  Sec* 
tary,  Robert  Rubin,  suggests  that  me 
existing  mechanisms  are  fine.  He  ft 
of  course,  right  Tie  US  jobless  reft 
now  hovering  at  . 5.6  per  omW* 
workforce,  is  the  envy.  °f 
leading  industrialised  nations.  Do** 
siring  has  affected  almost 
corporations  in  the  upper  eche!®®1 
of  the  Dow  Jones  Index,  which 
become  more  efficient  and-P™.' 
; itable,  delivering  not  just  job  wpy 
: but  new  opportunities.  ...  > :=j,j 
\ One  may  wince  at  the  footgjj®  j 
another  10,000  jobs  going  at  BJJ; 
Gas.  But  In  flexible  labour  pang 
such  transformations  Qf'tbyiV 
trial  landscape  pan  now  be 
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North  Korea 
Pilot  Defects 
To  the  South 

Mary  Jordan  In  Tokyo 

A NORTH  KOREAN  MiG-19 
fighter  pilot  defected  to  South 
Korea  last  week  with  a daring  flight 
across  one  of  the  world’s  most  heav- 
ily armed  borders  that  set  off  air 
raid  sirens  near  Seoul. 

“I  couldn't  live  under  the  North 
Korean  system  anymore,"  Capt  Lee 
Chul  Soo,  30,  said  on  live  television 
after  he  landed  at  a military  base 
south  of  Seoul,  escorted  by  South 
Korean  ajr  force  jets. 

The  defection,  which  sent  shud- 
ders through  Seoul,  was  the  most 
dramatic  of  hundreds  in  recent 
years  and  the  first  by  a pilot  since 
1983.  It  added  weight  to  speculation 
that  dissatisfaction  and  unrest  are 
growing  in  North  Korea  and  that 
the  demise  of  the  world’s  last  Stalin- 
ist state  may  not  be  far  off. 

North  Korea,  increasingly  iso- 
lated and  impoverished,  is  so  short 
of  food,  electricity  and  cash  that 
many  American  military  leaders  say 
the  question  is  not  whether  it  will 
collapse,  but  when.  The  Soviet  de- 
signed MiG,  dating  from  the  early 
1960s,  illustrates  how  outdated  the 
North  Korean  war  machine  has  be- 
come, said  Jim  Coles,  spokesman 
for  toe  U.S.  military  in  Seoul. 

Coles  said  the  North  Koreans 
have  about  750  fighter  jets,  a few  of 


Two  Lucky 
Strikes 
For  Tobacco 
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SS  S™°"  Biter  a pilot  defected  from  Urn  Nor* 
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them  relatively  modem  but  most  of 
them  MiGs  with  technology  dating 
back  as  far  as  the  1950s.  In  a war, 
they  would  be  pitted  against  South 
Korea's  much  more  modern  U.S.- 
built  jet  fighters,  including  the  F-16. 
among  the  most  advanced  in  the 
world.  Tie  U.S.  military  also  has 
about  100  F-16s  based  in  South 
Korea;  none  were  involved  in  last 
week's  activity. 

The  blaring  sirens  in  cities  west 
of  Seoul  nntl  live  national  television 
news  coverage  began  shortly  after 
South  Korean  military  radar  spotted 
the  North  Korean  jet  near  unnutho 


lized  air  space  about  10:50am  on 
Thursday  last  week.  The  pilot  had 
left  a military  base  in  western  North 
Korea  and  was  flying  over  the  Yel- 
low Sea  toward  South  Korea.  Presi- 
dent Kim  Young  Sam  ordered  an 
investigation  into  why  airraid  sirens 
in  Seoul  failed  to  sound  during  the 
incident. 

Fighter  jets  were  immediately 
dispatched  to  intercept  the  intruder. 
Wic-n  they  met  him  as  he  entered 
South  Korean  airspace.  Lee  rocked 
his  wings  and  made  other  interna- 
tionally recognized  signals  that  he 
intended  to  surrender.  The  South 


Korean  pilots  escorted  lee  around 
Seoul  and  led  him  to  Suwon  Air 
Base  in  the  city's  southern  suburbs. 

Lee  told  reporters  after  his  land- 
ing that  he  left  behind  his  father,  62; 
his  wife,  27;  his  son,  5;  and  his 
daughter,  3.  State  Department 
human  rights  reports  say  that  die 
families  of  defectors  often  are  sent 
to  harsh  political  prisons. 

The  Korean  Broadcasting  System 
said  that  Lee  would  be  entitled  to  a 
sizable  reward  for  defecting  and 
bringing  in  a plane,  but  the  South 
Korean  government  would  not  con- 
firm that  report. 


Yeltsin  Plays  the  Good  Czar 


Lea  Hockstader  in  Moscow 


WHEN  HE  visited  the 
gigantic  Fronza  collective 
farm  in  southwestern 
Russia  a few  weeks  ago.  President 
Boris  Yeltsin  did  not  arrive  empty- 
handed.  Tiese  days,  only  a few 
weeks  before  the  presidential  elec- 
tion, lie  rarely  does. 

Brandishing  the  fnt  fountain  pen 
that  has  become  a fixture  of  his  re- 
election  campaign,  Yeltsin  signed  a 
decree  granting  the  farm  a brand- 
new  truck.  He  handed  over  the  pa- 
pers, smiled  his  beaming  smile  and, 
clearly  relishing  his  campaign  per- 
sona as  the  good  czar,  bid  toe  farm- 
ers farewell.  A week  later  the  truck 
arrived  from  the  factory, 

So  will  the  farmers’  vote  for 
Yeltsin  in  the  June  16  presidential 
election?  Don’t  count  on  it.  "We 
should  have  asked  for  more,  five  or 
10  trucks,"  said  Nikolai  Vesloguzov, 
the  farm's  deputy  director.  He  plans 
to  yote  for  Yeltsin’s  Communist 
rival,  Gennady  Zyuganov. 

Said  a truck  driver  at  the  farm, 
also  named  Nikolai:  "What  has 
[Yeltsin]  done  right?  The  bad  has 
been  worse  than  the  good.” 

Gauging  voters'  views  is  still  diffi- 
cult in  Russia,  but  according  to  the 
polling  data  available,  Yeltsin  has 
roared  back  from  single-digit  ap- 
proval ratings,  last  winter  to,  draw 
ahead  of  Zyuganpv  and  into  first 
Placp.  His  campaign,  though  poorly 
organised,  is  an  awesome  display  of 
tile  Immense  power  of  the  Russian 
presidency  — a whirlwind  of  pork- 
barrel  politics,  extravagant  spend- 
big  promises  and  budget-busting 
kx  breaks.  , . 

The  Russian  leader  lias  left  no 


constituency  unstroked,  no  problem 
untouched.  One  day  lie  meets  with 
former  dissidents  in  an  effort  to 
patch  up  his  ragged  relations  with 
liberals.  The  next  day  he  dispatches 
his  foreign  minister  to  see  Cuban 
President  Fidel  Castro,  thereby 
courting  hard-line  conservatives 
who  want  Russia  to  rekindle  old 
Soviet  friendships. 

At  Yeltsin's  command,  back 
wages  are  being  paid.  Pensions 
have  been  increased.  There  have 
been  initiatives  to  help  miners, 
home  buyers,  defense  plants,  Mus- 
lims, children  in  the  North,  retirees 
bilked  of  their  savings  and  students 
on  skimpy  stipends. 

And  with  the  formidable  help  of 
Russian  television,  which  is  still 
mostly  government  controlled  and 
does  Yeltsin’s  bidding  on  the  evening 
news,  he  has  run  political  circles 
around  most  of  his  opponents. 

'To  be  successful  Yeltsin  had  to 
change  his  image,  to  become  a new 
man,"  wrote  the  newspaper  Kalin- 
ingradskaya  Pravda.  “And  this  is 
exactly  what  he  is  doing." 

, Said  Michael  Caputo,  an  Ameri- 
can political  consultant  who  has 
worked  on  Republican  campaigns  in 
the  United  States,  'The  only  West- 
ern-standard political  campaign 
being.nin  here  is  Yeltsin’s." 

Yet  for  all  his  campaign-trail  ac- 
tivism, Yeltsin,  65.  plainly  still  is  run- 
ning scared.  Many  regard  with 
suspicion  the  polls  that  predict  he  is 
in  the  lead  and  say  the  polls  over- 
state the  president's  .support. 
Yeltsin’s  campaign  managers,  who 
conduct  their  own  polling,,  are  said 
to  believe  that  lie  js  runqfog.  neck- 
and-peck  with  Zyuganov,  51. , 

That  means  he  is  likely  to  face 


Zyuganov  in  a second-round,  runoff 
election  as  early  as  July  7,  but  who 
would  win  is  anyone's  guess.  In 
interviews  outside  Moscow, 
Yeltsin's  natural  base  of  support, 
many  Russians  say  they  may  end  up 
voting  for  the  president  — but  only 
if  there  is  no  way  to  avoid  it.  What 
each  candidate  does  and  says  in  the 
closing  weeks  of  the  election  could 
easily  tip  the  balance,  analysts  say. 

What  seems  certain  is  that  the 
Russian  leader  will  continue  to  use 
his  tremendous  advantages  of  in- 
cumbency to  foil  effect 
At  the  weekend,  in  a trip  to  the  far 
north,  Yeltsin  handed  out  favors  and 
cash  like  a munificent  ward  boss 
whose  precinct  spanned.  11  time 
zones.  “I’ve  come  with  foil  pockets," 
he  told  voters  in  the  port  city  of 
Arkhangelsk.  'Today,  a little  money 
will  be  coming  to  the  Arkhangelsk 
region." 

The  next,  day,  like  Santa  Claus 
descending  from  the  North  Pole,  he 
was  off  to  tile  frozen  mining  city  of 
Vorkuta.  There,  he  declared,  that 
miners  who  hadn’t  been  paid  since 
February  would  receive  a $26  mil- 
lion package  that  woujd  cover,  their 
back  wages  — part  of  $6  billion  in 
spending  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  to  cover  overdue  salaries.. 

To  remake  his  image  of  a sickly 
old  man.  with  a drinking  problem, 
Yeltsin’s  handlers  had  him  wade  into 
crowds  with  a wireless  microphone, 
banter  with  voters,  descend  into  a 
coal  mine  and  rock  back  and  forth 
on  a wooden  swing  with  a delighted 
young  girl  swinging  behind  liim. 

“His  paternalism  and  populism  I 
. , . have  hejped  restore  the  image  of 
a strong,  charismatic  and  confident 
leader,"  wrote  Gherman  Djllgensky, 


head  ol  the  Center  for  Comparative 
Social  and  Politic.il  Studies  at  the 
Russian  Academy  of  Sciences. 

ll  lias  also  threatened  to  wreck 
Russia's  already  fragile  budget  for 
1996.  Western  economists  have 
warned  that  Yeltsin's  spending 
pledges  and  tax  breaks,  coupled 
with  sluggish  tax  collections  so  far 
this  year,  could  spark  inflation  and 
sour  Moscow’s  $10  billion  loan  deal 
from  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  The  IMF  deal  sets  maximum 
quarterly  deficit  targets,  which 
Yeltsin’s  lavish  promises  could  jeop- 
ardize. 

At  toe  weekend.  Economics  Min- 
ister Yevgeny  Yasin  warned  that 
Yeltsin's  promises  could  trigger  an 
economic  crisis  after  the  election. 
Total  payment  of  wage  arrears  to 
government  workers  and  of  back 
pensions  is  absolutely  unrealistic," 
he  wrote  in  a letter  to  Prime  Minis- 
ter Viktor  Chernomyrdin. 

Meanwhile,  Yeltsin  has  maneu- 
vered skillfully  to  keep  his  adver- 
saries off  balance.  In  talks  this 
month  with  his  liberal  challenger 
Grigory  Yavlinsky,  the  president  did 
not  reach. his  ostensible  goal. of 
forming  a united,  pro-reform  coali- 
tion, But  he  did  manage  to  make  hjs 
rival  look  venal  by  announcing 
Yavlinsky  had  insisted  on  .being 
named  prime  minister  as  hjs  price  ' 
for  an  alliance.  Yavlinsky,,  wounded, 
wag  forced  to  deny  it 
In  whpt  many,  believe  is  a dirty- 
tricks  campaign  orchestrated  by 
Yelfoln's  camp,,  mysterious  articles 
that  have  outraged  the  Communists 
have  appealed  in  the  overfly  pro- 
Yeltsin  press.  i 

"Yeltsin  has  enormous  resources 
to  corrupt  and  buy  everyone," 'said 
Evgeny  Volk,  the  Moscow  represen- 
tative of  tlie  Heritage  Foundation. 
"No  one  can  compete  with  Jiim  jn 
this  department"  . " ' 


; editorial 

Opponents  of  the  tobacco 

Industry  took  two  blows  on 
Thursday  last  week.  The  first 
was  probably  more  discouraging 
than  the  second.  It  came  in  the 
form  of  a report  Issued  by  the 
federal  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  nnd  Prevention,  which 
announced  that  the  proportion 
of  high  school  students  who  re- 
ported hairing  smoked  within  the 
previous  30  days  had  increased 
from  27.5  percent  in  1991  to 
34.8  percent  last  year.  Figures 
for  African  American  boys  in 
grades  9 through  12  were  par- 
ticularly disappointing.  The  per- 
centage of  smokers  in  this  group 
has  almost  doubled  in  that  time 
period. 

Tie  second  piece  of  news  sent 
investors  scrambling  to  buy  to- 
bacco stocks  and  had  lawyers  and 
company  executives  on  the  sinukc 
circuit  celebrating.  A three-judge 
panel  on  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  5th  Circuit  re- 
versed a lower  court  that  hnd 
granted  class-action  status  to  a 
suit  filed  against  tobacco  compa- 
nies by  four  named  plaintiffs. 

If  the  creation  of  the  class  hud 
been  sustained,  the  plaintiffs 
would  have  included  anyone  who 
smokes  or  ever  smoked  — tens 
of  millions  of  Americans  — and 
the  potential  losses  in  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  might  have  put 
the  industry  out  of  business. 
That,  of  course,  is  the  ultimate 
objective  of  tobacco  foes,  though 
surely  the  80  law  firms  that  put 
together  and  financed  this  action 
would  have  been  happy  to  win 
record  fees,  bio. 

The  judges  reasoned  that  the 
lawsuit  presented  issues  too 
novel  and  diverse  to  be  settled  in 
a single  action.  The  differing 
laws  of  many  states  would  have 
been  Involved  and  the  Interests 
of  millions  of  individuals  at 
stake.  The  litigation.  In  short, 
would  have  been  unmanageable. 

Such  a finding  Is  not  unrea- 
sonable. And  It  still  leaves  the  In- 
dustry’s adversaries  with  many 
weapons.  They,  can  appeal  this 
ruling,  though  they  have  not  yet 
decided  to  do  so.  They  can  pro- 
ceed with  this  case  in, federal 
court  on  behalf  of  the  named 
four  plaintiffs.  And  they  can  file 
new  class-action  cases  in  each  of 
the,  50  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Industry,  mean- 
while,., must  also  continue  to 
nght  attempts  at  further  govern- 
ipent  regulation,  new  suits  , by 
secondhand . smoke  victim?  and 
actions  already  filed  by  eight 

slates  and  contemplated  by  oth- 
ers to  recoup  Medicaid  costs  In- 
curred, caring  for  the  poor  with 
tpbacco-reiBted  illnesses. . 

.Tobacco  stocks,  may  have  gone 
up  last  week.  The  nicotine  mere 
chants  may  have  been  cheered 
by  the  data  on  teen-agers.  But;  in 
the  Jong  run,  the  Industry  con- 
tinues . ,to . face  challenges  in 
court,  Increasing  intervention  by 
the  government:  and  mounting 
evidence  on  the  deadly  nature  of 
its  product 
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Syria’s  Strongman 
Is  on  Losing  Streak 


COMMENT 

Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld 


NO  GLOBAL  troublemaker  is 
more  widely  cultivated  than 
President  Hafez  Assad  of 
Syria.  It  is  not  simply  that  this  tyrant, 
sometime  obstructor  of  peace  and 
patron  of  terrorism  and  drug  traf- 
ficking has  won  American  indul- 
gence by  cooperating  in  his  fashion 
in  the  Gulf  War  and  sometimes  in 
the  search  for  Middle  East  peace. 
He  has  been  practically  canonized 
by  successive  American  administra- 
tions as  a tactician  of  surpassing 
shrewdness  and  as  an  instructor  in 
Realpolitik  in  the  world  classroom. 
Yet  a close  look  at  these  laurels 
shows  them  to  be  a joke. 

Yes,  you  could  say  that  in  the 
Cold  War  years  he  found  Syria  a 
place  in  the  Middle  East  sun  — al- 
though the  finding  was  a showy 
substitute  for  reclaiming  the  real 
territory  he  had  lost  in  war.  But 
where  is  he  lately?  These  days  Syria 
is  not  merely  isolated  and  friend- 
less, except  for  Iran.  It  is,  as  Andrew 
Rathmell  demonstrates  in  Middle 
East  International,  encircled  by 
countries  that  are  more  or  less  re- 
gional stalwarts  in  their  own  right 
and  that  are  ever  more  closely  tied 
to  an  ever  more  closely  Involved 
United  States. 

Syria's  most  formidable  neigh- 
bors. Turkey  and  Israel,  fill  this  bill. 
Assad  is  left  to  sponsor  politically 
costly  terrorist  raids  on  the  two  of 
them.  This  policy,  moreover,  fur- 
ther alienates  Syria  from  the  United 
States,  the  one  country  Assad  had  it 
, in  mind  to  enlist  as  a strategic  com- 
rade as  Soviet  power  drained  away. 

Jordan  Is  being  brought  openly 
into  both  the  American  and  Israeli 
strategic  orbits.  For  several  years, 
the  new  Palestine  has  been  consoli- 
dating an  independence  from  Syria 
that  previously  Assad  had  made  un- 

1 thinkable.  The  recent  Israeli  pound- 
ing of  civilian  Lebanon  advertised 


his  inability  to  protect  liis  single 
client. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  Assad,  if  he 
ever  had  to  meet  Israeli  power 
again,  would  have  to  do  so  alone.  He 
has  also  lost  his  great  patron  and 
principal  arms  supplier,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  — in  a startling  lapse  for 
someone  who  is  lauded  as  a con- 
noisseur of  geopolitics  — he  has 
done  so  without  managing  to 
arrange  any  serviceable  alternative. 

By  his  overall  performance,  he 
has  now  come  close  to  convincing 
even  the  most  prominent  current 
advocate  of  his  availability  os  a re- 
gional interlocutor,  Secretary  of 
State  Warren  Christopher,  that  he 
may  not  be  so  available  after  all.  He 
has  steadily  undercut  the  never- 
large  part  of  the  Israeli  public  ready 
to  contemplate  a swap  of  the  Golan 
Heights  for  a peace  with  Syria. 

The  argument  for  engaging  with 
Syria  was  always  that,  whatever  else 
it  was,  it  was  a power  that  had  to  be 
dealt  with  — the  old  hold-your-nose 
argument.  But  Syria  is  now  a much 
reduced  power  that  remains  ready 
to  play  the  spoiler  but  seems  unpre- 
pared for  the  heavy  political  lifting 
at  home  that  it  would  take  to  fit  it 
out  for  a serious  peace  initiative. 
Loser  gets  Syria. 

Why  then  would  the  United 
States,  Israel  or  anyone  else  think 
there  was  much  to  gain  from  deal- 
ing with  Assad?  It  is  not  a question 
of  the  price.  Nor  is  it  a question  of 
his  ruthlessness.  What  can  the 
Damascus  strongman  actually  de- 
liver now  that  he  has  discredited  the 
old  stereotype  of  his  caginess  and 
centrality? 

Go  to  the  source,  veteran  strate- 
gist Albert  Wohlatetter  concludes, 
to  the  Syrian  sources  of  terrorism. 
He  would  have  Israel  bomb  Syrian 
war-making  targets.  He  would  have 
the  United  States  end  all  pragmatic 
“partnerships  with  terrorists"  of  the 
sort  that  Washington  has  pursued 
with  Syria  over  the  decades. 

Mideast  specialist  Daniel  Pipes 


hopefully  suggests  that  a tougher 
American  line  would  not  only  facili- 
tate a Syrian-Israeli  peace  but  would 
also  enable  the  West  to  draw  Syria 
into  a coalition  of  the  willing  against 
the  threat  of  radical  fundamentalism. 

I am  not  ready  to  see  the  United 
States  altogether  break  with  Syria. 
The  Israeli  election  cycle  needs  to 
be  played  out,  and  toe  American 
cycle,  and  the  Russian  cycle.  An 
abrupt  policy  turn  at  this  late  date  in 
the  current  Clinton  term  would  only 
be  confusing. 

But  the  new  coordinates  of  re- 
gional power  are  there  to  be  recog- 


nized. It  is  a cumulative,  improvised 
thing  and  there  is  no  “doctrine"  of  it. 
but  the  United  Slates.  Israel  ami 
other  friendly  and  dependent  states 
have  been  constructing  a Mideasl 
strategic  order  that  extends  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  contains  Iraq  and  Iran  and 
leaves  Syria  exposed  — half  in,  half 
out.  Some  call  it  a post-Cold  War 
Pax  Americana.  It  entries  some 
risks  of  political  and  military  over- 
reaching, but  it  also  offers  the 
United  Stales  a useful  measure  of 
bargaining  and  security  advantage 
In  an  uncertain  plnce  and  time. 


Familiar  Faces  in  Nicaraguan  Election 


Dougina  Farabi  In  Managua 

THE  FORMER  president  Is 
running.  So  is  the  former  vice 
president.  So  are  the  former  mayor, 
former  combat  heroes  from  both 
sides  of  the  civil  war,  the  presidents 
former  chief  of  staff  and  son-in-law, 
and  the  former  central  bank 
president 

Just  about  everyone  who  was 
anyone  in  Nicaragua's  recent  his- 
tory, it  seems,  is  running  for  presi- 
dent in  the  October  election.  The 
candidates  — about  a dozen  at  last 
count  — and  the  viciousness  of  the 
campaign  underscore  a deep  polar- 
ization in  Nicaraguan  politics. 

The  winner  will  succeed  Presi- 
dent Violeta  Chamorro,  who  took 
over  from  the  Sandinista  National 
liberation  Front  six  years  ago  when 
the  country  lay  devastated  by  the 
civil  war  that  had  raged  throughout 
the  198Gs.  The  Sandinlstas.  who 
overthrew  the  right-wing  Somoza 
dynasty  in  1979,  battled  Contra 
guerrillas,  who  were  funded  by  the 
United  States.  A peace  plan  in  1990 
led  to  the  free  election  that  made 
Chamorro  president 
Her  government  of  national 
reconciliation  brought  economic 


stability  and  returned  Nicaragua’s 
conflicts  to  the  political  arena.  But  it 
alienated  many  people  with  ineffi- 
ciency and  alleged  corruption.  Un- 
employment and  underemployment 
hover  around  60  percent  and 
Nicaragua  remains  one  of  the  poor 
est  nations  in  the  hemisphere. 

Despite  furious  campaigning,  sev- 
eral recent  polls  show  more  than 
half  the  voters  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  crop  of  candidates  and  are  look- 
ing for  someone  else.  What  makes 
the  political  fragmentation  hard  to 
grasp  is  that  all  candidates  essen- 
tially agree  that  the  only  hope  for 
economic  recovery  lies  in  continu- 
ing Chamorro's  economic  austerity 
program,  essential  to  receiving  in- 
ternational aid. 

“People  are  desperate  for  a new 
far*,  someone  who  has  not  been 
burned,"  said  Carlos  Fernando 
Chamorro,  the  president’s  son.  “If 
there  were  an  alliance  of  the  center 
parties,  it  could  take  off." 

The  front-runner,  Arnoldo  Ale- 
man, Is  a former  liberal  Party 
mayor  of  Managua  and  widely  ac- 
cused of  being  a Somoza  sympa- 
thizer. Most  polls  project  he  would 
get  about  a third  of  the  vote. 

Former  president  Daniel  Ortega, 


a Sandinista  who  governed  from 
1979  to  1990,  is  second  in  most 
polls,  with  about  a quarter  of  the 
vote.  Ortega,  who  lost  to  Chamorro 
in  1990  as  a Marxist  who  expropri- 
ated thousands  of  properties  in  the 
name  of  the  revolution,  now 
preaches  the  sanctity  of  private 
property  and  investment. 

Antonio  Lacayo,  Chamorro's  son- 
in-law  and  until  recently  her  chief  of 
staff,  threw  his  hat  in  the  ring, 
representing  a continuation  of  the 
Chamorro  government  But  he  has 
not  passed  5 percent  in  the  polls. 

Eden  Pastora,  a Sandinista  war 
hero  who  quit  to  fight  with  the 
Contras,  also  is  running.  So  is  Or- 
tega’s former  vice  president,  Sergio 
Ramirez,  who  now  blasts  Ortega  as 
too  “orthodox"  and  calls  himself  a 
social  democrat. 

The  Contras  formed  the 
Nicaraguan  Resistence  Party,  but 
have  split  into  several  factions  and 
candidates.  Haroldo  Montealegre, 
publisher  of  the  conservative  La  Tri- 
buna  newspaper,  is  running  as  an 
economic  libertarian. 

One  candidate.  Alvaro  Robelo, 
seemed  to  have  a chance  to  break 
through  the  crowded  field  before  he 
burned  out  in  a campaign  that  was 


unusual,  even  by  Nicaraguan 
standards,  Rnhelo  exploded  mi  the 
political  scene  in  January,  founding 
the  Up  With  Nicnragun  parly  with 
loads  of  cash  and  promises  to  lure 
billions  of  dollars  of  investment  to 
Nicaragua. 

Living  in  Italy,  Robelo  was  named 
representative  of  the  Contras  there 
in  the  late  1980s.  With  Chamorro's 
election  in  1990  he  was  named  am- 
bassador, but  was  removed  in  1993 
and  returned  to  Nicaragua.  Here,  he 
helped  found  the  Banco  Europea  de 
Centroamerica  and  serves  as  vice 
president  By  April,  the  party  waB 
solidly  in  third  place,  consistently 
polling  above  10  percent.  Then 
things  began  to  fall  apart. 

In  late  April,  Italian  prosecutor 
Davide  Monti  charged  that  Ro- 
belo’s  bank  was  part  of  a scheme  to 
launder  $12.5  billion.  Monti  said 
$970  million  had  moved  through 
the  bank,  something  other  bankers 
find  hard  to  believe  because  bank 
assets  in  Nicaragua  total  about  $1 
billion. 

The  government  announced  in 
late  April  it  was  investigating  Ro- 
belo. Robelo,  who  declined  to  be  in- 
terviewed, has  denied  everything. 
He  claimed  he  was  at  the  center  of  a 
plot  by  rival  candidate  Lacayo  and 
conspirators  in  international  intelli- 
gence agencies. 
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A Lack  of 

Maternal 

Instinct 

OPINION 

Charles  Krauthammer 

NANCY  MINER  wanted  to  give 
birth  t»i  her  baby  at  home.  The 
fact  that  she  was  39,  that  this  was 
her  first  child,  that  there  was  no 
electricity  in  her  "rustic  Micldleburg 
collage"  did  not  daunt  her.  Assisting 
her  were  her  husband,  a friend  nnd 
a lay  midwife.  During  delivery,  the 
baby's  umbilical  cord  became  com- 
pressed. The  baby  died.  The  mid- 
wife has  now  been  charged  with 
manslaughter. 

Lay  midwifery  is  not  certified 
and  noL  legal  in  Virginia,  but  the 
midwife's  lawyer  says  she  should 
not  be  held  liable  because  she  was 
simply  doing  what  the  parents 
wanted.  I'm  with  the  lawyer.  If  there 
was  real  justice  in  this  world,  it  is 
the  parents  who  would  be  in  the 
dock,  charged  with  criminal  self- 
indulgence. 

‘This  case  is  all  about  the  rights 
of  parents  to  make  decisions  about 
llie  welfare  of  their  children.*'  says 
Erin  Fulham,  a Maryland  nurse  and 
member  of  Maryland  Friends  of 
Midwives.  Welfare  of  the  children? 

If  Nancy  Miner  had  had  the  slight- 
est concern  about  tin:  welfare  oilier 
child,  she  would  have  had  it  in  a 
hospital  where,  when  the  breech 
birth  anil  compressed  cord  had 
been  discovered,  sin-  c add  have 
had  an  emergency  C section  and  a 
good  chance  of  saving  her  child. 

Miner  protests  in  her  own  de- 
fense that  “Everyone  was  born  at 
home  a generation  ago.  Now  they 
act  like  it  is  outrageous.”  More  like 
80  years  ago.  but  no  matter.  Yes,  80 
years  ago  babies  were  burn  at  home. 
And  they  died  in  droves.  Almost  one 
in  !()  newborns  died  then,  Ijcssthan 
one  in  a hundred  does  now. 

Yes,  childbirth  used  to  be  natural. 
Hut  so  was  the  accompanying 
death,  disability,  deformity  and  dis- 
ease. A parent's  duly  Is  to  avoid 
these  “natural"  phenomena  by  all 
IMiHsiblc  means.  Today  we  have 
those  menus.  They  are  called  mod- 
ern medicine. 

'Hie  whole  natural  childbirth 
phenomenon  is  an  astonishing  tri- 
umph of  ideology  over  experience. 
Pain  is  normally  — indeed,  "natu- 
rnlly"  — something  humans  try  W 
avoid.  And  the  pain  of  childbirth  is 
among  life’s  most  scaring.  It  is  wso, 
today,  entirely  unnecessary. 

In  the  ’60s  anti  70s  natural  child- 
birth made  a comeback,  fueled  by  a 
peculiar  combination  of  New  Age 
mysticism  and  macho  femlnsiti. 

■ Today,  thankfully,  some  fcnwjf 
i writers  argue  that  hospital  chilp- 
t birth  is  all  right,  that  it  is  not  a be- 
t trayal  of  sisterhood,  that  there  « n0 
i earthly  reason  to  willfully  embrace 
pain  for  the  mother  and  danger 
r the  child  as  a protest  of  the  dkg* 

- patriarchal  structure  and  technology 
) ical  tyranny  of  modern  medlcme. 

I They  could  usefully  use  as  text 
t case  of  Nancy  Miner.  . 

i I will  no  doubt  be  charged^ 
c lack  of  sympathy  for  a bereave 
L mother.  I plead  guilty.  I 

sympathy  instead  for  the  lostduld- 
i The  Miners  have  every  right  w 
- be  Luddites,  free  spirits,  foes.'  J 
i-  modern  technology.  But  the  orijg 
[.  18th-century  industrial  saboteu 
a sought  to  destroy  toe  satarile  te»u 
i mills  by  throwing  their  wOQd 
i-  siioes  (sabots),  into  the  macnin 
They  didn’t  throw  their  children^. 
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Jobs  Are  Among  the  Casualties  of  War 

fthrlntlnn  Annlni-  In  I ■ .,  . 


Christine  8polar  In  Sarajevo 

THE  MEN  sit  on  wooden 
benches,  wander  the  streets 
and  fill  the  wobbly  plastic 
chairs  of  the  outdoor  cafes  here, 
searching  for  the  one  sign  that  they 
say  will  lead  them  from  war  to 
peace:  “Help  Wanted." 

Ibrahim  Hadzidedic.  an  electrical 
engineer  who  once  ran  a factory 
and  lived  a good  life  in  Banja  Luka, 
looks  for  a job  where  he  can  use  his 
management  skills.  Boris  Djuka- 
novic, who  gave  up  his  home  in  the 
Serb  stronghold  of  Pale  to  fight  for 
Bosnia,  slips  across  former  front 
lines  to  trade  with  one-time  ene- 
mies. Kemal  Becirevic,  a former  sol- 
dier whose  family  exhausted  its  life 
savings  of  $40,000  to  buy  bread, 
meat  and  milk  through  four  years  of 
war,  doggedly  knocks  on  doors  and 
talks  to  old  friends,  taking  the  pulse 
of  a staggered  economy. 

“Will  there  ever  be  any  money 
here?"  asked  Becirevic,  37,  who  was 
released  from  the  Bosnian  army  in 
February.  ‘That’s  the  question 
everyone  asks.  Everyone  is  looking 
for  work,  for  money  to  start  work." 

Five  months  after  the  fighting 
ended,  toe  battle  for  survival  in 
Bosnia  is  being  waged  at  the  unem- 
ployment line.  About  eight  of  every 
10  people  are  jobless,  according  to 
the  World  Bank.  The  average  in- 
come hovers  at  about  $500  a year,  a 
quarter  of  what  it  was  before  the 
war.  Sarajevo,  once  the  economic 
center  of  the  most  diverse  republic 
in  Yugoslavia,  is  a crumbling  dust 
bowl,  where  plastic  sheeting  flutters 
from  apartment  windows  and  elec- 
trical lines  dangle  in  disrepair. 

Foreign  donors  lined  up  in  April 
to  pledge  $1.23  billion  in  economic 
aid  to  change  the  face  of  the  rav- 
aged Balkans,  bringing  the  total 
Pledged  this  year  to  $1.8  billion,  in- 
cluding $281,7  million  from  the 
United  States.  Public  works  pro- 
jects, such  as  repairing  trolley 
tracks  and  the  tattered  roof  of  the 
High  Court  building,  have  been 
tapped  as  the  quickest  way  to  infuse 
some  much-needed  money  — and 
salaries  — into  the  economy. 

But  for  those  waiting  for  the  first 
milepost  of  progress,  the  pa9t  few 
months  have  been  some  of  the  most 
frustrating  in  four  years.  In  spring, 
jja  the  sun  drew  people  from  their 
homes  and  tens  of  thousands  of  sol- 
diers walked  free  as  required  by  toe 
peace  agreement  brokered  in  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  the  sheer  number  of  men 
on  the  streets  of  Sarajevo  set  off  a 
wsjble  distress  signal. 

“So  far,-  all  we’ve  heard  are 
promises,"  said  Ibrahim  Jusuf- 
wanic,  whose  city’s  transportation 
department  awaits  $50,000  in  aid  to 
be  able  to  hire  59  men  and  repair 
two  miles  of  trolley  track  from  toe 
skirts  of  Sarajevo  to  the  suburb 

of  lii dza.. “People  want  t6  work.  But 

well  believe  the  money  when  we 
seek." 

The  cobblestone  Btreets  of  his- 
tone Old  Town  are  jammed  with 
men  like  Hadzidedic.  The  hand- 
some,  mustachioed  48-year-old 
walks  slowly,  searching  for  feces  he 
™8ht  recognize,  someone  who 
™ght  have  a job. 

Hadzidedic  once  worked  at  Rudi 
i T*C' 811  e^ectronic  plant  in  Baqja 
m northern  Bosnia.  A univer- 
ty  graduate,  he  had  risen  to  the 
P;v_of  production  director,  training 
“ Massachusetts  and  returning*  to 
push  the  company  to  become  one  of 
omost  productive  in  Yugoslavia. 


Serbs  were  laid  off  in  May  1992. 
Within  a year.  18  mosques  were 

t0  rubhIe  there  and 
Muslims  scrambled  to  survive 
Hadzidedic  and  his  family  escaped 
j>y  paying  thousands  of  dollars  to 
Serb  authorities  who  let  them  leave 
for  asylum  in  Sweden. 

u . next  Hiree  years, 

Hadzidedic,  his  wife  and  two  teen- 
age sons  spent  their  days  following 
toe  refugee  program  set  up  by  toe 
Swedish  government.  They  could 
not  work,  but  they  could  learn.  So 
for  eight  hours  a day,  he  studied 
Swedish  and  English,  mathematics 
and  computers. 

u!LUJtr?.ted.  by  the  regimen, 


army  but  he  said  he  was  told  his 
family's  aid  would  be  jeopardized. 
Two  months  ago  he  came  back  to 
Bosnia  and  made  his  way  alone  by 
bus  from  Bihac  to  Sarajevo,  stop- 
ping at  factories  and  businesses  in 
hopes  of  finding  a job.  His  family 
will  follow,  he  said,  if  he  finds 
success. 

“All  I want  now,"  Hadzidedic  said, 
"is  a job  where  I use  my  talents  — 
and  that  will  be  a problem.  There 
are  no  factories  . . . When  there's 
not  enough  electricity  and  water  for 
most  flats,  how  will  there  be  enough 
to  run  the  businesses?" 

Boris  Djukanovic,  a Serb,  will  not 
wait  for  anyone  to  tell  him  when  lie 


Pale  when  the  first  shots  were  fired 
in  1992.  But  he  and  his  Muslim  wife 
had  run  family  businesses:  an  ice 
cream  transport  business  in  Pale 
and  a shoe  store  in  Sarajevo.  They 
decided  Sarajevo  would  be  toe  only 
place  where  they  and  their  young 
son  could  survive. 

Within  months,  Djukanovic 
closed  the  shoe  shop  and  sent  his 
wife  and  child  to  Germany  to  escape 
the  shelling.  For  the  next  four 
years,  he  wandered  the  hills  here, 
fighting  Bosnian  Serbs. 

In  April,  the  onetime  warrior 
clinched  a deal,  on  a remote  hillside 
outside  Sarajevo,  with  one  of  those 

TVib  Ca.1.  ...mi  i. ... 


them  for  $3  apiece  alongside  the 
black  leather  women’s  shoes  he 
imports  from  Slovenia. 

"For  me,  the  war  was  stupid,” 
Djukanovic  said.  “I  was  just  waiting 
for  it  to  end  so  I could  start  a new 
beginning.  The  only  important 
thing  now  is  that  we  work  . . . Busi- 
ness is  the  only  thing  that  can  help 
to  erase  this  war." 

Djukanovic  recently  opened  his 
shop  — named  Sani  for  toe  9-year- 
old  son  he  has  not  seen  for  years. 
He  had  to  rebuild  the  wooden 
counter,  shelves  and  doors,  dipping 
into  the  small  cash  reserve  he  still 
has  left.  Nothing  was  left  from  the 
war  years. 

“If  I could  get  some  money  from 
toe  state  or  some  credit,  it  would  be 
good."  Djukanovic  said.  “But  I don't 
know  when  or  how  that  will 


Common  myths  about 
Offshore  Banking 


“Keeping  in  touch  with  your  offshore  bank  is  difficult” 


At  Midland  Offshore  wa  appreciate  that  you  will  want  to  keep  in  touch  with  your  offshore 
finances  as  easily  as  you  do  with  your  local  bank.  That's  why  we  have  introduced  a number 
ot  new  services,  to  enable  you  to  do  just  that. 

To  see  if  your  accounts  are  as  accessible  as  they  could  be,  check  if  your  offshore  bank 
provides  you  with  the  following: 

24  hour  banking  by  phone  or  fax  yi-S  U NO  □ 

Summary  Statement  showing  balances  on  all  your  accounts  YES  J NO  □ 

Free  annual  review  of  your  financial  affairs  YG$  Cl  NO  □ 

170,000  cash  machines  worldwide  providing  easy  access  to  your  money  YfJl  .J  NO  □ 

If  you  benefit  from  all  these,  the  chances  are  you're  already  banking  with  Midland 
Offshore.  If  not  read  on. 

Not  only  are  we  open  24  hours  a day,  365  days  a year,  but  when  you  contact  us 
you'll  be  surprised  by  how  much  you  can  achieve  over  the  phone.  You  can  open 
accounts,  m8ke  payments  and  transfers  and  if  you  need  advice  on  an  accuunt  or 
investment,  our  financial  advisers  can  help. 

You'll  also  find  we  have  innovative  services,  such  as  the  Summary  Statement  and 
the  Automated  Savings  Plan  which,  through  sound  financial  planning,  keeps  your 
money  where  its  working  hardest  for  you.  Depending  on  your  needs,  we  can  also 
recommend  investments  from  Midland  Offshore  or  from  other  selected  financial 
services  specialists. 


| Please  sen  it  me  tnhmam  aiwut  me  tonaung  setv.ee s 
| . 24  houT  bant  i rig 

f f]  Offshore  Savings  Accounts 

J -‘.".I  Automated  Savings  PJan 

I lJ  Financial  Appraisal 

1 

I Name: 

J Address. 

J Postcode 

, Tel:  Fax  ‘ 

1 Midland  Offshore,  PO  Box  615,  St  Heitor 

j Jersey  JE4  6YD,  Channel  Wands 

3GVU0IB6 

1 

v«ui  ui  ioa  •Hf  xaw  blozzz  24  nours  a day 

or  return  the  coupon  to  Midland  Offshore,  P0  Box  615,  St  Heitor,  Jersey  JE4  5YD,  Channel  Islands.  *E-mall:  mldoffeh9ltl.net 
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Mexico:  A Nation  Hovering  on  the  Brink 


Nora  Lustlg 


BORDERING  ON  CHAOS 
Guerrillas,  Stockbrokers,  Politicians, 
and  Mexico's  Road  to  Prosperity 
By  Andres  Oppenheimer  , 

Little  Brown.  367pp.  $25.95 

COMMENTING  on  Mexico’s 
out  of  the  ordinary  events  of 
the  last  couple  of  years,  the 
Colombian  Nobel  laureate  Gabriel 
Garcia  Marquez  said:  “Let  us  throw 
our  books  to  the  sea;  reality  has  sur- 
passed us.”  And,  indeed,  the  recent 
history  of  Mexico  has  been  deliver: 
ing  a stream  of  unprecedented 
stories  for  the  media,  and  probably 
inspiring  more  than  one  fiction 
writer  and  movie-maker. 

Starting  with  a peasant  guerrilla 
uprising  in  Chiapas  on  the  first  day 
of  1994.  the  assassinations  of  the 
governing  party’s  — the  PRI's  — 
presidential  candidate  in  March  and 
of  the  party’s  secretary  general  in 
September,  and  closing  with  the 
most  serious  financial  crisis  in 
decades  in  December,  1994  was  a 
trying  one  for  Mexico's  people  and 
institutions. 

The  next  year  — 1995  — brought 
additional  shocking  news:  the  arrest 
of  the  brother  of  former  president 
Carlos  Saiinas  accused  of  master- 
minding the  murder  of  the  PRI’s 
secretary  general  and  who  — now 
try  to  follow  this  — had  been  pro- 
tected in  an  earlier  investigation  by 
the  victim’s  brother, -the  one-time 
special  prosecutor  for  the  case. 
Moreover,  the  arrest  of  n second 
man  connected  to  the  assassination 
of  the  PRTs  presidential  candidate 
raised  fears  of  a plot,  and  former 
president  Salinas’s  erratic  behavior, 
such  as  going  on  hunger-strike  after 
his  brother’s  arrest,  brought  recur- 
rent shock  waves  to  Mexico's 
l volatile  financial  markets. 

1 Bordering  On  Chaos  is  a lively 
narration  of  Andrea  Oppenheinier's 
firsthand  experience  covering  some 
of  these  events  as  a correspondent 
for  the  Miami  Herald.  His  anecdotes 
capture  well  Mexico’s  darkest  side. 
But,  the  problem  with  the  book  is 
that  it  does  not  provide  a balanced 


Electioneering  . . . During  the  Mexican  presidential  elections  hi  1988,  which  brought  in  Cnrlos  Sal  inns 
de  Gortari,  the  electoral  authority  refused  to  release  the  results  for  days  photograph  uba  ta.i  on 


description  of  Mexico  and,  hence, 
read  alone,  Bordering  On  Chaos  is 
misleading. 

Take  for  example  the  guerrilla 
uprising  in  Chiapas.  Oppenheimer 
devotes  five  of  the  16  chapters  to 
the  Chiapas  uprising  but  mentions 
the  peace  process  only  once,  and  in 
a footnote.  In  the  1970s  there  was  a 
similar  peasant-based  guerrilla 
movement  in  the  stale  of  Guerrero 
that  was  “quietly"  annihilated  by  the 
government  In  Chiapas  — in  con- 
trast — fighting  was  halted  10  days 
after  the  uprising  started,  and  ever 
since  then  there  have  been  several 
rounds  of  negotiations  that  may 
conclude  in  a sustainable  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  conflict  It  certainly 
deserves  more  than  a footnote. 

In  the  chapter  dedicated  to  the 
elections  in  August  1994,  Oppen- 
heimer sarcastically  criticizes  their 
description  as  the  cleanest  In  Mex- 
ico's history.  Nobody  can  deny  that 


the  political  and  electoral  playing 
field  in  Mexico  is  slill  grossly  tilted 
in  favor  of  the  PRI.  However,  in 
comparison  with  the  past,  the  1994 
elections  probably  were  a signifi- 
cant improvement  as  pari  of  a 
broader  process  of  political  reform. 
They  were  certainly  cleaner  than 
(lie  1988  presidential  elections 
when,  for  several  days,  the  electoral 
authority  refrained  from  releasing 
any  results.  Silence  followed  the 
first  results  that  revealed  that  candi- 
date Cuauhtemoc  Cardenas  was 
ahead  in  Mexico  City,  for  example. 
Silence  prevailed  forever  when  the 
ballot  boxes  kept  in  the  basement  of 
the  Mexican  Congress  were  burnt  a 
few  years  later. 

Some  of  the  stories  that  Oppen- 
heimer tells  us  are  not  new  to  Mex- 
ico. What  is  new  is  that  they  are  no 
longer  secret  and  the  kind  of  activ- 
ity they  portray  Is  no  lunger 
tolerated.  What  is  new  in  1995  is 


that  Raul  Salinas  — the  brother  of 
the  former  president  — no  longer 
enjoyed  the  traditional  ini]  m uily 
granted  to  former  presidents  and 
their  family,  but  was  arrested  and 
accused  with  committing  serious 
crimes,  such  as  masterminding  an 
assassination.  A balanced  rk-scrije 
lion  of  the  changes  in  Mexico's  polit- 
ical system  would  have  been  helpful 
lo  a readership  eager  to  learn  about 
Mexico’s  political  transition. 

Oppenheimer’s  analysis  of  eco- 
nomic issues  is  overly  simplistic 
and,  at  times,  inaccurate.  Arguing 
that  before  the  Zapatista  rebellion 
Chiapas  laborers  “could  not  easily 
find  work  as  field  hands  elsewhere 
in  Mexico:  a flood  of  cheap  corn  and 
wheat  imports  from  the  United  Slates 
since  the  start  of  NAITA  (North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement) 
was  hurling  Mexican  farmers  badly" 
is  incorrect.  How  could  NAFTA  hurl 
Mexican  farmers  before  it  was 


implemented  (remember  that  the 
Chiapas  uprising  happened  on  the 
first  day  of  NAFTA)?  More  impof. 
tant,  before  NAFTA  the  problem 
was  the  opposite:  A large  portion  of 
modern  agriculture  in  the  north  of 
the  country  had  shifted  lo  com  - 
highly  protected  from  foreign  conv 
petition  — ill  the  expense  of  employ- 
ment-intensive export  crops.  Ubor 
conditions  and  work  opportunities  in 
ChiuiKis  were  indeed  terrible  but  for 
different  reasons. 

( )n  the  peso  crisis,  Opitenheimer 
argues  that  the  government  com- 
mitted two  “fatal"  mistnkes  in  De- 
cember 1994.  Accepting  that  policy 
could  have  been  handled  belter,  the 
“errors  of  December"  — as  they  are 
known  in  Mexico  — cannot  be 
burdened  with  all  the  blame  for  the 
crisis.  Till*  peso  crisis  is  the  result  of 
a combination  of  factors,  some  of 
which  occurred  earlier.  Moreover, 

(lie  magnitude  of  the  crisis  had  much 
less  lo  do  with  policy  mistakes  than 
with  the  characteristics  of  today's 
international  capital  markets. 

Without  the  U.S.-!ed  rescue  park' 
age,  the  reaction  of  the  markets 
would  have  led  Mexico  — and 
maybe  other  countries  as  well  —to 
a financial  collapse.  The  book 
not  mention  anything  about  the  to- 
that  given  the  size  of  economic  hard 
ships  in  1995.  political  combative 
ness  has  been  notoriously  mild  ami 
tin-  government  1ms  been  able  toin> 
pk-ment  the  required  financial  stabi 
fixation  measures  — inevitably 
I min  fill  as  they  are  — with  ease. 

In  a book  dedicated  to  collecting.' 
practically  all  the  salient  deslabih*’ 
ing  aspects  of  Mexico’s  recent  past 
there  is  one  notable  omission:  lhr 
analysis  of  the  assassination  of  Lus 
Donaldo  Colosio.  Salinas's  hand 
picked  presidential  candidate.  It  j; 
remarkable  that  Colosio'a  murder t 
mentioned  tangentially  when  it  it 
perhaps  die  most  important  jiolitical 
cause  of  tile  |x-so  debacle  — 
ien's  dollar  reserves  fell  by  close  i» 
§11  billion  following  the  assass 
nation  — and  its  implications  affc* 
every  dimension  of  Mexico's  poli 
icnl  life.  If  anylhing  brought  Mexx> 
closer  lo  chaos,  it  was  Colosto'  ^ 
assassination.  If  anything  will  P’f 
tluce  recurrent  bouts  of  miccrlanto 
and  instability,  it  is  the  inveslipM 
of  this  crime. 


Fading  Relics  of  the  Old  Aristocracy 


Jonathan  Yardlay 


MASON’S  RETREAT 
By  Christopher  Tilghmen 
Random  House.  290pp.  $22 

CHRISTOPHER  Tilghman  has 
accomplished,  in  Mason's  Re- 
treat, no  mean  feat  he  lias  managed 
to  meet,  in  his  first  novel,  all  the 
very  high  expectations  that  were 
raised  by  his  previous  book,  a col- 
lection of  short  stories  called  In  A 
Father’s  Place.  Published  six  years 
ago,  that  was  an  uncommon  book, 
all  the  more  so  for  being  its  author's 
first;  it  was  a work  of  impressive 
maturity  — at  the  time  Tilghman 
was  in  his  mid-forties  — and  it  left 
many  readers  eager  to  see  what  he 
could  do  at  greater  length  and  with 
more  ambitious  purposes. 

The  answer  is  Mason's  Retreat,  a 
quiet  but  powerful  book  about  a 
family  whose  once-high  fortunes 
are  gradually  petering  out  It  is  set, 
as  were  many  of  the  stories  in  In  A 
Father's  Place,  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland. 

His  title  has  a double  edge.  Ijter- 
olly,  it  refers  to  the  Retreat,  a tatter- 
demalion estate  that  has  been  left  to 
Edward  Mason  by  liis  late  Aunt 


Mary.  Metaphorically,  it  refers  to 
the  retreat  from  positions  of  power 
and  grace  not  merely  by  the  Ma- 
sons but  by  all  the  old  WASP  aristo- 
crats who  once  ruled  not  merely  the 
Eastern  Shore  but  the  nation  itself. 

The  story  of  the  Masons  clearly 
is  meant  to  be  read  for  its  meta- 
phorical overtones,  but  it  is  story 
enough  in  and  of  itself.  It  takes 
place  in  the  years  from  1936  to  1939. 
with  occasional  references  both 
backward  and  forward,  and  thus  is 
set  at  a time  when  the  nation  was 
about  to  be  dragged,  all  unwittingly, 
not  merely  into  world  war  but  also 
into  a prolonged  period  of  traumatic 
change  after  which  almost  nothing 
would  be  the  same  as  it  was  before. 

Edward  and  Edith  Mason  are 
genteel  people  trying  to  hold  to- 
gether a difficult  marriage.  They 
are  living  in  England,  where  Ed- 
ward runs  a manufacturing  busi- 
ness in  Manchester  that  hovers  at 
the  edge  of  failure.  Edward  has  a 
long  history  of  extramarital  epi- 
sodes but  has,  he  says,  sworn  off 
further  straying;.  Edith’s  patience 
has  been  sorely  tried,  but  at  heart 
she  loves  her  husband  and  she  is 
determined  to  protect  their  two 
sons,  the  secretive  and  oversensi- 


tive Sebastien,  who  is  14,  and  the 
tender,  loving  Simon,  who  is  6. 

Poised  at  the  brink  of  failure, 
Edward  decides  to  pull  up  their 
British  roots  and  relocate  in  Mary- 
land, a place  about  which  no  one  in 
his  little  branch  of  the  family  knows 
a thing:  “Edward  did  not  claim  to 
have  ever  been  to  die  farm,  a thou- 
sand-acre estate  called  — impossi- 
bly — the  Retreat  He  knew  only 
that  it  had  been  in  his  family  since 
his  forebears  escaped  England  dur- 
ing the  Cromwellian  revolution,  and 
that  it  had  been  willed  to  him,  as  the 
family's  oldest  son,  by  a maiden 
great  aunt."  It  turns  out  to  be  a 
white  elephant:  a dairy  farm  barely 
running  and  an  immense  Victorian 
mansion  — “squat,  ugly  as  a toad" 
— whose  rooms  are  crowded  with 
dilapidated  chattels. 

Die  Masons  are  discouraged  but 
not  deterred.  It  is  not  long  before 
Sebastien  has  discovered  the  joys  of 
farming  and  made  himself  compan- 
ionable to  McCready,  the  farm’s 
manager,  and  Robert,  his  black 
helper;  before  Simon  has  made 
friends  in  town  and  endeared  him- 
self to  the  household  help;  before 
Edith  has  found  herself,  much  to 
her  surprise,  at  rest  and  at  peace, 


linving  surrendered  In  the  farm's 
rhythms.  Only  Edward  remains  al 
sea.  He  is  determined  Hi  make  the 
best  of  it,  but  his  heart  is  in  England 
and  his  talents,  such  as  Ihey  arc,  are 
ill-suited  to  agriculture  ami  Hit- 
supervision  of  the  people  who 
practice  it.  Edltli  sympathizes  with 
him,  but  she  knows  nil  loo  well  that 
he  is  capable  of  veering  off  onto 
wild  and  profitless  tangents,  and 
she  looks  to  the  future  “with  n 
vague  sense  of  doom.” 

As  it  turns  out  Ihe  family's  crisis 
is  set  off  by  a moment  of  genuine 
opportunity.  Edward  is  called  back 
to  England  because  the  need  for 
armaments  has  suddenly  pulled  his 
factory  into  the  black.  He  leaves  in 
high  excitement,  eager  “to  begin 
work,  to  remake  hiniself  at  age 
forty-two,  to  take  up  the  challenge 
tendered  to  him  by  fate,  and  by  his 
wife."  But  the  rest  of  the  family 
stays  at  the  Retreat,  “among  the 
cultivations  and  harvests,  the  tides 
and  winds,  the  flat-opened  invita- 
tions of  the  land  and  water,"  and  Ed- 
ward is  missed  scarcely  at  all. 

Trouble  appears  in  the  form  of 
Tom  Hazelton,  a handsome  young 
man  from  Baltimore.  Edith's  re- 
sponse to  his  insistent  overtures  is 
the  first  of  several  changes  in  the 
family's  life  from  which  there  can 
be  no  return,  changes  that  force 


Edward  hack  from  lCtiglantl  and 
Sc-bustim  iutii  nil  act  of  rebato* 
that  has  terrible  consequences^ 
lime  Edward  comes  lo  see  J® 
place  |asl  not  a gift  from  Miss  Mm 
Mason,  but  a trap,  a spider  weD. 
curse,  her  last  spiteful  kgs? 
those  who  had  made  her  what 

was."  a 

Mason's  Retreat  comes  close » 
being  a tragedy  in  die  classics^ 
as  Edward's  fatal  flaw  ofjf? 
absorption  blinds  hint  to  his  W'L 
needs.  If  it  does  not  finally 
reach  such  heights,  it  BP&-  *. 
enough  to  make  large 
itself  as  a work  of  surpassing  F 
malic  seriousness  and  fictwe  am* 
Not  merely  does  Tight*®1!- • ,■ 
on  big  themes,  but  lie  does  . 
adroit  and  unexpected  wffl* • ’ ^ 
not  a comic  writer,  but  a diw1  , 
counter  with  other  fading 
the  old  aristocracy  is  1conJ^r0pi: 
tore  and  execution.  His  ftgfjjj,;. 
both  large  and  small  kS 

toll;  the  slirewish  Mrs. . MJ-  J 

to  take  one,  comes  fully  h®.-.  r 
only  a few  sentences, . . . -Tj 
Above  all  else  - 
must  nod  to  William 
brings  the  land  itsetf  to.UMJJ 
It  as  much  a presence  as  any . ^ 
people  who  have  chosen  } 

upon  it  In  ,all  respects, 
Retreat  is  exemplary, 


Sri  Lanka’s  peace  plan  faces  collapse 

...  I n . ..  * 


Fr6d6rlo  Bobln  In  Colombo 

MORE  THAN  four  months 
after  a spectacular  bbmb 
attack  killed  around  100 
people  in  the  centre  of  the  ' Sri 
Lankan  capital,  Colombo,  the  scene 
of  the  blast  1s  still  one  of  devasta- 
tion. Damaged  buildings  stand  as  a 
savage  reminder  of  the  message  the 
Liberation  Tigers  of  Tamil  Eelam 
(LITE)  sent  to  the  Sri  Lankan  gov- 
ernment and  the  international  com- 
munity on  January  31. 

The  gist  of  that  message  was  that 
the  fall  of  Jaffna,  the  separatist 
stronghold  on  the  northernmost  tip 
of  Sri  Lanka,  to  government  troops 
in  December  did  not  mean  that  the 
Tamil  issue  had  been  settled. 

Colombo  now  lives  in  fear  of 
another  attack  by  the  Tigers.  Grand- 
looking hotels  left  over  from  the 
colonial  era  have  been  deserted  by 
tourists.  Police  patrols,  the  sirens  of 
their  vans  blaring,  screech  to  a halt 
and  feverishly  check  the  identity  of 
Tamil  passers-by. 

Colombo  7.  an  upper-crust 
district  where  ministers  and  other 
VIPs  live  in  tree-lined  streets  pro- 
tected by  barbed  wire  and  walls  of 
sandbags,  is  a no-go  area  to  anyone 
not  armed  with  a pass. 

The  fall  of  Jaffna  nor  u»|y  trig- 
gered fresh  fighting  in  eastern  Sri 
Lanka,  where  a third  of  the  popula- 
tion is  Tamil,  but  more  than  that 
plunged  the  capital  into  a state  of 
gloom. 

“War  for  peace"  is  the  slogan  now 
being  peddled  by  President  Chan- 
drika  Kumaratonga.  Her  rallying  cry 
used  to  be  peace:  in  1994  9he  was 
elected  with  the  support  of  Sinhalese 
and  Tamils  who  yearned  for  an  end 
to  a civil  war  that  had  already  left 
around  50,000  people  dead. 

But  the  cross  this  leftwing  paci- 
fist had  to  bear  was  war.  After  a 
brief  truce,  the  Tigers  renewed  hos- 
tilities and  Kumaratonga  had  to  re- 
sign herself  to  taking  drastic  action. 
Never,  not  even  under  previous  con- 
servative governments,  had  there 
been  such  resolute  military  action 
against  the  separatist  strongholds. 

That  pressure  has  been  kept  up. 

At  the  end  of  April,  government 
troops  attacked  parts  of  the  Jaffna 
Peninsula  still  held  by  the  Tigers 
®nd  achieved  “strategic  gains"  ' by 
JWng  the  port  of  Wlall.  On  May  16 
they  took  Vadamarchchi,  tile  la9t 
strip  of  land  still  in  separatist  hands.  I 


But  Kumaratonga  still  hopes  to 
• bring  about  peace.  Last  year  she 
worked  out  a federal-style  plan 
whereby  the  constitution  would  be 
1 reformed  so  as  to  allow  die  creation 
, °f  regions  with  considerable  powers 
of  their  own  in  such  matters  as  land, 
, tax  and  police. 

But  as  there  was  do  question  of 
holding  talks  with  the  Tigers,  who 
could  sit  down  at  the  negotiating 
table  with  the  government?  When 
she  revealed  her  plan  in  August  of 
last  year,  Kumaratonga  hoped  to 
open  up  a direct  line  of  communica- 
tion with  the  moderate  Tamil  parties. 

They  initially  welcomed  her  bold 
move:  "What  we  particularly  appre- 
ciated was  that  here  was  official 
recognition  that  the  Tamils  have 
well-founded  historical  grievances 
which  need  to  be  satisfied."  says 
Neelan  Tiruchelvam,  a member  of 
parliament  belonging  to  the  Tamil 
United  Liberation  Front  (Tulf). 

The  trouble  is  that  since  then 
Kumaratonga  has  watered  down 
her  plan  considerably.  Su  as  not  to 
alienate  her  Sinhalese  majority,  for 
whom  all  forms  of  federalism  are 
anathema,  she  changed  the  original 
version  of  the  text,  giving  it  a more 
centralised  slam.  What  is  more,  in 
its  revised  versii.n  it  grants  Bud- 
dhism, the  religion  of  the  Sinhalese 
majority,  a form  of  constitutional 
"primacy". 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
changes  of  that  kind  cooled  the 
enthusiasm  of  moderate  Tamils  at  a 
time  when  the  community  as  a 
whole  felt  very  badly  about  the  fall 
of  Jaffna.  “We  don’t  believe  in  the 
carrot  and  stick  approach,”  says 
Tiruchelvam. 

This  foot-dragging  by  moderate 
Tamils  greatly  irritated  Kumara- 
tonga, by  then  desperate  to  find  rep- 
resentatives of  the  community  who 
could  enter  Into  talks.  To  compound 
her  misfortunes,  her  plan  no  longer 
elicits  much  enthusiasm  from  the 
Sinhalese  community.  The  opposi- 
tion conservative  Unified  National 
Party  (UNp)  is  in  no  hurry  to  make 
life  easier  for  its  rival.  It  has 
remained  obstinately  silent,  refus- 
ing to  say  whether  it  approves  or 
disapproves  of  the  plan. 

Kumaratonga  badly  needs  the 
UNPs  support  in  parliament,  where 
a qualified  majority  is  needed  to 
piake  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion. But  her  recent  military  sub- 
cesses  fa  the  Jaffna  peninsula  could 


Cases  of  ‘mad 
deer  disease' 
emerge  in  US 


Joan-YYes  Nau 


Hand  to  mouth  . . . A government  soldier  distributes  food  In  Jaffna 
to  Tamil  refugees  from  the  port  of  Kilali 


eventually  make  it  difficult  for  the 
conservatives  to  persist  in  their 
wait-and-see  strategy. 

One  of  the  reasons  they  have  so 
far  remained  silent  is  their  aware- 
ness of  the  fact  that  the  Buddhist 
clergy  are  hostile  to  any  form  of 
bold  decentralisation.  And  no  one 
can  afford  to  ignore  the  Influence 
exerted  on  Sinhalese  public  opinion 
by  Buddhist  monks,  who  are  in 
favour  of  taking  a hard  line  against 
the  separatists. 

Equally  worrying  for  Kumara- 
tonga is  the  renewed  activity,  in  the 
south,  of  the  Janatha  VImukthI  Pera- 
rnuna  (TVP),  a radical  movement 
whose  ideology  is  a cocktail  of 
Sinhalese  nationalism  and  Marxist 
orthodoxy. 

Although  much  weaker  thap  it 
used  to  be  in.  its  heyday  during 
periods  of  insurrection  in  1971  aqd, 
1989,  the  JVP  is  doing  its  beBt  to 
exploit  the  general  feeling  of  disen- 


chantment caused  by  economic 
stagnation  and  worries  about  secu- 
rity arising  from  Tamil  attacks.  It 
lias  started  to  campaign  against  the 
government's  plans  to  settle  the 
Tamil  problem. 

According  to  various  sources,  Its 
local  activists  are  beginning  to  build 
up  arms  caches  again.  Another  sign 
of  the  increasingly  fraught  climate 
in  Sri  Lanka  is  the  fact  that 
politicians  in  the  southern  region 
have  received  threatening  letters 
from  a mysterious  group  calling  It- 
self Le  Mapillu  {“poisonous  snakes” 
in  Sinhalese),  urging  them  not  to 
back  Kumara tonga's  plan. 

It  could  torn  out  that,  just  as  the 
Tamil  Tigers  seem  to  be  causing 
fewer  problems  in  thle  north  of  the 
country,  the  president  will  .find 
herself  haying  to  cope  with  a new 
flare-up  of.  Sinhalese  activism  in 
the  south. 

. (May  18) 


France  again  caught  up  in  Algeria’s  violence 


ALGERIA  is  too  close  and 
too  familiar  for  France  to 
to  a strict 'policy  of  hon- 
“yerference  in  the  internal  af- 
tafrsof its fbhner  colony.  Even  if 
r*  French  government  wbre  de- 
mined,  npt  to  git  involved; 
WOfifi  It1  It'll  a !i.  • Jxt.  1 


*ae  seven  Trappist  monks 
V?0  were  kidnapped  by  the 
Islamic  Grotip  (GIA)  two 
h«ntT_a  a£°>  ®nd  whose  "throats 
been  slit”,  according  , to  a 
«muminiqii4  o(  May  2&, 
intended  ' hi  the  eyes  of 
_ "f  captors  to  nctaaharffiinlng 


chips  In  some  imagined  negotia- 
tion process  with  Paris.  ' 

: -Franck  finds  Itself  once  again, 
and  with  1 extreme  reluctance, 
caught  up  Ih  the  terrible  turmoil  ’ 
of  Algeria's  civil'  war  -p  whose 
violence  seema  to  have  no 
bounds,  and  which  PaHs  can  'do . 
little 'to  quell.,  V :i' 

Everything  Woidd  be  so  much  , 
simpler  if  it  were  possible ' 
^ven  broadly  — to  sort  out  the 
gobd;  gliys  from  .‘the  bad  and' 
eatobtljrtitfab  responsibilities  'if 
the Varioup  parties  involved.  But ; 
the  lbnger  the  w^r  dreg8  oh, the ' 
murkiar  and 1 faorhpuzfcllng'  the  , 
bituation  in  Algeria  becomes'! 

; Who  really  knows  what  lurks 
Rebind  initials  GJA,  given 
that  there.ejdste  a whole  coriitelr 


subgroups^  Who  knows  to  what 
extent  we  are . being  mani- 
pulated? . " . . 

The  French,!  Who,. have  ex- 
pressed, fh?  wish  that  the  demo- 
cratic process  should  get  under 
Way  again  in  Algeria,  have  no 
illusions. about  the  support  they 
have  Jept  ..Liamine  Zeroua], 
democratically  elected  ais  presi- 

I They  know^l  weft  tbhf  the 
real  power  jles  not  ln  hla  hands 
but  fa  those  of  a military  .nomen- 
clature that  is  desperately  ding, 
ing  on  jo  its ' prfvi leges  andwftl 
atop-,  at  .nothing  ‘ to  preserve 
them,  : ' ,'  Y 

i Tlie  kilting  of  the  monks  faval- 
fdates  President  ZeroualVcWm 


normality.  As  for  his  talk  of  pet- 
ting up  a political  dialogue  with 
the  opposition,  he  has  imposed 
parameters  that -are  too  narrow 
for  his  legitimacy  to  have  been 
bolstered. 

1 Paris  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
express  fae  wish  that  Islamists 
whp  . .have  eschewqd  violence, 
should  be  allpwpd  tq  fakq  part  jn 
the  political  process  agafa,  and  i( 
has,  kept  in  discreet  contact  with- 

*2":  r.. 

. doping  thqt  Zeropal, 

who  won  an  pasy  victory  fa  the 
presidential  elections, . , . might, 
turp,put  fo,be,the  architect  of  thp , 
beginning  pf  a reconciliation,  the 
,W.  .government, „ feels  let 
down.  In  vieyv  pf  the  , May.  23  , 
communique,  jit  has  little  choice 
now  .but  | to  urge,  all  French  na- 

, ^ V ASeH*  to . 

L leave  the  country. 


T HE  INTERNATIONAL  concern 
caused  by  the  crisis  over  "mad 
cow  disease"  has  concentrated 
minds  on  the  whole  range  of  so- 
called  “spongiform"  human  and 
animal  conditions. 

The,  present  epidemic  of  bovine 
spongiform  encephaloiwthy  (BSE) 
has  hit  more,  than  160.000  cattle  in 
Britain  and  been  responsible  for  a 
handful  of  cases  in  Switzerland,  Ire- 
land. Germany  and  France. 

It  would  be  ;ui  exaggeration  to 
say  time  the  epidemic  hasn’t  given 
much  henrlache  to  die  United 
Slates  and  Argentina,  two  important 
beef-producing  countries  that  stand 
lo  benefit  financially  from  the  BSE 
outbreak. 

lo  that  end,  they  have  been 
broadcasting  the  message  that  dieir 
cattle  are  completely  free  of  the 
disease  and  that  their  beef  can  be 
safely  imported. 

But  matters  are  not  quite  as  sim- 
ple as  that,  according  to  the  latest 
issue  ui  the  French  weekly.  La 
Seinaiiic  Velerinaire.  which  reveals 
some  new  facts  nbout  the  situation 
in  North  America. 

The  magazine  states  that  since 
1990  41  cases  of  a disease  that  is 
similar  to  BSE  have  been  recorded 
in  various  deer  living  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Much  of  the 
data  comes  from  the  University  of 
Colorado. 

Three  species  of  deer  are  con- 
cerned, the  wapiti  (Crms  canadai- 
sis),  the  mule  deer  (Odocoileus 
hemionus)  and  the  white-tailed  deer 
(Odocoileus  Virginian  us). 

The  affected  animals  display 
symptoms  and  lesions  similar  to 
those  observed  in  sheep,  cattle  and 
antelope  suffering  from  spongiform 
encephalopathy,  fa  12  cases,  an 
abnormal  prion  of  the  kind  found  in 
scrapie  was  identified. 

The  last  recorded  case  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  this  year.  The 
animal  was  a wapiti  living  on  a small 
farm  in  Saskatchewan,  Canada.  It 
had  been  imported  from  the  United 
States  in  1989. 

pr  Francois  Moutou  of  the 
National  Ceqtre  of  Veterinary  and 
Food  Research  write*, in.  La  Se-, 
make  Vdterinaire:  “In  none  of  the  ’ 
cases  fa  .there  any  explanation  for 
the  origin  of  the  disease.  Wild  herds 
may  have,  arraxed  fa  ,the  vicinity,  of 
flocks  of  sheep.  But  that  situation 
also  occurs  in  other  parts  of  the 
■world  without  there  having  been 
; cases  of  the  disease  In  local  deer.'! 

In  other  words  there  is  a real 
problem  of  spongiform  encephalo- 
pathy on  the  other  side  of  the 

Atlantic.  It  is  only  now  .that  the 'scale 
of  the  epldehllc  arid  Its  possible 
repercussions  on  public  health  are 
beginning  to  be  realised.  M : 

■ ‘E.tfwepp.fae  moment  when,  the 
flrst.case  came  to  light  in  the  United , 
States  and  the  present  tfaift.the.CQnr 
gumption  pf,  game, does  not  ?eqm  to 
hrive  been  banned,,  Or; .regulated,!! 
^outou  writes;. ; , ‘ i ■ 

; "Pgopfa.  eat,  at  feast  2.5^!  million , 
American  cfaqr  shot  by, hunfora  each 
year.  Tbp  Rospfa]e/ris|<a  involved  ] 
ire  unknown.;  In ^e,  west  of  North 
America. there- .W  pufaasi  wjtiqfa. 

alsohjmf.deer.  What  do.tfieyiiakr; . . 
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The  grand  old  man  of  Italian  cinema 


Marcello  Mastroiannl  tells 

Jean-Mlchel  Frodon 
and  Pascal  M6rigeau 

why  he  still  loves  acting 

IN  RAUL  RUIZ'S  Troto  Vies 
Et  Une  Seule  Mort,  which 
waa  shown  in  competition  at 
the  recent  Cannes  Festival,  you 
play  several  different  characters. 
Was  that  what  attracted  you 
about  the  film? 

I'm  easy  when  it  comes  to  acting. 

I didn't  want  to  wear  glasses  or  a 
false  beard  to  show  I was  playing 
different  parts.  But  I did  ask  Raul 
Ruiz  how  he  intended  to  let  the  audi- 
ence know  which  character  I was 
playing  at  a given  moment  "There's 
no  point,"  he  said.  “You'll  be  the 
same  person,  just  changing  accord- 
ing to  the  environment  you  happen 
to  be  in.  That's  how  you’ll  come  to 
have  three  or  four  lives.“  It  was  more 
fun,  and  I didn't  have  to  go  through 
the  chore  of  getting  made  up. 

Acting  is  the  only  raison  d'etre  of 
my  profession.  But  people  don't 
believe  me  when  i say  I don't  care 
about  the  rest  — I never  watch  the 
rushes.  When  the  day  is  over,  it’s 
time  to  go  home,  or  to  have  dinner 
with  friends.  I’m  not  interested  in 
interviews,  television,  festivals  and 
all  that. 

Are  you  still  ns  interested  In 
acting  as  you  used  to  be? 

I still  keep  on  getting  endless 
offers.  My  friends  say  Pm  Incredibly 
lucky,  and  it’s  true.  But  I simply  tell 
them  that  I’ve  always  had  this  lust 
for  life,  and  that  life  has  responded 
by  being  generous  to  me. 

When  1 was  young  and  saw  my 
mother  going  to  confession.  I said: 
“What  can  you  confess?  You  work 
from  morning  to  night,  and  some- 
times you  get  slapped  by  my  father 
when  times  are  hard.  Wien  could 
you  possibly  have  time  to  sin?" 

She  said  it  was  God’s  will.  I didn't 
like  that  1 don’t  believe  in  God,  I 
believe  in  life.  But  I almost  find 
myself  agreeing  with  her.  In  my  life. 
I’ve  taken  everything  as  it  came. 
Being  a star  means  getting  pam- 
pered every  day,  being  loved  by 
everyone,  doing  the  most  enjoyable 
job  in  the  world  and,  to  cap  it  all, 
getting  wejl  paid.  What  on  earth 
could  there  be  to  complain  about?  I 
hate  the  way  certain  American  film 
stars  talk  about  the  suffering  in- 
volved In  acting.  What  suffering  are 
they  talking  about?  ■ 

But  you're  forced  to  turn  down 
parts,  aren't  you? 

Of  course.  For  example,  in  Ruiz's 


Mastroianni  with  his  daughter  Chiara  at  the  Cannes  film  festival  last  month 
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film  there's  a scene  in  which  the 
owner  of  a house  becomes  his  own 
butler  — a situation  which  also 
featured  in  a project  I'd  been  offered 
shortly  before  in  Italy.  When  I men- 
tioned this  to  Ruiz,  he  showed  me  a 
L9th  century  novel  which  already 
contained  die  same  plot  1 turned 
down  the  earlier  project  because  I 
had  to  play  a voyeur.  I don’t  know 
how  to  play  parts  like  that 

In  1993  I was  in  I Don't  Want  To 
Talk  About  It,  a film  directed  by 
Maria  Luisa  Bemberg  in  Argentina. 
My  friends  wondered  why  1 was 
going  off  to  Argentina  to  play  a man 
who  is  married  to  a dwarf.  But  why 
not?  And  what  was  great  was  that  in 
the  film  it's  she  who  leaves  mel 
I'm  In  favour  of  anything  that  coun- 
teracts that  bloody  awful  “Latin  lover" 
stereotype.  What  “Latin  lover",  I ask 
you?  To  someone  like  me,  who  has 
never  seduced  a woman,  that  label  is 
an  insult.  I’ve  played  hoinosexuals, 
impotent  men,  ordinary  men,  but  all 
that  talk  of  a “Latin  lover"  is  a child- 
ish fantasy.  I feel  I'm  being  treater! 
like  n gigolo. 

I like  playing  parts  that  represent 
a challenge,  but  I can't  and  won't 
accept  just  any  kind  of  part  To  play  a 
voyeur,  you  have  to  be  like  that  won- 
derful English  aetpr  Anthony  Hop- 
kins, who  has  such'magnetic  eyes. 

Directors  and  producers  are 
wrong  to  choose  actors  just  because 
they  are  stars.  And  actors  are  wrong 
1 to  accept  parts  so  they  can  pay  for 
their  new  swimming  pool. 


You  started  very  young,  didn’t 
you? 

At  the  age  of  11  — and  in  church. 
There  was  a little  theatre  in  the 
crypt  of  our  local  church,  and  the 
priest  wrote  plays.  I acted  at  school 
and  at  university  in  Rome,  where  I 
read  architecture.  We  ran  n little 
amateur  dramatics  company  there. 

1 had  a spectacular  debut  as  a 
professional  in  A Streetcar  Named 
Desire,  put  on  by  Luchino  Visconti's 
company.  He'd  come  to  see  one  of 
our  shows  because  Giulietta 
Masina,  who  had  belonged  to  the 
troupe  before  the  war.  had  done  us 
the  favour  of  acting  with  us. 

Vittorio  Gassman  was  Kowalski, 
and  I played  his  friend.  1 felt  very 
much  at  ease  — I came  from  a 
working-class  background,  like  die 
character  l played.  When  Gassman 
left  a year  later  I took  over  his  part. 
It  was  a great  success. 

Then  came  Chekhov,  Shake- 
speare and  Goldoni.  I spent  10  years 
with  the  company.  Film  jNU'ts  caine 
gradually,  then  one  day  1 got  niy 
first  big  role,  again  with  Visconti,  in 
Le  Nottl  Blanche.  The  following 
year,  in  1958,  I organised  a com- 
pany of  my  own  to  put  on  Chekhov's 
Platonov,  which  Visconti  was  going 
to  direct.  Then  Fellini  came  along 
and  offered  me  La  Dolce  Vita. 

Visconti  advised  me  to  accept, 
pointing  out  that  we  could  put  the 
play  on  later.  But  by  the  following 
year  I was  in  the  cinema's  clutches. 
[Mastroianni  appeared  in  no  less 


than  seven  films  in  the  following  18 
months.] 

The  making  of  La  Dolce  Vila  was 
six  months  of  sheer  happiness. 
Fellini  said  we  should  never  have 
stopped  shooting  the  film  but 
turned  it  instead  into  one  of  tlmse 
pathetic  serials  that  drug  on  for 
ever.  The  making  of  the  film  really 
was  la  dolcc  pita. 

Have  you  never  been  attracted 
by  Hollywood? 

1 never  felt  the  urge  to  work  there 
until  1992.  when  1 said  In  myself 
that  I might  to  see  what  it  was  like. 
Tile  director  of  the  film  concerned. 
Used  People,  wasn’t  American,  but 
an  Englishwoman,  Becbun  Kidmn. 
The  cast  included  Jessica  Tandy. 
Shirley  Mac  1 -line  and  Kathy  Bales, 
all  Oscar-wlnners  in  their  lime.  We 
spent  lltrre  weeks  rehearsing, 
cooped  up  in  a room  in  New  York. 
Then  we  htid  to  work  M hours  a 
dny.  Fourteen  houral 

I was  told  I would  Imvr  (o  work 
like  that  if  I wanted  In  earn  dollars. 
It  was  nbsurd:  wo  had  to  obey  silly 
rules,  and  there  wire  these  people 
who  hung  around  to  keep  an  eye  on 
things,  bank  and  insurance  people. 
Poor  Kidron  wns  despemlc  loo  — 
you  can't  work  properly  with  three 
cops  breathing  down  your  neck. 

I remember  acting  in  Mario 
Monicelli’s  Le  Due  VUe  Di  Mall  in 
Pascal  in  1985.  We  were  having 
lunch  in  a Tuscan  village  square, 
which  overlooked  a whole  valley, 


Fleshing  out  a life  in  pictures 


Balthus 

by  Claude  Roy 

Gallimard  272pp  450  franca 

I ■■  — — - 

IT  IS  no  easy  thsk  to  write  a life  of 
a publicity-shy  painter  who  says: 
“I  don’t  like  talking  about  my  paint- 
ing, because  for  me  talking  about 
painting  means' trying  to  express 
very  badly,  in  words,  what  I have 
sai  d much  better  in  my  painting." 

; As  a friend  of  Balthus,  Claude 
Roy  felt  confide  ht  enough  to  have  a 
$tab  at  his  biography.' With'  the  help 
6f  some  fresh  material,  he  tries  to 
piece  together  a life  that  Balthus ' 
does  his  best  to  obscure 1 — apart1 
from  his  dealings  wjtH  his  most  fe- 
frious  contemporaries.  'Vi 


Through  perseverance  and  a skil- 
ful use  of  Indiscretion,  Roy  manages 
to  establish  more  or  less  precisely 
th  e facts  of  Balthazar  Klossowski  de 
Rola’s  childhood  (he  was  a prodigy 
who  amazed  Pierre  Bonnard  and 
Maurice  Denis),  his  adolescence, 
the'  Interwar  period  when  he  started 
his  career  as  the  painter.  Balthua 
(under  the  influence  of  Andr6 ' 
Derain  and  Surrealism),  and, 
decades  later,  his  more  public  years 
Mien  he  ran  and  restored  the' 
French  Academy  in  Rome! 

| These  new.' biographical  details 
are  all  the  more  interesting  because1 
they  are  accompanied1  by  Illustra- 
tions of  many  paintings  previously 
hidden  away  in  private  collections. 


There  remain  some  shady  areas  in 
his  life,  to  which  Balthus  occasion- 
ally alludes  without  lifting  thp  veil. 

Roy  finds  the  going  easier  when 
he  comes  to  explain  the  various 
elements  of  Balthus’s  aesthetic 
approach,  which  ranges  from  the 
Quattrocento  and  China  to  Bruegel 
and  Courbet.  "They  all  share  the 
game  conception,"  Balthus  remarks,’ 
“the  Chinese  conception  of  painting, 
which  sets  out , not  to  represent 
things  but  to  Identity  them."  ' 

1 Rby  does,  his1  best  to  verity  the 
relevance  of  that  statement  in  the 
paintings,' and  Succeeds  when  deal- 
ing with  the  big  Mdrvan  and  Italian  ( 
landscapes,  the  nudes  of  the  pixties,' 
dnd  the  drawings. . ( 

[ pahhUs'  earliest  works1  show 
other  wide-ranging11  Influences, ‘ 
which  include  whteVed-down  til- 


bism.  Picasso's  Influence  can  be 
sensed  in  the  way  that  Balthus 
paints  faces  as  if  they  were  made  of 
stone,  emphasising  the  arch  of  the 
eyebrows,  the  eyelids  and  the  pro- 
trusion of  the  lips. 

Other  names  come  to  mind,  from 
Douanier  Rousseau  to  Otto  Due  dur- 
ing his  Neue  Sachliphkeit  period  — 
all  of  them,  of  course,  references 
Balthus  would  reject 
; One  wonders  if  he  is  any  happier 
to  rind  the  word,  '’craftsmanship” 
applied  to  him:  Roy,  echoing  Claude 
Lfevi-Strauss,  regrets  the  demise  of 
Icraftsmanlikei  skills  Inherited  from 
old  rriasters”,  skills  whose  essence, 
Roy  claims,  Balthus  Is  one  of  the 
i very  few  20th  century  artists  to 
have  prtsej-ved. 

, I Roy  tepd.s  to', oVerdo  Balthus's 
nostalgia  for  old  toasters  and  over- 
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when  Monlcelli  yelled:  "Up  yours, 
you  Hollywood  lot!  You’ll  never 
have  the  pleasure  of  lunching  In  g 
such  beautiful  and  simple  surround-  r 
ings  ns  this." 

Do  you  think  tiic  American 
elncnin  is  too  dominant? 

I’ve  nothing  against  the  American 
cinema,  though  I sometimes  get 
annoyed  nl  the  idea  of  all  the  money 
they  have  and  Uie  way  they  throw  & 
around.  There's  probably  a crisis  of 
ideas  in  Europe,  but  there  are  also 
economic  problems.  We  must  en- 
sure (lull  films  gel  shown  in  cine- 
mas and  that  they’re  not  taken  off 
too  quickly.  Divorce  — ■ Italian  Style 
wns  a worldwide  hit,  but  it  did  badly 
to  start  with.  Then  more  and  more 
people  went  In  see  iL  These  days  it 
would  have  been  taken  off  after  a 
week’s  run. 

Why  should  we  allow  ourselves  to 
be  Americanised?  1 love  Naples,  the 
least  Americanised  city  in  the  world, 
where  the  theatre  has  remained 
Neapolitan,  the  food  is  Neapolitan, 
and  music  consists  of  Neapolitan 
songs.  The  people  of  Naples  are 
wonderful  spectators.  They  get  ~ 
caught  up  in  the  action.  At  the  slage  j 
entrances  of  theatres  showing  a| 
popular  Neapolitan  form  of  «wle| 
drama  known  as  sceucggiato,  i 
spectators  wail  for  the  baddie  to  I 
come  out  so  they  can  insult  him  and  | 
spit  in  his  face.  We  should  all  lie  I 
Neapolitans. 

But  wasn't  Naples  occupied  by  . 
the  US  army?  | 

Yes  hut  not  by  the  Italians!  The 
biggest  danger  to  Naples  since  j 
unification  has  been  central  govern- 
ment in  the  north.  When  it  vrasoccu- 
I mil  by  the  French  and  the  Spanish  | 
the  city  wns  a Mediterranean  capital 
My  grandfather  took  his  whole 
family  of  11  front  a village  neaT 
Naples  to  Turin  in  1027. 1 was  three 
at  the  lime.  We  formed  [wrl  ofjhe 
first  wave  of  immigrants  going  ! 
north.  Bui  one's  origins  don't  go 
away:  at  home  we  spoke  the  same 
rough  Neapolitan  dialect  wc  had  be-  \ 
fore.  Seven  years  later,  we  till  upped 
and  moved  from  Turin  to  Home. 

foingunge  In  an  Important  Issue 
for  you,  isn’t  it? 

Yes,  uf  course,  and  especially 
diversity  of  languages.  I've  acted  a 
films  lliroughoul  most  of  Europe- 
speaking  Italian,  French,  English. 
Spanish  and  Portuguese. 

In  Italy  the  chieuui  hnsnt  lost  iu 
various  accents  . . . Accents  ^ 
words  colour,  whereas  onto* 
llalinn  — academic  Italian  — Is 
language  spoken  on  television- 
Television  standardises  languXIJ* 
it  does  everything  else,  fronl 
to  clothes  and  mnny  other  taMs5 
ns  well. 

(May  10) 

— ~~  i 

praise  his  painting  skills  and  fobjJ'  . 

i ness  for  sophisticated  composing  | 
In  so  doing,  he  pushes  I 

1 background  the  man  who  PJ®  : 

■ La  Legon  De  Gultare  and  La  j 

De  Cathy.  • 

i It  could  he  that  posterity*!^,. 

- fer  this  incongruous,  licentious,. 

■ sometimes  pornographic  i- 

i die  contemporary  of  .JWL  ; 

Bataille  and  Hans  Bellinefc^.y 

- virtuoso  he  later  became, ,.-  •?'**  i. 

' ’ (May  10);  v; 
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UNITED  NATIONS  VOLUNTEERS 
NEEDED  IN  ANGOLA 

rehabilitation,  assisting  demobilized  soldiers  intheir  community 

^ flbove'  ^ sag* 

• Project  adminiatrator/Finandal  specialists 
Participatory  Developmmt/Pm*rn,™4T1f 

• Project  Advisors 

' 8P“ialiate  (community  rehabilitation  and  national  reconciliation 

• Dwal0pinant  Adviserafflannars  (project  devalopment  and  management  with  rural 

• Micro-enterprise  specialists 

Agriculture 

• Rural  Development  Specialists  (agricultural  egtpm.lnnjH^) 

CiyilJnvironmanbil  Engineering 

- Water  & Sanitation  Specialists 

• Environment  Rehabilitation  ft  Protection  Specialists 

Physical  BdaBaafflkudniMMnt 

• Land  mines  awareness  and  riaka  Educators 
Health 

• Paediatricians 

- Genera]  Practitioners 

• Nutritioniata 

: tr*taing  rf  ■ •— » 

• G^aro|SgiPtH:ifllIata  ^0me  ba8ed  cara/suPPort  to  patients) 

Education 

• Teachei/Frainers  in  Vocational  Subjects 

- Curriculum  Devalopment  Specialists  (VocationaWechnical  Subjects) 

OUALIBTf!  ATipfrJfi 

diploma  in  the  above  mentioned  field,  of  ,p„ciali..tton  ,♦  compute,  end  negotiating 
nmhnu Jt**  ^ th  AJd”‘niHtrat,on-  Business  and  Management  Helds).  Minimum  2 yeanj  of 
professional  Bsperienre.  Ability  to  train  and  to  work  in  a team.  Tolerance,  adaptability  and  capacity  1 
to  work  under  difficult  circumstances  and  conditions.  Volunteer  motivation  andP commitment  ^ * 
LANGUAGES 

Fluency  in  Portuguese.  Knowledge  of  English  or  French  desirable 
CONDITIONS  OF  SERVinE 

ISSLTErtrSS:  "“K?"  ranginfr  from  L’3*1'668  US$2.«1  depending  on  the  civil 

h nS  fltrtlon  tth,a  arnoilnt  comprises  Monthly  Living  Allowance  <MLA> 
JKSSmS 2 k furnitu™-  transport!.  Settling-in-grant  <SIG>  ranging  from  US$1,882  to 
wrfnV^MS  HMlth/Ilf“  msurance'  R°undtrip  airfare.  Resettlement  allowance  ! US$100  per  month  or 
■"™*  ■ 8amf>  BrQYinCPfi  ft”  non-family  duty ItttiQM  tdenendent,  are  not  nllnn-rH  tn  |n<w> 
mJATlONS 

Please  write  or  fax  with  a CV  marked  “UNV/Angoia"  to: 

Recruitment  Resources  Division/UNV 
Palais  des  Nations 
CH-1211  Geneva  10,  Switzerland 
E-maihsy  1 vb  nfiiin  v .org 
Closing  date)  07.0fl.BH. 

Fax:  41  22  788  25  01 


To  place  your  advertisement 

TBL  +44  (0)  161  834  8686  or  FAX  +44  (0)  161  839  4436 
The  Guardian  Weakly,  164  Daansgate 
Manchester  M60  2RR 
England 
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Association  of  Commonwealth  Universities 

UNIVERSITY  pngT 


AFRICA  AND  THE  CARIBBEAN 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

West  Indies  (Trinidad) 
AUSTRALIA 
ANU  (Canberra) 

ANU  (Canberra) 

QUT  (Brisbane) 

HONQ  KONG 

Hong  Kang  Polytechnic  Univ 
Hong  Kong  Polytechnic  Univ 


pu#l  REF.  NO. 

L Mathematics  W45017 

SL  Mathematics  W45018 

P English  Language  & Ungulsllcs  W4S01 9 

SUL  English  (ESPyEAP;  Study  Skills)  W45D20 

SUL  English  (ESP/EAP:  Business  Communication  eto.)  W45021 
SUL  English  (Psycholln guIstfcs/So clo IlnguisHcs)  W45Q22 

SUL  English  (Linguistics)  W45023 

SL  Public  Education  Unit  W45024 

VM5026 

SUL  Southern  Africa  Literature  W45Q37 

SUL  Theory  & Practice  of  Drama  W45B38 

Subject  Librarian  1 W45039 

L Library  & Information  Studies,  (part-time)  W45040 

P Statistics  W45031 

SF/F  Urban  Research  Program 
RF/PDF  Sociology 
AP  & Head  of  Musk: 


Unhr.  Hong  Kong 

Univ.  Hong  Kong 

NEW  ZEALAND 

Auckland 

Auckland 

Auckland 

Auckland 

Auckland 

Auckland 

Auckland 

Auckland 

Auckland 

Canterbury 

Canterbury 

Canterbury 

PACIFIC 

PNGUT  (Papua  New  Guinea) 
PNGUT  (Papua  New  Guinea) 


AP/ASP  Marketing 
AP/ASP  Structural  Engineering/ 
Construction  Management  & Technology 
SL/L  Politics  & Public  Administration 
L Special  Education 


Chair  Financial  Accounting 

Chair  Marketing 

AP/SL/L  international  Business 

SL  Latin  American  and/or  Environmental  Politics 

Director.  LelQh  Marine  Laboratory 

L Physical  Oceanography 

AP  Coastal  Ocean  Modelling 

SL  Environmental  Chemistry  (half-time) 

L Environmental  Science 

L Economics 

LLaw 

Chair  Electrical  & Electronic  Engineering 


W45036 

W46042 

W4E032 

W45012 

W45013 

W45030 

W45041 

W45026 
W45027 
W4502B 
W4S029 
W45044 
W45045 
W4504B 
W45047 
W45048 
W45009 
W45010 
W4501 1 


W45DU7 

W45098 

W45014 

W45015 

W450I6 

W45Q43 


PNGUT  (Papua  New  Guinea)  AP  Land  Management  & Development  W45D07 

PNGUT  (Papua  New  Guinea)  CTO/PTO  (Spatial  Information  Systems 

Laboratory  Management)  VM^nnA 

South  Pacific  (Fiji)  P/AP  Law  W45toS 

Soulh  Pacific  (Fiji)  SUL  Applied  Psychology  W4ci(tl c, 

South  Pacific  (FIJI)  SL/L  Education  W450if 

South  Pacific  (FIJI)  L Accounting  & Finance  Wanagemen  t W45043 

f^ZT',0nS/  Pi  ProteJLsorli Af?  ‘ Assodate  Professor:  ASP  - Assistant  Professor;  SL  - Senior 

For  further  details  of  any  of  the  above  staff  vacancies  please  contact  the  I 

Appointments  Department,  ACU,  36  Gordon  Square,  London  WC1H  OPF  UK 
(Internet,  la!. +44 171 813  3024  (24  hour  aniwarphone];  fax  444 171  813  3059- 
e-maii:  applB@aou.eB.uk),  quoting  reference  number  of  post(s).  Details  will  he’ 
senl  by  afrmalWrat  don  post.  A sample  copy  of  the  publication  Appointments 
In  Commonwealth  Universities,  including  subscription  dstslls,  Is  available  from 
me  same  source. 

Promoting  educational  co-operation  throughout  the  Commonwealth 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE 
Assistant  Director  qf 
Development  Studies 

AppOoationa  am  Invited  for  the  post  of  Assistant  Dimotor  of 
Bwntopment  Studies,  attached  to  the  Department  of  Land 
“onomy.  Apploama  shoiid  have  substantial  research  experience 
J^°®V0<0Pln9  economies,  together  with  experience  In  postgraduate 
^ ihg  a^  ^ i^ufuttons  and  davatopmBnt  They  should 
n»a  expertise  in  Instftutkxisl  theory,  the  htelovy-af  Institutions  and 
kitaraotion  with  econotrio  devetopment  Oanddates  wB  be 
“^ected  to  demonsbata  an  ablflty  to  Integrate  hstftudonal  theory 
"mconornte evidence ftxxn developing ooonornias.  Thoyahotidba 
“"end  wllfing  to  teach  In  relation  to  a wide  range  of  developing 
experience  and  to  assume  mspohsWtty  for  the  core  course 
natftuBons  and  development  that  bans  part  of  the  MPhl  to 
Dw6*°pment  Studtes. 

?*®W»Win0nL  ftom  1st  October  1906,  or  as  soon  as  pmotbable 
wR  be  for  five  years,  with  the  possfeSty  of  tirther 
^PP^nents  for  periods  of  up  to  five  yean.  The  penabrafaie 
of  stipends  tar  persona  not  normsly  rastdant  In  oolege  Is 
a year,  rising  by  eleven  annual  tnorenanta  to£28*16. 
particulara  may  be  obtained  from  the  aeomtaiy, 
gJSpmwt  fifudtos  Committee, : 14  Mhn'fM  MB  Lena, 
CBZ  IRQ,  to  whom  apptatflons.  fodixfog  a curicuftim 
rvv  ■fnd  **“  nan*8  °* thra®  refers.  shoJd  be  sen)  ao  ha  to  ahtre 
than  28th  JUna  1996.  fl&frii*  m|g25«<iai»ik).i*  nix 
“n*na»onal +44  1223  83718®.  j-  ,v;.;  !;•  ' 

. ' ^ UHverelwalma  to  «^vetheN^tqUtoty'' 


[ HEAD  OF  PUBLIC  POUCY,  1 
[RESEARCH  & EVALUATION  UNIT  | 

£23,000  - £26,000  pa 

How  would  you  like  to  debate  structural  acfjuBtnuat  with  the  World  Bank; 
discuss  economics  and  advocacy  with  a bishop:  argue  for  a baa  on 
1 lBodmlnes;  plan  a millennium  campaign?  - all  in  a day’s  worir  for  the  Head 
of  Public  Policy  at  CAFOD,  the  official  relief  and  development  agency  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  funding  over  1000  projects  fn  75  countries. 

Based  Id  the  International  Division,  this  demanding  role  involves 
monitoring  international  economic  twlldee;  analysing,  commenting  on 
and  critiquing  Rich  policies  and  where  appropriate  advocating  alternative 
policies;  undertaking  this  work  In  dose  collaboration  with  our  partners 
overseas  and  helping  diem  undertake  their  own  advocacy  work;  represent 
log  CAFOD  in  ■ variety  of  external  networks  and  forums;  providing  policy 
input  for  our  public  education  campaigns;  and  leading  a small  team 
including  CAFOD'n  Evaluation  Officer, ' 

The  idea)  candidate  will  be  a good  analyst,  comtnlmlcator  arid  manager, 
have  a thorough  understanding  of  Third  World  development  and 

empathy  and  commitment  to  CAFOJftafou  and  otyectlvea.  CAFOD  has 
a preference  for  a Catholic  for  thhposl. 

Fbr  a foB  Job  dtoeriptltMi  and  wQcaUon  fonh  to  NlchdlwRlchanla,  ■ 
CAFOD,' Robiot)  Close,  Stockwell  Road,  London  SW99TY  -...-•  i 
(Ibt;  00  44 171 733  7900  . . _ 

Fee  00  44 171274  9630). 

Eflltdl  mrichardOcafbd.org.uk)  Closes  10th 

CAFOD  Is  striving fo'be  an  equal  opportunities ypipfriyfr '*  '■  ' 


THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  BIRMINGHAM 

CHAIR  OF  COMPUTER  SaENCE 
Appifcatons  are  Irwltsd  for  a newly  establahed  Chair  In  foe  School  of 
Compiler  Selena,  tenabte  as  soon  aapoaaibto.  There  are  no 

rasMcflona  on  the  area  of  operie*  wW*i  tho  ffeida  of  Abplled . 
Compnar  Sdsnceand  Ariffidai  Intollgance  hough  theappohtea  h 
HfflV  to  have  Warasts  cammfole  vrfih  nunwhlhniaHuA 


pmgremmae  and  tya  UndqigradUBia  degree  couraafl  In  Conwuter 
SclMcafSoltwareEnginaeflngattoAriHIciallnlallgafica.DaWlsofail 

these  are  obUnabie  bom  the  toUowtog  tiRLrtqj^ww.ca.bhrimac.uk 
The  sunaniU  candidata  wll  have  an  outetandng  rasaretii  recoid 

artianintomalofwlrepirtation.bea^letolaadreaearohlnhlBriwrlakL 

and  aMng  to  conMbOe  to  und^rgratiuBto  and  paatgradiMa  teaditoa 
end  to  share  In  the  management  of  lh^  School 

Funhsrpariioiriirsnay.bsotabwriheqHrPjFSeaH; 

E^iMxNhpboMbMmae;i«  : ■ 

1iwoioalnsdptofera|)paeatlmf«i2*Juri»iiH  " 

Woridng  towards  aqualoppoitorilaa.. 
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University  P5 

Of  Dundee  yy 

APPLIED  COMPUTER  3TUDIES  DIVISION 

CHAIR  OF  APPLIED  COMPUTING 

An  exciting  opportunity  for  a well  qualified  computing 
professional,  with  a commitment  to  research  into  thB 
applications  of  computing  systems,  to  join  a friendly, 
supportive  and  expanding  Division  of  Applied  Computing 
Studies  with  particular  Interests  In  the  application  of  computers 
In  areas  of  high  social  Impact,  and  uaabiity  engineering  and 
user  centred  software  engineering. 

The  Applied  Computer  Studies  Division  has  a world  daB8 
reputation  in  Human  computer  Interaction  and  computer  end 
telecommunication  services  to  support;  elderly  end  disabled 
people;  interpersonal  communication;  and  teaching  and 
learning,  together  with  expanding  research  in  health 
Informatics,  speech  and  signal  processing,  and  a commitment 
to  Increasing  the  representation  ol  woman  In  the  discipline. 

There  are  14  full  time  academic  staff  (all  of  whom  are 
research  active)  end  16  research  staff.  With  an  engineering 
ethos,  and  a major  locus  on  Interdisciplinary  research  and 
technology  transfer,  the  Division  holds  research  grants  of 
£1 .7M,  and  hos  developed  a number  or  commercialised  products. 

Applicants  should  have  a proven  research  record  in  a field 
which  is  oomplemenlary  to,  but  can  be  linked  with,  the  current 
research  Interest  of  the  Division,  and  Bhould  also  have  teaching 
Interests  in  computing  and  information  technology. 
Applications  are  encouraged  both  from  research  active 
academics  and  professionals  currently  working  in  Industry.  A 
dowry  lectureship  may  be  available  to  complement  the  Chair. 

The  City  of  Dundee  is  one  hour  north  of  Edinburgh  on  the 
East  coast,  and  within  one  and  a half  hours  of  Scotland's  other 
major  cities.  It  has  a high  quality  of  life,  reasonable  house 
prices  and  an  excellent  hinterland.  It  Ib  close  to  some  of  the 
most  scenic  parts  of  thB  UK  with  excellent  opportunities  for  hill 
walking,  skiing,  sailing,  golf  and  other  outdoor  pursuits. 

Further  details  of  the  Division  and  the  post  can  be  found  on 
http://alpha.mlc.dundee.ac.uk  or  by  contacting  the  Head  ot  the 
Division,  Professor  Alan  Newell,  FRSE,  Tel  +44  1382  344144, 
Fax  +44  1382  a45509oremallafn@dundee.oc.uk. 

CV  (12  coplee),  compiatB  with  the  names  and  addresses  of 
3 referees,  should  bo  sent  to  Personnel  Services, 
University  of  Dundee,  DD1  4HN,  Tel  (+44 1 382)34401 5. 
Further  Particulars  are  available  for  this  post  Please  quote 
reference  EST/6 6/58/GW.  Closing  date:  10  June  1998. 

ThB  University  to  promote  higher  education  and  research  and 
Is  an  equal  opportunities  employer 


BOOKS  ON  ISLAM 

New  Islamic  Books.  Now 
available  (or  Schools.  Also 
Posters.  Maps  & Audi o Wsua/ 
Material.  Send  for  Catalogue  to: 

The  lalamlo  Foundation 
Publications  Unit,  Unit  8 
The  Old  Dunlop  Factory 
62  Bvlngton  Valley  Bead, 
Leloester  LBB  SLJ 
Tel/Fax)  +44  (0)  116  2734BB0 


CLASSIFIED 

CAR  HIRE 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Agents  Abroad  or  with  good 
overseas  contacts.  Sought  by  small 
established  but  expanding  English 
as  a Foreign  Language  School. 
Generous  commission  offered. 
ThB  school  offers  year  round  tuition 
at  all  levels,  as  well  as  summer 
courses  and  exam  preparation. 

FordeteBs  write  to: 

I.C.8.E,  26  Pottergate 
Norwich  NR2 1DX,  U.K. 


PRICES  PER  WEEK 

FROM  viy  (wcmcwooniw) 

BLOW,  LOW  PRICES  B GREAT  SERVICE  FROM  A WORLDWIDE 
COMPANY  B FULLY  INCLUSIVE  RATES  ■ WIDE  RANGE  OF 
VEHICLES  B OVER  60  LOCATIONS  NATIONWIDE 
B CALL  WRITE  OR  FAX  TO  OUR  CENTRAL  RESERVATIONS 

TELEPHONE  FACSIMILE 

01494  442  110  01494  474  732 

TwymwiinrM.T«omcouiiTHa8ti«WM^ 


NEW  CARS)  OLD  PRICES 
HEATHROW/GAIW1CK 

* Personal  moot  St  tfnset  service 

* Discounts  for 

expats  & diplomats  UQMM- 
.*  Unlimited  mileage 

* FUH  24  hr  AA  & RAC  cover 

* Vtn/Acccas  accepted 
Contact  us  for  fully  IndusJw  rate 
BB  Meadow,  God  aiming,  Sumy 
GU7  31ITUK 

Tel  +44  148$  860040 
Hot  +44  1483  800187 


UNIVERSITY  OF  DUNDEE 

Department  of  Civil  Engineering 
LECTURESHIP  IN  CONCRETE  TECHNOLOGY 

The  nurcufiil  ramfidate  would  work  wWdn  tfao  luttmiitonsU)-  renowned  and  lhihlng 
Concrete  Tbcbnolo#  Unit  of  the  Difartinwl  of  CM]  Engineering.  Tho  Dcpartrawl  l» 
Inuraeud  In  candidate*  who  arc  committed  to  mrarch  and  have  innovative  and 
entrepreneurial  qiwM**.  Candidates  iIimiM  preferably  have  a PhD  end  could  bo  born 
any  of  the  following  dlictpltnaai  Civil  Engineering,  Material  Science*.  Inorganic 
ChrndMij  or  Gcoloff/Geochamlatiy. 

The  appointment  trill  Initially  be  fcr  3 yean  and  will  bo  on  the  acala  i1B,088  - 
£20,077. 

Informal  dlacunlon  can  bo  made  with  Frefeasoc  H K DHr  CM  *44  1382  344347, 
email  r.  tdMiedundefcar.uk). 

CV  (3  coptca),  complete  with  the  rumen  and  addreaaea  of  3 referee*,  ihoiil jj  •*  *"*  “ 
PhwmihI  Sendee*.  Unhwilty  or  Dundee,  Dundee.  DD1  4HN,  Tbl  l<H3S2) 

Further  Parti  culnn  ate  available  for  (hi*  port.  Fl*a*e  quote  reference  EST/31/M/G. 

Closing  date*  18  June  1090. 

7*f  Ut  unnity  exhtt  to  prvmott  hl&tr  edutallon  and  mnrch 
and  b an  equal  opportunities  employer. 


DEGREE  COURSES  * 

Earn  that  vital  degree  qualification  entirely  by  distance  learning.  Our 
Bachelor's,  Master's  or  Doctorate  degree  programmes  arc  directed  al 
self-motivated  men  and  women  who  have  already  moved  some  distance 
rewards  their  own  goals.  Thereareno  formal  examinations  or  residency 
requirements.  Full  credits  and  exemptions  are  allocated  for  Academic. 
Life  and  Work  experience.  Enquiries  10;- 

KNIGHTSBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY 
, Dept  GW5I,  U.K.Administratlon  Office,  EMC  Ltd, 

4,  Llsbume  Square, Torquay.  TQ1  2PT.  ENGLAND 
Faxi  +44  (0)1803  201831 

•IKntghufaridgB  Univerdly  doa  not  alter  U.K.  iBlharbed  degree*) 


The  University  of  Sheffield 
Division  of  Education 

Full  Time  MEd/Diploma  in  Educational  Studies 

30  September  1996  - 1 October  1997 

lltc  MEd/Diploma  in  Educational  Studies  is  a mnjor  programme 
within  the  top-ralcd  and  lung  established  Division  of  Kilucaliim. 

'rile  programme  is  taught  by  lecturers  who  are  odively 
researching  and  publishing  in  their  area  <>f  expertise:.  ITu*  six 
month  taught  course  is  followed  by  six  months  supervised 
research  activity. 

For  further  details  please  write  to  Lisa  Pass.  Division  of  Education, 
The  University  of  Sheffield.  388  Glossop  Road,  Sheffield  S102JA,  UK 
or  tcL  +44  114-2759178  (answerphone).  or  fax  +44  114-279  6236, 
quoting  reference  number  MEdGW3. 

Founded  in  1905,  the  University  of  Sheffield  provides  higher 
education  within  a research-led  environment. 

We  encourage  equality  of  opportunity  for  all. 


Action  Against  Hunger 

iBCnjlu  doctors,  nuns,  mkJwtvea, 
nulrltlonista.  hydroioglaU. 
(oglsDdans.  agrwiorrtsis,  SnancBI 
controllBrs  and  coordinators  tor 
retal/rehaCmiatlon  work  ovsrBeas 
(1  yea  contracts). 

. IntefVtwffl  in  London. 

Send  GVtoSaly  TliieU  (GW2), 

1 CeUort  St.  London  WC1H  4Aa  UK. 
Bog.  Charity  No:  1047501 


§ FAIRFAX 

UNivmsnY  (USA)  | 
■ Ini.  Horns  Study  degree  program1)  II 
• CraOttB  for  prior  leamlng/twpoiloncn  I 
• BA,  MBA,  PhD  ole  programs  h 
moaiBubJeoiB 
• Entry  any  Ume 

PrsnpnoiuafrarnUKrapnMantBilwofnow 
BBS  Otflae*  (QliW),  P.O.  Son  400 
Peterborough  PB2  6QD  U.K. 
TotofFnu  +44  (0)  1733  230823 


HOVBR  Mima 

FORD  FIESTA 

ford  iiconr  1.4 
novm214 


FORD  81HRHA  1.6  UTATI 
PWJOROT  40B  BSTATB 
Fans  km  dio  1 .8/2.0  uc 
PCUOKOT  406  1.9  BB 


c FOMBiMRr.1.3LBBTAm  ei20  H now  eao  su 
v (on  NMium)  . ■ 


D Rouift  416  & 216 
P FORD  HOWDIO  1 .6 
P1UOBOT  40B 
8 ftOWR  2»  OOUPB 


I VOLVO  MTATH 
* - FOIW  ORAN ADA  BSTATB 

£130  K novas  820  su 


muf  rufl  MUU  rau-v  MMKHni  wiOmjw*  ms  unnuim  iuhl  m antmtu. 
Mown  rat mu  idol  ou mi*  and lo^anm  huwi  mi buiwjoumcii  Nvoffn 
oh  Miia  are*  dm  wiu.  mu  mo  envn.  mi.  tern  win  vat.  ob««t  rung  «oomn«p, 


PERSONAL 


( UK  BOOK 
PUBLISHER 

lnvfte*  Auihore  to  «*|id  niMiiwripl*  for 
publlaallonwdir  AltxnBilv*  Boafcptan.  A 
pnotlcaJ,  tow  obM,  on  demand  oyttem. 
Wq  *ra  Bxptrimood  In  al  oategtelat,  - 
bMlwfing  aoadgmin  uui  (pMUtad 

publication  to  dr*  hlghMl  UMidarcfs. 
M1N.IM  BOOKS  LTD  KJ.WJ 
Braqirion,  Dawn  ntta  HA  Inglwid 
TMi+4«mitri  aiaaao 
V Fna  t44  {0)1271  Htai17 


At  MftfflNS 

Specialists  ~Sd^— 


■ +44  1266  843036 
phone  ^ 
I +44  1250  24448 j 

Quale  rafiCDWM 


NEVER  HIRI A CAR  UNTIL 
YOU  HAVfl  OHBOKBD 
KBNDALL’8  PRICES 

200  Fine  Cara.  Vans,  Estates, 

’7, 12  & 1 b-Sseters  for  Hire. 
Abport  Collootlon. 
KENDALL  CARS 
34  Aldershot  RtL,  Qifttford  6U2  OAF 
• Tet  +44 1403  B74434 
Fare  +44 1403  34781 


To  ptacd'yow  Bd’Mftbsrnenl 

Tbl  >44  (0)  161  B34  8880  Fn*  +44  (0)  181  839  443fl 
The  Guardian  WSeWy.  164  DfifanSgate.  Mshchefil*rMB02RR  England  ' 


Sohool  of  Development  Studies  ■ _ * 

LECTURESHIP  IN  NATURAL  UGR 

RESOURCES  AND  DEVELOPMENT  f 

ApplIcQiioru  arc  invued  lor  ilu:  above  fiiH-ilme.  pentuocml  pt.«  in  ihe 
School  nf  Development  Sluilies.  (enable  from  I Jamury  1«W7. 

Applicants  shcnild  preferably  have  birth  lust  mul  higher  degrees  iniiteasi 
one  of  the  following  ureas  of  n.nur.il  resource  iiiiinayemem;  susiairuble 
agrkullurv,  funniny  sy-lem-.  tropu.nl  ivnlogy,  eiivlronmeniol  planning 
and  manure rru-nl.  Overieus  experierue  is  csscnlial.  Eipcrlfnee  in 
working  Within  n mull  id  ivd  pi  I nary  amlexi  is  also  desirable,  md  the 
ability  to  tcueb  up  to  MSe  level  in  a range  of  natural  resource 
management  MihjiM  ureas  is  reipiireil. 

The  appointment  includes  nu'inberaiiip  of  the  Dvcraens  UevcIopmeBi 
Group  which  requires  lire  appointee  In  work  up  m inw  third  of  Ihemime 
on  uiema I ly  funded  research,  i mining  mid  cnnsulbuicy  activities. usually 
in  developing  couiitric. 

Salary  will  be  on  the  Lecturer  A scale,  f 15.154  to  EIU.84K  per  annum  or 
Lecturer  B scale.  C2».ti77  to  L'2/».-I.M>  per  Mmum  (salary  scales  under 
review),  plus  USS  beiieflis. 

Further  particulars  and  un  upplleulion  Torni  sliuulil  be  obtained 
from  the  Director  or  Personnel  unit  Uegislry  ScrvicM,  Unlvmlly  of 
East  Angllu,  Norwich  NK4  7TJ  tunswcrphoiie  (01 603)  593493, 
e-niall:  rcraonncl#ucu.ue.ukj,  to  be  relumrtl  by  8 July  1996.  Pttare 
quote  reference  AC1U3. 

UF.A  is  commuted  lu  excellence  in  education  and  research  and  to 
equality  uf  opportunity  for  alt. 


UNIVERSITY  o/ STIRLING 
M.Phil.  in  Publishing  Studies 

Ono-year  vocational  course 
Including  practical  work  and  dissertation 

M.  Phil,  in  Modem  Poetry  In  English 

M.  Phil.  In  the  Gothic  Imagination 

One-year  courses 

with  small-group  teaching  and  dissertation 

Details  from:  Department  of  English  Studies 
University  of  Stirling 
Stifling  FK9  4 LA 

P*  Telephone:  01786  467495 
/ Fax:  01706  4B6210 


e-mail:  engllt&silr.ac.uk 
Promoting  Excellence  In  Teaching  and  Rosearch 


Advertisements 

U Is  a i.ymJiili h i "l  a-  rAiit.UH  '-"I  .uluriilvmfu it  Bvit  lltn propileltirsd^ 
GliukJiQii  Wookly  r>i  n.jl  .juururtlCo  IIhi  rensmlbwi  ot  any  parbeuiar  [hi-ertteeman 
on  a specSod  dnbi.  <-i  :'l  -ill.  jlthninili  woiy  nflorl  will  Do  mndo  to  nw« 
wfehos  ol  nduuKms:  imlimi  H ir>v  ■ k>  nnl  .trcopl  WriBv  fo'  aw  I «sor  “yy 
causod  by  nn  onor  >u  ln.ncni.u.y  In  llto  tjrmtln;}  t«  non-uppowance  0 j ■ 
actvortlsoniof it.  Dwy  uKo  r,.!..jiv<.  Ihn  ikjtit  to  ■ orrocilv  nny  hAwUwm*  » 
edit  or  dololo  nny  objurtuinahio  vA.miinti  nr  rnjor.l  nny  nrtiwUMXuert. 

AJthniiph  evory  ndvnithaaiNuti kimAriy  iliorhod.  ty.cn', tonally 

occur.  Wp  tliomtoru  nnk  rahmiliMiui  lu  t«*4  m Ly 

oorofulty  and  rahrlso  ihi  kranuiTi-iWv  Jiuukl  nn  ohm  cficur.  Wo  rogiw 

cnnnul  nccupt  im|iraHI»lily  kw  nviiu  tit* in  ONE  INCOFIFIECT  fcisuton 

no  iu|»i!illi'4iliOM  will  tm  (imnln.1  m flat  «H  tyiniflfuplitettl  or  minor  CW7 

wblcli  rlo  nut  nlhir.i  ilm  vrib  m ol  tlm  futtfurlli;iniiuiit. 

7Zt?Guardlan 

Weekly — J 


Our  rate*  ;ire-  hn'lurivu  of  VAT.  Cl  »W, 
UnliiiiUtii  Mllif.w  uni  I full  AA 
nienibcrahlp  ami  iwcut  ami  xrwt 
service  nt  Alrpuii  U-nnlnab 

WKEKI.Y  DAILY  7* 

PANDA/ 

CINQUKCl-mu  8100  12,10 

FIESTA /COItKA  ‘iS.uO  14.00 

MICRA/UNO  112.00  UiOO 

ESCOBT/ASIKA  140.00  JOuOO 

kONDEO/PRlMERA  154.00  22.00 

7SEATER5  315.00  45.00 

RANGE  ROVERS  525.00  75.0U 


TELEPHONE:- 1 ] 44  1342  833338 
i FAX:-  00  11  1342  832211 


MARTINS  cJftn 

Specialists 
Personal  meet  & met  service  at 
| Heathrow  & Gaiwick  Airports 

1256  843035 

^Sfflf+44  1^56  24448 
“ W “ quote  ref:  GDWK89 


Flying  itttoHeaW 

Your  |^| 

opennad  )>H  RFKTH 


LONDON  HOTB^  [ 
&APARTMENg^j 

LONPON  TOURjfJ ^ I 
|Wlmb 

5 mins,  ateUon. 

equlppBd.ElM^lg'giNli 
dependinfl  ort  eBRJ*V- , v 

• 2 waslta  <***£#** 

urs4«v»lnp  ' 


In  pursuit  of  the  Promised  Land 


Matthew  Engel  visits 
Israel  for  the  first  time  and 
finds  it  divided  by  conflicts 
— not  least  between 
ancient  and  modern,  as 
well  as  war  and  peace 


rHE  MOMENT  a Jew  first 
sets  foot  in  the  Promised 
Land  is  supposed  to  be  reve- 
latory and  unforgettable,  even  if  one 
happens  to  arrive  after  five  hours  on 
British  Airways  rather  thnn  an  im- 
probable passage  through  the  Red 
Sea  and  40  years  in  the  desert. 

Tliis  was  as  true  for  me  as  for  my 
forefathers,  though  the  manner  of  it 
was  not  necessarily  the  same. 
Before  I had  even  passed  Customs 
at  Ben-Gurion  airport,  something 
happened  that  was  so  totally  Israeli 
that  it  became  a sort  of  motif  for  my 
entire  trip. 

It  happened  at  the  money- 
changer’s,  a place  that  does  have  a 
certain  biblical  resonance.  I had 
spoken  to  no  one,  except  to  say 
Shalom"  to  the  immigration  officer, 
but  I was  in  my  usual  travellers  tizz 
and  when  Uie  clerk  handed  back  my 
passport  I wandered  off  without 
waiting  to  be  given  any  shekels.  He 
called  me  back,  smiled  patronisingly 
and  passed  over  the  money.  At  that 
moment  the  large  Israeli  behind  me 
in  the  queue  called  out:  “You  SEE. 
Honest  people." 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  in  print  the 
emphatic  mixture  of  defensiveness, 
aggression,  triumphalism  and  na- 
tional seif-absorption  contained  in 
those  four  words.  Indeed,  the  clerk 
was  honest  and  l was  grateful.  But 
even  an  obvious  noodnik  like  me 
was  bound  to  notice  a complete 
absence  of  local  currency  sooner 
rather  than  later  and  would  have 
been  back  to  argue.  The  bank's  pro- 
cedures would  have  proved  me 
right.  Dishonesty  was  not  an  option, 
here  or  at  any  other  airport  in  the 
world.  But  only  in  Israel  would  a 
third  parly  have  tried  to  make  this 
trivial  incident  part  of  a patriotic 
advertising  campaign. 

Israel's  enemies,  have  often 
likened  it  to  apartheid  South  Africa. 
There  are  similarities  but  the  com- 
Pflnson  is  not  quite  apt.  White  South 
Africa  used  to  trawl  the  world  for 
compliments  and  a kindly  wopd 
from  a Lopdon  newspaper,  or  an 
obscure.  MP  would  be  transformed 
into  a big  local  story.  Israeli  news 
often  spunds  like  'Your  Slights 
Tonight?'.-  On  a quiet  day  last  week 
foe  headlme  event  on  the  radio  was,  . 
one  Inflammatory  pamphlet  pro- 
duced by  an  obscure  group  in  East 
Jerusalem.  Army  spokesmen  will 
SI1  in.  erring  jourpaljsts  and.  say:.  , 
You  are  not  very  lair  to  us.  We  are 
^ry  nice  really." 

..There  is,  I think,  a reason  for  this, 
difference.  Apartheid  was  wicked 
and  its  perpetratore  knew,  it  Zion-  , 
JJ51}  8 iust  cause  but  it  has  brought  , 
, 01  't  much  injustice  and  suffering . . 
jo  other  people,  suffering  that  Israel.  „ 
Jjas  never  recognised,  still  less  un- 
derstood. Until,  perhaps,  now.  This 
.,eefr  Israel  goes.tp.  the  pplla  in  an , 
lection  that  wflj  decide  the  fufurip  , ; 
JJ*.  morP.  than  one  country.  Its  4 , 
o,v?'ters  either. decide ,to 
Shimon  Peres  as  prime  minis- 
r and  continue  along  the.  boulder- 
JJJ51  read  towards  peace  in  .(fag,  i 
iddle  East,  or  vyijt  elect  Benyamin  , j 
etanyahu,  who  has  specifically  re-  •'  i 
2jW  ^ idea  that  alongside  Is-  . 1 
“'ere  can  be  a state  callpd  ; i 


Overtiy,  the  choice  is  not  that 
simple.  Peres  is,  after  all,  the  man 
who  in  April  ordered  the  bombing 
i of  Lebanon,  largely  for  political  rea- 
sons. As  the  combatants  grapple  for 
the  middle  ground,  Peres's  posters 
emphasise  the  word  "strong"  while 
Netanyahu’s  talk  of  “peace”.  Spokes- 
men for  his  Likud  party  often  say  he 
will  merely  be  a tougher  negotiator, 
t “We  will  get  a better  peace  because 
l he  will  compromise  less,"  in  the 
- words  of  one  candidate,  Danny 
f Danon.  But  peace  and  Palestine  are 
i not  alternatives.  Either  Israelis  will 
recognise  that  other  people  liave 
the  right,  to  the  national  redemption 
they  themselves  have  achieved  or 
tiie  state's  second  half-century  will 
be  much  like  the  first 
Yet  already  the  country  is  moving 
into  a new  phase.  Three  years  after 
Yitzhak  Rabin  stood  on  the  White 
House  lawn  and  shook  hands  with 
Yasser  Arafat  with 
the  air  of  a man  \ 
obliged  to  accept  a $ 
stinking  fish,  Israel 
still  feels  like  a place  7jS^ 
intrigued  by  the  j«PSL. 
possibilities  of  a 
peace  it  has  actually  '!$' 
never  known. 

It  spent  19  years, 
from  1948  to  1967, 
struggling  even  to 
exist.  It  got  through 
by  the  hard  work  of 
its  pioneers  and  the 
courage  of  its  sol- 
diers. very  often  the 
same  people.  It  has 
spent  the  last  29 
years  as  an  imperial- 
ist power,  securing 
survival  by  bullying, 
sometimes  tyrannis- 
ing, those  it  con- 
quered. Now  at  last 
Israel  has  the  chance 
to  move  on. 

Most  people  see 
the  Middle  East  as  a 
region  split  between 
Jew  and  Arab.  But  in 
these  parts  you  can- 
not get  away  with 
anything  as  simple  as 
, tifot.  Every  orthodox 
Jeyvish  household  re- 
quires pt  least  two 
sets  of  crockery:  milk 
and  m?aL  The  Israeli 
electorate  can  be  bi- 
sected in  an  infinite 
.number  of  ways:  left 
and  right;  hawk  and 
dove;  Ashkenazi  (lews 
from  (he  North  Euro- 
. pean  trpdjtion)  and  Changing  face 


On  the  outskirts  of  Jerusalem 
there  is  a junction.  One  turning 
points  to  Jericho  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
Tlie  other  points  to  Burger  House. 
And  that  is  one  aspect  of  the  choice 
Israel  now  has  to  make.  Back  to  the 
Bible  or  straight  to  the  Burger 
House? 

The  country's  attitude  to  religion 
is  tiie  biggest  shock  of  ail  to  a 
Diaspora  Jew.  Outside  Israel  a Jew 
defines  himself  through  various 
forms  of  ritual  observance.  Here, 
confident  in  their  Jewishness, 
people  can  afford  to  ignore  their 
Judaism.  The  pioneers  were  militant 
secularists  by  temperament,  so  Is- 
rael has  never  been  in  real  danger 
from  theocrats.  But  part  of  the  na- 
tion's tradition  of  hardship  — now 
starting  to  change  — has  been  tiie 
six-day  week,  so  Saturday  has  had 
to  encompass,  for  instance,  soccer 
as  well  as  synagogue  — a combine 
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breed  as  zealously  as  they  pray, 
partly  because  most  new  Western 
migrants  belong  in  their  camp  and 
partly  because  Israels  quirky 
proportional  representation  voting 
system  has  given  their,  muilah- 
llke  rabbis  inordinate  power  and 
suffocated  tiie  emergence  of  a more 
Uberaljudalsm. 

It  Is  perhaps  more  accurate  to  say 
that  the  country  is  becoming  more 
polarised.  “In  our  community,"  said 
a civil  servant  who  comes  from  a 
family  of  Moroccan  migrants,  "it 
used  to  be  traditional  to  go  to  syna- 
gogue on  SaLurday  morning,  have 
lunch  at  home  and  then  go  for  a 
drive  in  the  afternoon.  Now  people 
tend  to  be  in  one  camp  or  the  other." 

The  civil  servant  in  question  is 
Yakov  Azuelos,  tiie  head  of  Jewish 
Enrichment  at  the  education  min- 
istry. He  is  not  very  observant  him- 
self—-  a splendidly  Israeli  quirk.  He 
cares  passionately 
that  people  should  lie 
able  to  make  an  in- 
formed choice:  "I 
want  a new  Jew  who 
knows  his  sources. 
Then  it’s  up  to  him. 
The  problem  now  is 
ignorance.”  Eighty- 
eight  per  cent  of 
Israelis,  according  to 
a recent  survey,  do 
not  know  all  the  Ten 
Commandments;  and 
two  in  five  cannot 
name  the  Five  Books 
of  Moses. 

The  ministry  runs 
a programme  in 
which  Jewish  and 
Israeli  Arab  children  | 
get  together.  These 
meetings  tend  to  be 
stilted  before  the 
participants  discover 
they  are  interested  in 
the  same  things.  A 
private  organisation 
known  as  "Bridge" 
has  the  far  harder  job 
of  bringing  both 
secular  and  religious 
teenagers  together. 
"The  secular  see  the 
religious  as  narrow, 
bigoted,  anti-demo- 
cratic demagogues,” 
says  Bridge's  direo 
tor,  Danny  TVopper. 
■The  religious  see 
the  secular  as  fun- 
loying,  valueless, 
discotheque  dancers. 
.This  , is  one  .of  the 
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when  I expressed  surprise,  “Mar- 
garet Thatcher’s  beliefs  have  not 
weathered  very  well." 

But  some  of  the  ancillary  aspects 
of  kibbutz-socialism  have  been 
swept  away.  Last  year  Yizreel  mem- 
bers finally  voted  to  allow  everyone 
to  have  private  cars;  a decade  ago 
they  were  not  even  allowed  air 
conditioning,  on  the  grounds  that  it 
was  unfair  for  some  to  have  what 
others  could  not  afford.  No  longer 
do  children  sleep  away  from  fami- 
lies in  dormitories.  "Does  everyone 
■still  sjiend  their  evenings  dancing 
the  hoin  round  the  camp  fire?"  1 en- 
quired. "You  must  be  joking,"  said 
one  kibbutnik.  They  all  go  back 
home  and  watch  their  videos." 

For  what  they  are  worth  — 3 per 
cent  of  the  votes  — the  kibbutznlks 
will  still  choose,  nenrunanimously, 
Shimon  Peres,  But  three  hours' 
drive  from  them,  and  just  an  hour 
plus  roadblocks  from  tiie  nightclubs 
of  the  new  Jerusalem,  is  Hebron, 
tiie  last  major  town  on  the  West 
Bank  Ucrusalem  excepted),  where 
Ihe  forces  of  Arafat's  incipient 
statelet  have  yetto  take  charge. 

Here  are  perhaps  tiie  most  ex- 
posed of  all  the  Israeli  settlers  on 
the  West  Bank,  a few  dozen  families 
who  have  recolonised  a town  where 
what  they  claim  was  a 3.700-year-old 
Jewish  tradition,  dating  back  to 
Abraham,  was  ended  in  1929  when 
tho  Arabs  massacred  the  Jewish 
community,  killing  (iti  people. 

It  was  Sunday  morning  and  blaz- 
ingly  hot.  From  down  the  hill,  the 
bedlam-noise  of  an  Arab  market  day 
wafted  fitfully.  Most  of  Hie  settlers 
had  gone  to  work  but  a few  Israeli 
servicemen  stood  on  guard,  their 
boredom  contending  with  the  ever- 
present fear  of  some  further  terror- 
ist lunacy;  their  hunger,  as  they 
grumbled  about  the  absence  of 
lunch,  at  that  moment  surpassing 
everything. 


SUDDENLY  A siren  started, 
and  came  closer.  An  ar- 
mo  tired  car  appeared  and  be- 
hind it  a coach.  Inside  was  a group 
from  the  Tel  Aviv  suburb  of 
RfTanana.  Religious  zealots  them- 
selves, they  come  to  Hebron  every 
New  Moon  to  express  their  solidar- 
ity with  the  settlers.  Among  them 
was  Shlomo  Slonim,  who  as  a baby 
survived  the  1929  slaughter  when 
his  family  were  killed.  "This  was  the 
house  of  my  parents  and  my  grand- 
parents," he  said.  “I  was  the  fifth 
generation  born  in  Hebron," 

There  was  really  no  need  to  ask; 
these  were  Netanyahu  voters.  But  I 
felt  obliged  to  try.  Did  he  think  this  ' 
should  be  Israel  or  Palestine?  Mr 
Slonim  was  too  staggered-1  by  thfe 
question  to  reply.  From  behind  me  a 
woman  with  an.  American-  accent 
' almost  spatj  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  Palestine,"  , 

Philip  ;Rotl»  wrote  that  Zionism 
sprang  not- only  from  the  urge  to  es- 
CHfe  persecution  but  came  “out  of  a , 
■highly  conscious  de9ire  to  be  di-f 
vested  of  everything  that  had  come 
to  seem  I. . . distinctively  Jewish  be- 
haviour — to  reverse  the  very  form 
,of  Jewish  esdstenco,  Tha  construc- 
tion of  a counterlife  that  ode's  own 
anti-myth  was  at  its  very  core."- 
Aifew  days  ago . an  Israeli.. was 
, telling  me  about  a friend  of  his,  an  . 
accountant  .or  -something,  and  an  ■ 
lartay  reservist  who,  as  part  of  his 
■annual  stint,  found  himself  in' Gaxa 
at ! three  , In.  the- morning r, hauling 
.terrorist  suspects  out  ofbed  atrgun* 
point,  “You.  know," ! he . told , his 
friend,  fTm  beginning-  to.  think  this 
isn’t  really, a, job  for  a'  nice  Jewish- 
..boy."-  Maybe  thei  time  beta  come  to 
counter;  the  counterlife  -c*  If;  as  tiie 
man  at  the,  airport  ftaidj  the  Israells- 
are  truly  honest  people. 
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The  new  coolies 

In  Hong  Kong  they’re  branded  Filth  and  Eurotrash  for 
their  bar-crawls  and  odd  brawls.  Andrew  Higgins 
meets  the  expats  at  the  fag-end  of  the  British  empire 


Granville  sharp,  re- 
spected businessman,  hospi- 
tal benefactor  and  crude 
racist,  fumed  in  1896  at  imperialism 
gone  soft  "When  I first  came  to 
Hong  Kong  every  Chinese  coolie 
doffed  his  cap  and  stood  on  one  side 
to  allow  you  to  pass.  When  do  you 
see  a coolie  do  that  now?  We  do  not 
exercise  our  undoubted  superiority.*' 
A century  on,  with  less  than  400 
days  left  In  the  life  of  a colony  once 
suffused  with  stupefying  snobbery, 
Hong  Kong  still  has  its  coolies  and 
adll  mutters  about  their  insolence. 
But  today  they  have  names  like 
Chris,  Jacko  and  Mick,  wear  hard- 
hats  — removed  for  fights  but  never 
in  deference  — and  speak  in  the 
exotic  dialects  of  London,  Glasgow 
and  Manchester. 

Branded  “Eurotrash1*  for  their 
bar-crawls  and  the  occasional  beer- 
soaked  brawl,  they  are  the  new 
coolies  at  the  fag-end  of  the  British 
empire,  a final  wave  of  fortune- 
hunters  and  thrill-seekers  washed 
up  on  die  China  coast. 

“We  get  a bif  out  of  order  some- 
times. We  get  tanked  up  and  bugger 
about.  Maybe  we  scare  the  Chi- 
nese," says  Jacko,  a labourer  from 
south  London.  “We  come  in  peace 
but  like  to  get  a bit  iairy  occasion- 
ally." Like  hundreds  of  others,  he 
came  to  Hong  Kong  to  work  on  the 
colony's  new  airport,  a construction 
project  so  gargantuan  it  involves 
more  cranes  than  exist  in  all  of 
London. 

Across  Asia,  the  rigid  racial  hier- 
archy once  imposed  by  colonial 
power  haB  been  turned  upside  down 
by  the  region’s  economic  boom.  Eu- 
ropeans, Australians  and  Americans 
are  now  taking,  not  giving  orders. 
But  nowhere  has  the  balance  of 
power  — the  “undoubted  superior- 
ity" trumpeted  by  Mr  Sharp  in  1896 
— shifted  quite  so  sharply  as  In 
what,  for  another  year  at  least, 
remains  the  British  Crown  Colony 
of  Hong  Kong. 

“Chinese  businessmen  love  to  be 
served  by  someone  British.  They've 
worked  in  offices  managed  by  some 
bastard  from  Britain  or  America. 
They’ve  been  treated  like  second 
class  citizens.  Now  they  can  have  us 
working  for  them,”  says  Mick  from 
Glasgow,  sometime  waiter,  one  time 
welder,  sacked  sewage  plant  worker 
and  voracious  consumer  of  hashish. 
Fired  again  last  month  for  mouthing 
off  at  his  Chinese  boss,  he  now 
hopes  to  pay  for  his  bunk-bed,  beer 
and  “puff*  by  working  as  an  extra  in 
a Chinese  film.  He  has  never  acted 
before  but  is  more  concerned  by  his 
need  for  a suit  to  wear  on  the  set. 
“Christ!  I’ve  never  owned  a suit  in 
my  life.” 

While  colonial  civil  servants  and 
crustier  veterans  of  the  old  business 
dlite  might  mutter  about  pulling  out 
as  British  power  recedes  ahead  of 
the  July  1997  handover,  other 
^rUritons  are  pouring  in.  Swollen  by 
arrivals  in  the  first  three  months  of 
this  year,  the  British  population  in 
Hong  Kong  now  numbers  some 
37.000. 

Wen  Wei  Po,  a fiercely  anti- 
colonial  newspaper  controlled  by 
Beijing,  complains  of  British  riff-raff 
"swarming  in  like  bees”.  Window,  a 
weekly  magazine  set  up  to  cheer  the 
demise  of  British  rule,  has  deco- 
rated its  cover  with  a drawing  of  a 
drug-crazed  tramp  In  a bowler  hat. 
It  warned:  ’BeWare  of  the  Brits." 


Local  politicians,  who  usually 
focus  their  anti-immigration  fervour 
on  hapless  Vietnamese  asylum- 
seekers  locked  up  in  detention 
camps,  now  also  target  economic 
refugees  from  Britain.  Speaking  in 
Hong  Kong's  Legislative  Council 
recently,  Selina  Chow  demanded  an 
end  to  unrestricted  visa-free  access 
for  Britons. 

"Next  year  they  all  get  handed 
back  to  China  so  everyone  wants  to 
stand  up  and  slag  off  the  Euro- 
trash,” complains  Chris,  another 
airport  labourer  who  came  out  to 
Hong  Kong  after  working  as  a free 
surgeon  in  Guildford  and  as  a 
builder  in  Berlin.  “Since  I came  out, 

I can  understand  how  the  blacks 
and  Pakis  feel  back  home.  You  work 

II  hours,  the  rain  coming  down,  the 
sun  coming  down,  every  damned 
thing  coming  down  — so  of  course 
some  people  get  a bit  stroppy  when 
they  knock  off  at  night." 

He  has  a stud  in  his  nose,  ear- 
rings and  a studded  leather  dog  col- 
lar around  his  ankle.  Each  of  his 
arms  has  a tattoo  of  a busty  woman. 

In  Singapore,  he  would  never  make 
it  out  of  the  airport.  Until  midnight 
on  June  30  next  year,  however,  his 
British  passport  guarantees  entry 
into  Hong  Kong.  The  iuflux  of 
Britons  is  blamed  for  a rash  of  street 
fights,  a surge  in  drugs  and  petty 
theft,  and  assorted  other  ills  in  need 
of  an  easy  scapegoat. 

Status-obsessed  Hong  Kong  can 
tolerate  rowdy  Britons  in  suits  with 
mobile  phones,  but  not  unruly 
labourers  in  grubby  T-shirts.  A 
black  worker  from  Cornwall  got  his 
name  and  picture  plastered  across 
the  local  press  when  he  staggered 
from  a nightclub  on  LSD,  smashed  a 
taxi  windscreen  and  then  jumped  in 
a fountain  in  Statue  Square  under 
the  gaze  of  a solemn  Victorian 
banker  cast  in  bronze. 

On  Lantau  island,  the  site  of  the 
new  airport,  labourers  are  moving 
in  en  masse,  creating  their  own  little 
colonies  in  wliat  was  the  most  iso- 
lated, undeveloped  and  most  Chi- 
nese part  of  Hong  Kong.  'There  Is 
resentment  between  us  and  them," 
Jacko  says,  his  eyes  hidden  behind 
sunglasses.  'This  was  their  place 
before  we  came  along  and  took  it 
over." 

The  Lantau  Cafe  recently  ex- 
panded its  menu  beyond  Cantonese 
cuisine  to  meet  the  tastes  of  its  new 
gweilo  (ghost  person)  clientele.  It 
now  serves  fish  and  chips,  pie  and 
chips,  chicken  and  chips,  hot  dogs 
and  all-day  breakfast 

The  Chinese  used  to  think  that 
all  gwellos  were  rich  and  wore  suits 
and  carried  briefcases,”  says  Paul 
Docherty,  manager  of  the  airport 
workers’  Lantau  regular.  Papa  Doc's 
pub.  “Instead  of  seeing  suits,  they 
see  all  these  gwellos  going  around 
in  muddy  boots  and  tattoos.  It  has 
confused  them." 

Even  at  the  apogee  of  empire, 
Hong  Kong  attracted  more  than  its 
: share  of  main-chancers  and  ambi- 
tious dropouts  from  Britain.  It  was, 
after  all,  the  only  colony  founded  by 
drug  dealers.  Then  came  the 
lawyers,  stock  brokers  and  other 
professionals.  They  peddled  wares 
less  noxious  than  opium  but  -could ' 
never  quite  escape  the  stigma  of 
having  come  to  Hong  Kortg  to  es- 
cape more  than  merely  British 
taxes.  ■ 

In  polite  society,  they  were 
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Bad  company  . . . The  influx  of  Britons  to  Hong  Kong  is  blamed  for 
a surge  in  petty  crime  montage  photos.  oarry  weaser:  Christian  .n  wodu  'Di 


known  as  “expats"  and  excited  re- 
sentment among  local  Chinese  be- 
cause of  lavish  allowances  and  often 
modest  skills.  Hanging  over  every 
cocktail  party,  was  another  name: 
Filth,  an  acronym  for  Failed  in  Lon- 
don. Try  Hong  Kong.  Such  digs, 
however,  did  not  alter  the  fact  that 
foreigners,  particularly  Britons, 
were  still  top  dogs.  They  had  not 
only  expense  accounts  but,  so  long 
as  a British  governor  reigned 
supreme  in  Government  House, 
they  also  had  power. 


HE  Chinese  might  not 
**  m have  liked  you  but  be- 
■ fore  you  got  respect  as 
a foreigner,"  grumbles  Richard, 
who  spent  16  years  In  Hong  Kong 
working  for  the  "princely  hong”,  the 
colonial  era  trading  firm  Jardine 
Matheson.  '“Now  you  are  just  a 
gweilo.”  In  1986,  he  left  Jardine  and 
went  home  to  Derby  to  Bet  up  his 
own  company.  A decade  later,  after 
an  expensive  divorce  and  bank- 
ruptcy, he  has  moved  back,  though 
not  to  the  well-heeled  expat  enclave 
towards  The  Peak  where  he  used  to 
live.  “I  starved  myself  for  seven 
months  on  social  security  just  to  get 
the  money  for  the  air  fare  out  here." 

He  married,  at  the  age  of  44,  a 
former  beauty  queen  — he  shows 
off  pictures  of  Her  wearing  a “Miss 
Charity"  sash  — ■ and  now  lives  in  a 
filthy  hostel,  in  an  area  bursting 
with  fake  Rolex  watches  and  bogus 
designer  clothes,  on  Kowloon 
peninsula.  “UK  is  the  pits,”  he  says 
over  far  too  many  pints  in  an  under- 
ground budget  bar. 

Money  is  the  main  motive  driving 
the  new  British  Invasion.  Chris,  the 
tattooed  airport  worker,  says  he  can 
save  up  to  £1,000  a month  thanks  to< 
low  taxes  and  cheap  rent  on  Lantau. 
“You  can't  live  on  what  they  pay  you 
in  England.!  thought  they  were  tak- 
ing the  piss  when  they  told- me  my 
last  salary  back  home."  For  most, 
though,  money  is 'for;  spending  not 
saving.  But  if  hanging  oh  to  money 


is  hard,  Imaging  on  to  the  saint*  job 
is  often  harder  still.  John,  from  Mil- 
ton  Keynes,  has  hnd  13  different 
jobs  since  he  arrived  last  year.  They 
range  from  bartending  at  Rick’s 
Cafe  to  work  on  the  Strategic 
Sewage  Disposal  Scheme  No  1. 

The  worst,  (hough,  was  a stint 
scraping  muck  from  under  a pier: 
"Stuck  down  a pit  all  day  covered  in 
shit.  At  first  1 couldn’t  stand  being 
told  by  Chinese  what  to  do.  Hut  I 
got  sacked  from  so  many  jobs  I 
learnt  to  put  up  with  if . . . 'Ilic  only 
way  to  keep  n job  Imre  is  lo  lake  it 
really  seriously." 

Laid  up  with  flu  in  his  hostel,  he 
drinks  I^emslp  in  between  drags  on 
a communal  joint.  A friend  wears  a 
big  badge  with  "Bent  Drugs" 
printed  in  English  and  Chinese.  “I 
need  money,  so  I put  up  with  iL  i 
don’t  care  any  more  how  much  grief 
they  give  me;  111  put  up  with  it.  We’d 
act  the  same  way  if  the  shoe  was  on 
the  other  fooL”  1 

Mark,  a hard-drinking  Man- 
cunian and  habitue  of  the  mostly 
Chinese  "Whale  Pub  ("the  cheapest 
beer  in  Hong  Kong"),  left  Britain 
after  being  sacked  on  his  birthday 
last  year.  A graduate  in  engineering, 
he  says  most  of  his  friends  from 
college  back  home  are  unemployed. 

“In  England  everyone  Is  always 
talking  about  how  wonderful  every- 
thing was  decades  ago:  how  we  ran 
the  world,  how  people  should  re- 
spect us;  God  bless  the  Queen  and 
all  that  crap.  In  Asia  they  are  always 
talking  about  the  future.  In  Britain  it 
Is  always  the  past  we  should  have 
done  dlls,  we  should  have  done 
that,  if  only  site  hadn’t  been  elected. 
Here,  all  they  cart  about  is  tomor- 
row. That  is  a really  cool  attitude." 
China,  he  predicts,  “will  be  giving 
aid  to  Britain  before!  die”. 

Few  show  aiiy  desire  to  return. 
Jaqko  muses  On  What  it  would  take 
to  ;get  him  to  go  back;  Tf  John 
Major  gives  qS  a tropical  climate 
and  a beach  down  the  street  we'll  all 
move  back  to'Ebgland.* 
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Retirement 
eludes  elderly 
in  Ukraine 


Matthew  Brzezinskl  In  Kiev 


1 A /HEN  Nmn  Ivanovna  opened 
V V her  post  in  April  she  did  a 
double  take.  Rises  in  the  cost  of  the 
rent  and  bills  for  her  one-bedroom 
flat  left  her  with  n disposable 
monthly  income  of  $1.50. 

So  at  the  age  of  73  — like  many 
other  pensioners  hit  by  Ukraine's 
economic  hardships  — she  has 
come  out  of  retirement  to  make 
ends  meet.  The  country's  oldies  are 
going  hack  lo  work. 

Mrs  Ivanovna,  a widow,  former 
book-keeper  and  wartime  survivor 
of  a Nazi  labour  camp,  is  no 
stranger  to  hardship,  but  is  bitter 
nonetheless.  “I  spent  35  years  work- 
ing for  the  communist  state  and 
now  the  new  system  has  completely 
abandoned  me,"  she  said. 

'Hie  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  helped  elderly  people  here. 
With  their  life  savings  wiped  out  by 
hyperinflation  and  state  coffers  rav- 
aged by  n lasting  economic  crisis, 
Ukraine’s  estimated  15  million  pen- 
sioners have  been  left  to  fend  for 
themselves. 

Many  retired  people  are  hustling 
for  a living  on  the  streets  of  Kiev.  At 
the  smart  Passage  shopping  dis- 
trict. one  bnhushka  lias  teamed  lip 
with  her  17-year-old  grandson,  I her, 
to  wash  the  BMWs  and  bind  Rovers 
of  the  new  rich.  “I  was  a little  sur- 
prised when  she  suggested  she  join 
me,"  said  Ihor.  ’Tin  really  glad 
though,  because  she's  attracting  a 
lot  of  clients."  Tin?  gimmick  appears 
lo  be  paying  off  for  the  pair,  who 
pocket  about  $15.  for  llicir  day’s 
efforts. 

A daily  lake  of  that  magnitude 
matches  the  average  monthly  pen- 
sion here,  according  lo  the  state 
pension  fund.  Even  so.  $15  does  not 
go  far  in  Kiev.  It's  enough  to  buy 
two  pints  of  Guinness  at  the  Karam- 
bid  l’ub  near  Passage  or  3kg  of 
tomatoes  at  the  Bessarabskiy  fnmi- 
ors’  market. 

A recent  United  Nations  report 
shows  that  real  income  for  pension- 
ers has  fallen  fourfold  since  Ukraine 
broke  from  Moscow  in  1991.  During 
that  period,  consumer  prices  have 
soared  1 19,000  times,  snys  the  study. 
One  consequence  is  Hint  life  ex- 
pectancy has  dropped  by  six  years. 

"If  there's  been  one  group  whose 
standard  of  living  has  suffered  here, 


it  s me  pensioners,  saia  umn 
man,  a French  economist  and  ad- 
viser to  the  government.  Tfs  a 
vicious  circle.  As  the  offWal 
economy  shrinks,  the  government 
Imposes  higher  employer  retire*  j 
ment  contributions.  This  sews 
only  to  drive  more  businesses  into 
the  underground  economy.  So  in 
the  end  there  i9  less  and  less  money 
coming  in  for  pensions.” 

Mr  Najman  estimates  that  more 
than  half  of  the  country’s  pension- 
ers take  part  in  some  sort  of  eco- 
nomic activity  to  survive.  Mkliya^1 
furniture  or  family  helrloora9.  Ott- 
ers cook  and  sell  pirozki,  a 
dumpling.  • ’ , 

But  one  group  of  pensioner^ 
affected  by  the  cuts  is  coUecarc 
farmers,  whb  have  access  to  food- , 
Peasant  fradltions  run  deep  In®®, 
agrarian  society,  and  farmefe  have. 
always  worked  long, after  offiewf*1 
tiremertt.  Tatariia  pentyeipiucs. 
aged  67,  travels  100  miles  fronfbe 
collective  farm  to  Kiev  twitea  wfjl 
to  sell  pieat  "I’ll  never  retire.  «?, 

said.  "I 'wouldn’t  know  how.” 
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Ties  that  bind 
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Experimental  treatment 
for  child  leukaemia  Is 
utilising  blood  from  the 
umbilical  cord,  writes 

Erlend  Clouston 


M FOUR-YEAR-OLD  boy 
MM  with  leukaemia  became 
the  first  child  In  Britain 
to  undergo  an  experimental 
treatment  which  offers  new  hope 
to  sufferers,  it  was  announced 
last  week.  The  boy  was  treated  in 
April.  Two  weeks  later,  a seven- 
year-old  child  with  a rare  form  of 
anaemia  was  given  the  same 
treatment  in  another  hospital. 

The  four-year-old  Aslan  boy, 
Identified  only  as  Bilal,  received 
a transfusion  of  blood  taken  from 
the  umbilical  cord  of  his  new- 
born brother.  Such  blood  is  rich 
in  stem  cells,  from  which  other 
blood  cells  form. 

Doctors  at  Glasgow's  royal 
| hospital  for  sick  children  must 
I now  wait  up  to  a year  to  Bee 
whether  Bilal  improves  after  the 
treatment.  He  has  been  dis- 
charged from  hospital. 


Leukaemia,  a form  of  cancer 
of  the  blood,  is  usually  treated 
by  chemotherapy,  with  or  with- 
out transplants  of  bone  marrow, 
where  blood  is  produced. 
However,  doctors  believe  that 
transfusion  of  umbilical  cord 
blood  may  be  more  effective. 

The  second  transplant  took 
place  at  London's  Great  Ormond 
Street  children's  hospital  on 
Vfiay  Negi,  from  north  London. 

He  received  blood  cord  fj.Ha 
taken  from  his  baby  sister 
shortly  after  her  birth.  Vijay  suf- 
fers from  Fanconi  anaemia  — 
said  to  be  an  “extremely  rare" 
condition  with  no  cure  other 
than  stem  cell  transplantation. 
Doctors  say  he  1b  making  a “very 
good  recovery". 

There  has  been  growing 
interest  in  harnessing  the  po- 
tential of  the  umbilical  cord. 
Around  200  transplants  have 
been  completed  abroad,  but 
until  April  all  British  attempts 
had  felled. 

The  procedure  raises  the 
ethical  issue  of  “designer  con- 
ception". Bilal’s  mother  was  al- 
ready pregnant  before  the 


^ y^er  bralher  Aadil.  whoseTnSrfuInbifcal  cord  blood’rmTh^hh!! 
to  fight  leukaemia.  The  procedure  raieee  the  ethical  issue  of  “deeigoer  conception- 


possibility  of  recycling  her  cord 
blood  was  raised,  but  his  doctor 
said  desperate  parents  might 
feel  driven  to  conceive  in  order 
to  save  a child. 

“It  is  not  something  I would 


Letter  from  Mauritania  Philippa  King 


Awaiting  the  next  instalment 


/T  NEVER  fails  Lo  startle  any  for- 
eign friends  who  come  to  visit 
me.  We  pick  our  way  down  a 
sandy  street  full  of  rubbish,  duck 
into  a tin-rooforl  house,  and  invite 
ourselves  into  a bare  living  room 
where  the  goats  are  trying  to  chew 
the  cardboard  off  the  walls  and  the 
family  are  watching  satellite  televi- 
sion broadcast  from  Dubai,  Egypt, 
London  or  France. 

The  fact  that  the  house  doesn't 
have  water  or  electricity  is  no  obsta- 
cle to  the  faithful;  a cable  trails  over 
the  wall  to  next  door.  What  you 
watch  depends  upon  where  you  live 
7"  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Egypt- 
ian restaurant,  die  Moroccan  con- 
sulate or  the  French  cultural  centre 
pick  up  those  national  channels 
from  their  neighbour's  satellite 
dishes,  but  what  everyone  wants  is 
a rich  man  living  nearby  who  tuneB 
in  to  MBC,  the  Arabic  channel 
broadcast  from  London.  Why?  Be- 
cause Mauritanians  qre  united  in 
their  devotiqn  to  South  American 
soap  operas,  dubbed  into  Arabic 
and  9hown  every  afternoon  on 
MBC.  I used  to  think  the  streets 
were  deserted  after  lunch  because  it 
was  time  for  a siesta,  or  for  prayers,, 
but  now  I know  better. 

I was  invited  for  lunch  last  week 
by  the  family  I UBed  tq  live  with,  and 


after  a p.-irticuliirly  good  plate  of  rice 
and  fish  the  television  was  brought 
into  the  lounge  so  we  could  all 
watch  the  latest  drama  together. 
Twelve  people,  from  gninilniulher 
down  to  the  baby  in  his  mother's 
arms  arranged  themselves  on  the 
carpet  in  front  of  the  black-and- 
white  portable  and  shushed  impa- 
tiently when  the  baby  interrupted 
with  a whimper. 

Visitors  took  their  places  with 
quiet  reverence.  I was  confused; 
one  series  ends  and  another  starts 
without  me  noticing  much  change 
of  characters  or  plot,  particularly  as 
they  draw  from  tile  same  pool  of 
young,  pretty  actresses  with  long 
hair.  Mafiuela  becomes  Daniella  be- 
comes Isabella.  There  are  always  a 
few  hard,  older,  women  with  set 
coiffures,  a couple  of  suave  but  help- 
less men,  and  a luxurious  mansion 
in  which  all  the  action  takes  place.  . 

If  I’m  confused,  I don’t  know  what 
old  Aicha,  the  grandmother  makes 
of  iL  When  the  television  first  ap- 
peared it  took  her  some  time  to  get 
used  to  it  A character  knocking  on 
a door  would  make  her  start  up  and 
yell  ‘‘come  in".  She  asked  about 
women  on  the  screen:  "Is  die  mar- 
ried? Has  she  got  any  .children?” 
And  she  was  convinced  some  cud- 
dly, animated  animal  characters 


A Country  Diary 


Richard  Mabey ■ 

CHILTERNS : The  unrelenting 
cold  winds  — as  bleak,  from  the 
south  as  .they  are  from  the  north  — 
swm  to  be  driving  spring  back  into 
water.  Oii  high  gropnd  the  cherry 
blossom.  appeared,  snuggled  deep 
jjtoongst  the  foliage,  Bunches  qf  em- 
bryonic oqk  leaves  lifter  the  ground.] 
And  bluebells  — six  weeks'  Iafe  In, 
niwiy  places  — are  being  so  smoth- 
ered  by  shoals  of  more  cold-tolerant 
Soosegrass  that  the  flowers  haye 
Jue  look  of  some  submerged  blue 


seaweed.  But  most  species  seem  to 
be  coping  well.  " 

The  local  red  kites  are  oblivious 
to  the  wind.  They  toy  with  It,  thread- 
ing their  way  between  chimney  pots 
and  tall! beeches  with  their  forked 
. tails  doing,  furious  rudder-work.  In' 
one  of  the  woods  there  was  a plant  I 
couldn't  recognise,  It  was  a dead- 
nettle  of  some  sort,  with  flaccid 
stems  over  a foot  tall,  and  buds  still 
tight  shut  I thought  I'd  discovered, 
some  ..rare  hemp-nettle  r—  until  .it 
dawned  on  me  that  the  prodigy  was 
simply  a yellow  archangel  whose 


encourage;  children  should  be 
conceived  and  bom  for 
themselves, ” said  consultant 
haematologlst  Brenda  Gibson. 

The  hospital  had  failed  to  find 
a suitable  bone  marrow  donor 


for  Bilal,  wlio  had  had 
leukaemia  from  birth.  At  pre- 
sent, suitable  donors  can  only  be 
found  for  about  three  out  of  IO 
patients,  some  of  whom  die 
while  on  the  waiting  list. 


Notes  & Queries  Joseph  Marker 


who  SHn£  songs  on  Egyptian  break- 
fast TV  were  demons,  and  kept  up  a 
stream  of  loud  prayers  for  protec- 
tion unlit  it  was  switched  off. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  biggest 
addict  I know  is  a black  Mauritanian 
woman,  who  lives  in  a small,  dark 
room  with  her  husband,  five  chil- 
dren and  an  enormous  TV  set.  Or 
did;  the  television  was  being  looked 
after  for  a friend  of  her  husband, 
who  reclaimed  it  the  other  day.  The 
room  looked  better,  but  she  was 
lying  on  a mattress  in  a state  of 
depression,  letting  the  latest  baby 
rummage  among  the  folds  of  her 
robe  for  a breast.  “I’m  ill.  All  my 
skin  hurts,  life  is  so  hard  for  a 
woman  who  has  to  sfay  in  the  house 
all  day  without  watching  the  serials." 

She  has  a point.  I've  seen  her 
after  a long  morning  preparing 
lunch  for  the  household  of  around 
25  people,  transfixed  by  Mafiuela  in 
her  mansion  and  oblivious  to  the 
heat  and  the  smell,  the  mess  left  by 
the  children’s  gameB,  the  after- 
noon's problems  to  come. 

It's  pure  escapism.  Pretty  much 
like  me  at  the  weekend,  when  I often 
shut  the  door  on  Mauritania  and  get 
my  fix  .of  English  TV  or  films  on 
video  — even  better  tf  the/ve  been 
recorded  from  the  television  with 
the  sdvertisements  included. 


leafy  growth  had  far.  outstripped 
that  of  its  benumbed  flowers.  . 

. But  the.  most  heartening  adapta- 
tion was  on  the  way  home.  In  a spell 
of  sunshine  I spotted  a;  .group  of 
house  martinB  hawking  for  Insects 
in  the  lea,  of  a wooded,  south-facing 
hill,  There  seemed  to  be  about . a 
score  of.  them,  but  when  I looked 
through  binoculars  I could  see  that 
there  .were  uncountable  hundreds, 
in  a loose,  boiling  mass  that 
stretched  away  Into  the  distance.. 
We  project,  our.  own  seasonal  de- 
pression top  easily  on  to  the  natural! 
world.  If  bouse  martins  can  cope 
with  spring  in  the  .freezer,  aoytlilng 
Is  possible. 


M 0HY  IS  Saint  George  die 
mW  patron  saint  of  England? 
And  why  is  he  the  patron  sitint  of 
Catalonia? 

IN  HIS  Oxford  Dictionary  Of 
/ Saints,  David  Hugh  Farmer  ex- 
plains tliai  St  George  was  adopted 
as  patron  sainl  in  the  Middle  Ages 
by  England  and  Catalonia,  as  well  ns 
by  Venice.  Genoa  and  Portugal,  be- 
cause he  was  the  personification  of 
the  ideals  of  Christian  ahivalry. 

St  George  had  been  known  in 
England  since  the  7th*8th  centuries 
but  his  cult  gained  new  impetus  in 
England  during  the  Crusades.  A vi- 
sion of  George  and  Demetrius  at  the 
siege  of  Antioch  preceded  the  de- 
feat of  the  Saracens  and  the  fall  of 
the  town  on  the  first  Crusade. 
Richard  1 placed  himself  and  his 
army  under  George’s  protection, 
and  St  George  was  subsequently  re- 
garded as  the  special  patron  of  sol- 
diers. Edward  III  founded  the  Order 
of  the  Garter  under  St  George's  pa- 
tronage in  1348,  In  1415  — after  the 
battle  of  Agincourt,  when  Henry  V 
invoked  George  as  England's  patron 
— ».St  George’s. feast  was  raised  in 
rank  to  one  of  the  principal  feasts  of 
the  year, 

St  George  remained  popular  in 
the  post-medieval  period,  but  as 
there  is  considerable  doubt  about 
the  historical  veracity  of  his  legend, 
his  cult  was  reduced  to  a local  one  ; 
in  the  reform  of  the  Roman  calendar 
in  1969.  — Katherine  Lewis,  York 

eY  THE  time  George  took  over 
from  Edward  the  Confessor  as 
patron -of  England  — at  the  found- 
ing of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  — he 
had  already  been  guarding  Don- 
caster for  over  400  years.  In  (he  east 
he  was  generally  held  to  protect  the 
armies  of  Byzantium,  and  is  claimed 
as  national  saint  by  both  Georgia 
and  Ethiopia.  In  Germany  he  is  one 
of  the  “14  Saints"  who  are  consid-j 
.ered  particularly'  receptive  i ; to1 
1 prayers  fori  help  -r~  and . in  this1 
century  was  to  become  the  favourite, 
i .national,  image  .of  Nazi  propaganda.  I 
. George’s  attraction  was  originally! 
as  a martyr  in  theipersecution  of 
3G3AD.  Tradition-  elaborated  his 


denlh  into  a highly  imaginative  and 
varied  list  of  tortures,  ottering 
church  artists  a complete  iemm 
graphic  programme  — as  at  Si 
Neots  in  Lorn  wall.  At  the  time  of 
the  crusades  he  also  begins  to  be 
shown  as  a mounted  dragon-slayer 
— a depiction  probably  borrowed 
from  late  Egyptian  carving?  of  the 
god  Homs.  — Tom  HenneU, 
Manchester 


MJ  OW should  we  define  work- 
f*  ing  class,  middle  class  and 
upper  class? 

PAID  by  the  week,  rent  your 
house  — working  class.  Paid  by 
the  month,  own  your  own  house  — 
middle  class.  Don't  have  to  work,  in- 
herited your  house,  plus  estate  — 
upper  class.  — Eric  Robbie,  Stroud , 
Gloucestershire 


Any  answers? 

I S THERE  any  reason  why  so 
/ many  African  leaders  (Mobutu, 
Mandela,  Museveni,  Mol, 
Mugabe,  Moles,  Mulud,  Mswati) 
have  names  beginning  with  M? 
— Chen  Singban,  With  am,  Essex 

J AM  receiving  Increasing  num- 
/ bera  of  shocks  from  static  elec- 
tricity In  shopping  centres,  at 
work,  from  ray  car  and  my  cat. 
Can  I expect  any  detrimental 
effect  on  my  health?  — Jackie 
Taylor,  Rossendale,  Lancs 

£■  • i : ■ - -•  , 

Supermarkets  aeii  own 
brand  products  which  are 
manufactured  by  well-known 
! companies  who  remain  anony-  1 
mous,  and  who  sell  the  mibp 
i product  under  their  o>tyn  name  at 
a higher  price;  How  can  I find 
out  their  Identities?  -*Pete 
Snaden,  Bristol  * , ■ , . , 


Answers  should  be  e-mafted  to  i 
weoWv@guardlan.cx5.uk,'  foxed  to 
. 01 71/441 71  -242-0085,  or  posted  , 
to  The  Guardian  Weekly,  75  Fanring- 
don  Road,  London  EG1 M 3HQ. 


26  ARTS 


More  man,  less  myth 

Deyan  Sudjtc  on  Glasgow’s  homage  to  the  genius  of 
a favourite  son,  architect  Charles  Rennie  Mackintosh 


Glasgows  £1.2  minion 

Charles  Rennie  Mackintosh 
blockbuster  show  came 
within  hours  of  being  abandoned 
last  month.  The  sulphurous  and  em- 
barrassing row  boiled  down  funda- 
mentally to  who  should  have  the 
final  say  on  die  exhibition  captions: 
curator  Pamela  Robertson  from 
Glasgow  University,  or  Julian  Spald- 
ing, director  of  Glasgow's  Museum, 
who  is  still  reeling  from  the  critical 
savaging  of  his  Gallery  of  Modern 
Art 

But  it  provoked  a couple  of  weeks 
of  bitter  warfare  between  the  short- 
and-phhy  popularising  .tendency 
and  the  accuracy-aboveconcision 
academics.  The  academics  eventu- 
ally won  but  only  after  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow  gave  an  ultimatum: 
it  threatened  to  pull  out  on  24  hours’ 
notice  all  its  exhibits  from  the  show 
at  the  MeLellan  Galleries,  which  is 
already  scheduled  to  move  to  the 
Met  in  New  York,  and  to  Chicago 
and  Los  Angeles  In  the  autumn. 

The  acrimony  partly  reflects  the 
importance  his  native  city  attaches 
to  the  reputation  of  Britain's  most 
brilliant  architect  this  century.  He  is 
an  economic  asset  and  cultural  talis- 
man, a tourist  attraction  and  interna- 
tional draw,  able  to  fill  hotel  beds 
and  provide  a reminder  of  better 
times  in  die  city's  history.  He  is  the 
person  ideation  of  a remarkable 
moment  when  Glasgow  led  inter- 
national architectural  culture. 

In  bowdlerised  form,  Mackin- 
tosh's spare  graphic  furniture  can 


now  be  seen  in  every  ambitious 
Glaswegian  hairdressers  salon,  and 
the  alphabet  he  designed  is  in- 
escapable, reproduced  everywhere 
in  the  city.  Even  the  criminal 
classes  have  wised  up  to  his  value 
— there  was  a break-ln  at  the  Art 
School,  Mackintosh's  masterpiece, 
in  February. 

This  building  is  his  most  moving 
design,  distinguished  as  much  for 
the  astonishing  spatial  qualities  of 
its  library  as  its  famous  facade. 
Importantly,  the  art  school  is  still 
used  the  way  he  meant  it  to  be.  Its 
corridors,  flooded  with  sunshine 
and  filled  until  the  intoxicating  scent 
of  oil  paint,  look  out  over  the  city  for 
below.  The  furniture,  book-shelves 
and  big  sinks  are  all  as  he  left  them. 
Paradoxically,  his  enormous  reputa- 
tion, reflected  in  die  prices  com- 
manded by  original  pieces  of  his 
furniture,  is  now  a bigger  threat  to 
Lhe  survival  of  the  school's  original 
character  than  is  neglect.  Six  au- 
thentic Mackintosh  chairs  were 
stolen  from  the  director's  office  but 
were  recovered  within  days. 

This  exhibition  will  be  most  sig- 
nificant if  it  escapes  from  the  cur- 
rent use  of  the  Mackintosh  style  as 
a kind  of  logo  for  the  city  (one  with 
diminishing  impact!  and  manages 
to  refocus  attention  on  Mackin- 
tosh's actual  lifetime  achievements. 
It  lakes  us  from  his  earliest  realised 
project,  the  Glasgow  Herald  build- 
ing which  was  designed  when  he 
was  just  25  to  his  last,  a house  built 
in  Northamptonshire  in  1917. 


Flawless  execution 


OPERA 

Andrew  Clements 

fT  IS  30  years  since  anything  by 
Handel  has  been  seen  at  Glynde- 
. bourne  — a long,  inexplicable 
neglect  for  an  opera  house  which 
has  always  been  ideally  scaled  to  his 
stage  works.  But  the  new  produc- 
tion of Theodora,  which  opened  the 
season  there  last  month,  conducted 
by  William  Christie  and  directed 
by  Peter  Sellars,  makes  total, 
triumphant  amends. 

Theodora  is  not  an  opera  at  all, 
but  a dramatic  oratorio,  composed 
in  London  in  1749  to  an  English  text 
by  Thomas  Morell.  The  decision  to 
stage  that,  rather  than  any  of  the 
"real”  Handel  operas,  was  surely 
influenced  by  Sellars;  it's  a work  he 
has  been  aching  to  .direct  for  more 
than  a decade,  for  its  subject  matter 
returns  to  one  of  his  constant  pre^ 
occupations,  that  of  a society’s  perse- 
cution of  a minority  for  their  beliefs. 

The  story  is  set  in  Antioch  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Diocletian. 
Vaiens,.  the  Roman  "president 
compels  the  Christians  to  worship 
Roman  gods.  The  noble-born 
Theodora  refuses  and,  declaring 
herself  unafraid  of  death,  is  forced 
to  become  a prostitute.  She  escapes 
her  prison  by  changing  clothes  with 
die  young  Roman  soldier  Didymus, 
but  when  he  is  condemned  to  death 
she  gives  herself  up  and  they  are 
executed  together,  each  rapturously 
willing  to  die  for  the  other.  ■ ■ 
Sellars,  of  course,  fastens  upou' 
the  story's  -modern  resonances,  but 
unlike  Hindemith's  Mathis'  Der 
Maler,  wliich  he  directed  at  Covent 
Garden  last  autumn,  the  dramatic 


With  Mike  Leigh  receiving  a deserved  Palme  d'Or, 
Derek  Malcolm  celebrates  a great  year  at  Cannes 


Mackintosh  (right)  and  a 1916  watercolour  of  the  last  house  he 
designed , in  Northampton  photos-  hunterian  art  gallery/glasqow  museums 


There  are  water-colours  and 
drawings,  notebooks,  cutlery,  furni- 
ture and  textiles,  as  well  as  hand- 
some models  of  the  major  buildings 
and  a stunning  recreation  of  the 
White  Ladies  Luncheon  Room  from 
Miss  Cranston's  Ingram  Street  Tea 
Rooms,  designed  in  1900,  and 
stored  in  packing  cases  since  its  res- 
cue from  destruction  25  years  ago 
(it  has  been  restored  by  Glasgow 
Museums).  This  is  the  perfect  ex- 
ample of  a daring  commission  from 
an  intelligent  local  patron  who 
actively  encouraged  Mackintosh;  a 
commission  which  allowed  him 
enormous  freedom  to  create  a 
much-used  public  space  down  to  the 
smallest  detail. 

So  much  for  the  myth  that  has 
grown  up  over  the  years  of  Mackin- 


tosh as  a troubled  genius  ami  misun- 
derstood outsider,  who  was  unap- 
preciated by  his  contemporaries. 
This  myth  was  the  basis  of  the  cap 
tinning  row,  and  like  most  myths  it 
goes  through  periodic  debunking, 
and  then  turns  out  to  have  had  more 
truth  in  it  than  the  revisionists  care 
to  admit.  Though  lie  wasn't  actually 
run  out  of  town,  Mackintosh  did 
leave  the  city  that  made  his  extraor- 
dinary creative  outburst  possible, 
and  was  never  able  to  recapture  his 
early  success. 

But  the  most  remarkable  fact, 
usually  left  out  of  the  romantic  exile 
myth,  is  that  his  best  work  was  done 
when  he  was  working  as  a partner 
in  a substantial  middle-of-the-road 
Glaswegian  commercial  practice, 
Honeyman  and  Kepple,  which  fully 


Brain  dead  and  worse 


power  of  Theodora  is  never  under- 
mined by  too  much  theatrical  detail. 
There  is  nothing  extraneous  here, 
but  a lucid  presentation  of  a deeply 
moving  story. 

The  arresting  set  by  George 
Tsypin,  lit  by  James  Ingalls,  is  a plain 
white  box  in  wliich  sit  six  giant  glass 
flasks,  moved  into  different  constel- 
lations for  each  scene.  The  vaguely 
antique  look  of  the  cracked  glass 
connects  (lie  classical  past  of'  the 
story  with  the  contemporary  pre- 
sent of  the  production:  the  cast 
wears  1990s  clothes  — - sweatshirts 
and  sneakers  for  the  chorus,  a 
lounge  suit  for  the  president  and  riot 
gear  for  his  militia;  the  executions 
are  medical  experiments,  unfolded 
with  almost  unbearable  deliberation 
and  complete  with  hi-tech  cardio- 
graphs and  Intravenous  drips. 

Meanwhile  the  music,  for  the 
most  >part  slow  moving  and  gravely 
beautiful,  is  better  presented  than 
one  could  have  dared  to1  hope. 
Christie  and  the  Orchestra  of  the 
Age  of  Enlightenment  allow  it  to 
unfold  at  its  own  pace,  and  all  the 
soloists  and  the  Glyndeboume  cho- 
rus respond  superbly.  As  Theodora, 
Dawn  Upshaw  is  vulnerable  and 
touching,  effortlessly  flexible  in  her 
■■  delivery  despite  the  1 occasional 

■ American  twang.  But  the  finest  per- 
formances of  all  come  from  David 
-Daniels  as  Didymus,  a counter- 

■ tenor  of  astonishing  evenness  and 
• purity ' of  .tone,  and  from  Lorraine1 

Hunt  as  Irene,  who  as  the  friend'  of 
Theodora  provides  the  oratorio  with' 
its  spiritual  bedrock  In  a series1  of 
arias  of  all-encompassing  compas- 
sion. It  ]b  great  Handel  singing,  but 
then  musically  and  dramatically  this 
production  Is  flawless. 1 :=■  > - 


TELEVISION 

Nancy  Banka-Smith 

PRECEDED  by  many  signs  and 
portents  — a clutching  of  the 
forehead,  a dreaminess  about  the 
old  days  — Arfer  Fowler  has  died 
on  his  allotment  from  a cerebral 
haemorrhage.  Everyone  In  East- 
Enders  (BBC1)  was  astonished.  It 
was  the  first  indication  that  Arfer 
had  n brain. 

Before  collapsing ; among  King 
Edwards,  Arfer  Wandered  around 
the  deserted  Albert  Square;  it  was  a 
last  stroll  round  a limited  life  and 
not  unmoving.  Everyone  had  gone 
to  Ben's  christening,  leaving  the 
Square  swept  clean  of  people  and 
sluiced  with  unaccustomed  peace. 

You  will  be  amazed  to  hear  that 
■Arfer,  whose  life  seemed  so  Circum- 
scribed, once  trod  the  boards.  In 
Bob  Monkhouae’S  autobiography 
(chosen  by  Pauline  QUirke  as  the 
book  to  take  to  a desert  island  with 
the  Bible  and  Shakespeare)  he  says 
that  25  years  ago  he  appeared  with 
Arfer  and  Del  Boy  at  Weston-super- 
Mare  in  She’s  Done  It  Again!,  a rib 
tickler  about  a vicar  whose  wife  has 
sextuplete.  I must  say  I'm  sorry  I 
missed  that.  ■ ■ 1 ; 

There  are  not  a lot  Of  laughs  in 
EastEnders.  How  ofteti  must  Arfer, 
escaping  from  the  crushing  woes  of 
the  Square  to  his  allotment,  have 
leaned  on  his  spade  and  heard,  like 
the  crash  df 1 a 1 distant  Wave,  the' 
laughter  at  Weston-super-Mare1  as' 
his  trousers  fell  down.  • 

■ We  are  going  to  have  to  do1  some-; 
thing  about  that  fish. 'Every  nation' 
that  wins  the  Eurovision1  Song 
Contest  (BBCl)  seizes  this  unre- 


peatable opportunity  to  pump  up 
their  tourist  trade,  If  the  unreiient- 
able  opportunity  turns  out  in  be 
more  like  an  attack  of  hiccups,  they 
do  run  out  of  exciting  tilings  to  see 
and  do.  For  three  consecutive  years 
Ireland  showed  us  a large  selection 
of  Irish  fish.  Notably  a salmon, 
fondly  recognised  ns  Big  Eileen, 
doing  what  salmon  do  best.  Jtmip 
ing  about  n bit;  you  know. 

It  was  bad  luck  that  this  year’s 
host  country,  Norway,  was  also 
abnormally  rich  in  fish,  including 
salmon. 

And  next  year  It's  back  to  Dublin 
and  Big  Eileen. 

Ireland's  winning  entry  was  a 
mystical  ditty  — 
lam  The  Voice 

In  the  wind  and  the  pouring  rain 
/ am  The  Voice 
Of  your  hunger  and  pain 

— that  went  through  you  like  a wire 
through  cheese. 

Which  reminds  me  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  BBC,  who  cannot  tell  a lie, 
Norway  invented  the  cheese  slicer, 
the  string  vest  and  the  paper  clip. 
You  have  to  do  something  on  those 
long  Nordic  nights. 

Britain’s  entry — 

OohAah  ' .■ 

Just  a little  bit 

" Wdoooo  ' \ 

— dame  seventh.  Look,  I don’t  want 

to  talk  aboutit,  ' ‘ 11 

Norway's  presenters,  Morten  and 
'Ingvild,  were  a perky  pair.  Morten 
kicked  off  With  a song: 

The  road  is  wide 

But  your  ey qs  are  red.  1 1 

fust  let  it  go,  babe. 

' ' This  Is 1 a true  Eurosoiig,  as  it 
1 gives  you  a strohg  sensation  that 
you’ve  mlsheaM1  a . wdrd  ■.  some-, 


recognised  his  talent.  It  is  a combi- 
nation that  would  be  inconceivable 
now.  That  is  a measure  of  just  how 
much  architecture  has  changed  in 
the  Inst  century  — and  not  just  In 
Glasgow. 

where.  Belgium’s  snug,  for  instance, 
went  “Love  is  a game  of  jokers  and  | 
pokere”.  Can  this  possibly  be  right 
or  just  rude? 

Queen  Sonja  of  Norway,  plucky 
little  woman,  turned  up.  King  Har- 
old remembered  an  urgent  pro* 
engagement.  Thin  shows  a sad  de- 
cline from  the  fearless  old  Viking 
spirit  of  Rugnarr  Hnirybrecks  and 
Thorium  the  Skull-splitter,  They 
knew  how  to  write  a winning  sow 
in  those  days.  Elrike  Bloodnxe 
ho  pleased  witli  tills  song— 

King  reddened  sword  ( , 
Came  ravens  a horde  t , i, 
Bright  blood  outpoured 
As  shafts  flew  abroad  ^ 

— that  he  let  Egil,  the  sonffwntft 

live.  In  those  days  that  was'con^ 
cred  a good  result  If  they  didn’t  jF 
your  song,  they  split  you  to  ®* 
weasand.  , -h 

This  year  Norway  tame  aeigt 
Personally,  1 think  they  should  n*! 
entered  the  elderly  woman  m IP 
frilly  skirt  and  warm 
who,  in  the  compulsory  cultural^ 
stood  on  a snoi^r  mountain  t®P 
sang  “Dldclley  dee  do,  diddle?  Q0 
day  do”.  ...jj 

This  was  the  most  dazzWg 
packaged  Eurovision  Song 
ever.  5 you  ever  need  a pair  of 
socks  spectacularly  gift 
look  no  further.  ■ ' ' " : j.L 

Norway’s  bobby  dazzler  i® 
hfote  cost  £4,5  million,  aripl 
think  thatfa  conservative- 
see  Why  Radio  Telefls 
sucldiig  its  teeth  thoughtM^:^ 
The  big  ftnlfch  was  a Bpiritfi 
into  virtual  reality.  Computer 
ated  mirages  like’ that  gias 
■ serdeh  on  BBC  News.  jArpt 
wail : seemed  to  frill  0£.  , , 
"Missed  niel"  she  said.  fnwj 
Wogan;  whb’d  been  . Sittfo^  P1* 
long  tiinewithbut  a drink. "iI.lJP 


USTICE  was  served:  Mike 
Leigh,  designated  Best  Direc- 
tor for  Naked  two  years  ago, 
capped  his  career  witli  the  Palme 
d'Or  at  the  49th  Cannes  Film  Festi- 
val for  Secrets  And  Lies.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  a decade  that  Britain 
has  been  given  the  top  award 
(Roland  Joffe's  The  Mission  won  in 
1986).  The  international  jury, 
headed  by  Francis  Coppola,  for 
once  agreed  with  the  International 
Critics,  who  also  gave  Leigh  their 
prize.  But  that  wasn’t  all  for  the  film. 
Brenda  Blethyn,  who  plays  the 
mother  In  this  tragicomic  drama 
about  family  life,  also  won  the  Best 
Actress  award, 

And  the  runner-up  was  a good 
choice:  Lars  von  Trier's  Breaking 
The  Waves,  which  won  the  Special 
Jury  Prize,  now  renamed  the  Grand 
Prix  du  Cannes.  The  film,  shot  in 
Scotland  with  a largely  British  cast, 
headed  by  a remarkable  young 
actress,  Emily  Watson,  would  have 
been  a worthy  winner  too. 

We  already  knew  Von  Trier  was  a 
brilliant  film-maker  from  his  Ele- 
ment Of  Crime  and  Europa,  both  of 
which  won  prizes  at  Cannes.  But 
this  time  he  also  has  been  disci- 
plined and  totally  unafraid  of  telling 
his  relatively  simple  story  in  an 
emotional  way.  The  film  is  both  ac- 
cessible and  subtie.  Not  perfect, 
perhaps,  but  certainly  different  and 
reaching  into  our  emotions  with 
what  can  only  be  described  as  amaz- 
ing grace. 

The  Minor  Jury  Prize  was 
leaded,  incomprehensibly,  to  David 
Cronenberg’s  Crash  by  a split  jury, 
some  of  whom,  according  to  Cop- 
ula, did  not  want  to  be  associated 
wiih  a film  that  many  thought  not 
™ from  soft  pornography.  Coppola 
himself  described  it  as  "original, 
daring  and  audacious".  Otherwise 
me  jury  covered  themselves  witli 
Story,  considering  the  fact  that  their 
[?o  predecessors  amazingly  left  out 
Ken  Loach's  Land  And  Freedom  last 
ywr  and  Kieslowski’s  Red  the  year 
before.  This  time  there  was  no 
such  blind  spot. 


Looking  back  at  the  Cannes  Fes- 
tival as  a whole,  there’s,  little  doubt 
that  1996  proved  to  be  the  year 
when  the  films  took  a front  seat  aud 
show  business  trailed  in  some  way 
behind. 

Stars  were  few  and  far  between 
— though  Liz  Taylor  hosted  a big 
Aids  event,  and  Hugh  Grant  and  Liz 
Hurley  came  in  to  preview  extracts 
from  their  new  film.  Extreme  Mea- 
sures, a hospital  drama  which  she 
produced  and  in  which  he  stars.  For 
this  a boat  was  moored  in  the  bay  on 
which  were  so  many  scantily  clad 
girls  that  several  swimmers  almost 
drowned  trying  to  reach  it.  It  was 
dubbed  “the  floating  brothel"  by  the 
more  cynical. 

But,  all  this  and  the  late-night 
parties  apart,  there  was  a strong 
sense  that  there  were  more  good 
films  in  all  sections  of  the  pro- 
gramme than  for  several  years  past. 
“It's  disastrous,"  said  one  critic  of 
the  competition.  'There  are  fewer 
and  fewer  films  you  can  walk  out  of 
to  get  a coffee.” 

Even  the  Iasi  competition  entry 
— Raul  Ruiz's  Three  Lives  And  Only 
One  Death  — was  one  of  the  best 
and  most  accessible  of  this  merrily 
intellectual  Chilean  director's  many 
movies. 

Typically,  Ruiz  says  it's  an  at- 
tempt at  structural  cubism,  which 
sounds  difficult  but  proves  great  fun 
as  Marcello  Mastroianni.  playing  an 
old  man  with  multiple  personalities, 
weaves  in  and  out  of  what  in  the  end 
proves  to  be  the  same  story. 

There  were,  of  course,  disappoint- 
ments, like  Sunchaser,  the  first 
Michael  Cimino  film  for  six  years. 
This  stare  Woody  Harrelson  as  a 
driven  and  ambitious  cancer  special- 
ist who  is  kidnapped  by  a dying 
young  convict  and  taken  on  a trip 
across  America  to  find  a mystical 
healing  lake. 

Unfortunately,  a elicited  script 
turns  the  story  into  just  another 
over-sentimental  road  movie. 

.At  least  Danny  Boyle's  TValn- 
spotting,  presented  out  of  competi- 
tion, made  .its  mark.  It's  been  sold 
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ARTS  27 

Tight  sums 
that  reveal 
rich  beauty 


Double  trouble  ...  Brenda  Blethyn  (centre)  gives  a prize  winning 
performance  in  Mike  Leigh’s  Secrets  And  Lies 


all  over  the  world  and  the  Ameri- 
cans are  already  calling  it  "Britain's 
Pulp  Fiction". 

Even  die  visiting  Virginia  Bol- 
tomley  liked  it,  saying  that  anybody 
who  diought  it  was  in  favour  of  the 
drug  culture  must  be  mad.  Had  it 
been  in  competition,  it  would  surely 
have  got  a prize. 

All  the  other  sections  had  their 
successes:  Mary  Harron'a  intelli- 
gent and  striking  I Shot  Andy 
Warhol;  Terry  George's  Some 
Mother’s  Son,  about  the  hunger 
strikes  of  Bobby  Sands  and  others  in 
1981;  Peter  Greenaway's  clever  The 
Pillow  Book;  A1  Pacino's  lively  Look- 
ing For  Richard,  described  as  a 
meditation  on  Shakespeare’s  Rich- 
ard HI;  and  die  beautiful  Iranian, 
Gabbeh,  each  receiving  much  praise 
in  the  Un  Certain  Regard  section. 

Among  the  highlights  of  the 
Directors'  Fortnight  were  John 
Sayles's  powerful  Texan  racial 
drama,  Lone  Star,  and  the  two 
British  entrants  — Michael  \yinter- 


bottom's  Jude,  nn  adaptation  of  the 
Thomas  Hardy  novel  that's  more 
like  Truffaut's  Jules  Et  Jim  than  a 
James  Ivory  film,  and  Hettie 
Macdonald’s  Beautiful  Tiring,  a gay 
romance  set  on  a council  estate, 
which  received  a standing  ovation. 

Above  all.  there  was  Sergei 
Bodrov’s  Prisoner  Of  The  Caucasus, 
a dramatic  tale  of  the  disastrous 
Chechen  conflict  which  managed  to 
be  both  dramatic  and  very  even- 
handed  in  approach.  This  won  the 
Internationa]  Critics  Prize  for  films 
outside  the  competition  and  well 
deserved  its  accolade. 

Most  of  these  films  will  arrive  in 
Britain,  probably  later  rather  than 
sooner,  together  with  Angelica 
Huston’s  striking  if  uneven  debut 
about  child  abuse.  Bastard  Out  Of 
Carolina. 

Next  year  the  festival  celebrates 
its  50th  birthday,  which  is  bound  to 
pull  in  the  stare.  Let’s  just  hope  that 
the  films  in  1997  are  as  good  as 
those  of  1996. 


Life  and  nothing  but 


CINEMA 

5®rek  Malcolm 


r^OLLECTINQ  his  Palme 
y d’°r  In  pannes,  Mike  Leigh 
Ed  ttat  his  success  would 
Jfo,  P People  who  wanted  to  make 
It  Sr8. about  Ureal  Ufe— love  and  , 
:[j5“on  and  caring  and  all  the  i 
that  matter”.  Lefs  hope 
Hollywood  doesn't  get  hold  of 
Pat  recipe it  sounds  like  the 
t for  a thousand  remakes  of 
;«nns  Of  Endearment, 
fpj!r  thoufii1>  is  one  of  the 
L-™ JBctlor*. who  can  convinc- 
,£■9?  deliver  such  a formula;  and 
aeuseof everyday,, 
in  all  its  rich  awfiilness . , 
banaUty,  Secrets  And  Lies  is 
short  .of  miraculous.  I 
as  ^nieone  who  hasiPt ; 
!f25?  heen  tohviilced  by  ;; 
5)  Ate  past,  Either; 

televisual’*;  or  like  i’ 
had  one  ortwobril- 

Iterforniarices  adrift  among 

,^f^array  of  understate-  ; 
j iandwqyward  mugring,  •'  i 
^teAndliesis^firet 


Leigh  film  In  which  all  the  per- 
formances absolutely  gel  with  , , 
the  wprid  portrayed,  from  the.  , 
leads  down  to  a multiplicity  of, 
bltparts,  sometimes  lasting  only, 
a few  seconds.  They  walk  an  ex-  . 
tra ordinary  tightrope  ^ they’re i 
self-evidendyfoor  de  force  per- 
formances, and  yet  you  believe  . 
in  them  as  real  people.  The  char- 
actors  in  this  film  are  nearly  all  . 
acting  anyway,  all  trying  to  keep 
their  world  functioning,  to  cov^r 
up  Its  crackq  and  lacks. 

; The  Qnfy  person  here  who’s  . . 
relatively  cleqr-sighted  is,  pppror 
priafoly  enqpgb,  an  optometrist  , 
T7  Jlqrfonse  (Marianne  Jeftu- 
Baptiste),  .*  young  black  woman 
whq,.np^  that  her  adoptive  pftr- : 
ents  nre,  dead,  setsoutjto  traqe , .. , 
her  biological  mojher.  To  her 
surprise,  she.  bird?  oiit  Ip  be.  . 
white  — factory  worker  Cynthia 
(Brenda  Blethyn),  atreipbUng 
wreck  whose  life  has  collapsed , 
In.a  wash  of  drink  and  %P-  ...i 
pointmpnL.Shp  cpn^  get  any  joy 
9Ut  of  bar  pugnacious  daughter,  j 
Roxanne  (Claire  Rushbrook),  .■ 
aud  secs  nothing  ot  her  bjrotber , . 


Maurice  (Timothy  Spall),  who’s 
slpgged  his  way  to  success  as  a 
photographer.  Maurice  himself 
has  a chilly  relationship  with  his 
wife  Monica  (Phyllis  Logan), 
yvhose  fr  ustrations  take  refuge  in 
hopBeproud  obseasiveness. 

..Although  Hortense’s  black 
family  and  friends  figure  briefly, 
Leigh  sticks  tp  the  white  British 
discomfort  font  he  .knows,  and 
malms  Hortense  our  guide  to  Its 
mysteries.  Her  meeting  with 
Cynthia,  ,at  first  tentative,  later 
quite  electric  with  mutual  need, 
manage  to  be  at  once  richly;  ..'  , 
comic  aiid  quite  harrowing., 

, Brenda  Blethyn'a  Cynthjalaa  ; 
terrifying  image  of  how  life.con  „ 
accustom  ifeelf  tp  alack,  her, 
hollow,  blasted  cjieer  a .sort  of, : 
emotional  blitz  spirit  fo  the  /ace. 
Of  lovei|espneflB,. , , 

„ |, Cynthia  may  hpld  the  centre. of 
tbs  film,  but  all.the  perfor- 
i mances  are  fuUy  fleshed,  even  , ' 
thp  sketchy  cameos  ,uf  the  people 
Maurice  photographs.  T^ere  ape , 
three  wonderful  walk-on  parts  — ^ 
Epuna Amo?. asp  tcarred, 

beauty,, Ron  Cook  as  an  embjt 
tered  photographer,  and  issfey ; ■ 
MpnyUle’a  harassed  social, ' T 
worker,  believable, dp^yn  to  tfie  ,, 


last  nervy  flick  of  her  hair. 
Everyone  knows  how  Intensely 
contrived  the  performances  are 
In  the  Leigh  method,  but  it’s  a 
revelation  how  this  ensemble  , 
breathes  together. . 

This  is  also,  in  nn  oblique  way/ 
the  first  Mike  Leigh  film  that’s  ,. 

partly  about  film  -making. 
Maurice,  after  all,  Is  a director  of 
the  Leigh  Bchool,  standing  be-  , 
hind  the  camera  and  .painstak- 
ingly coaxing  ideal  split-second  , 

performances  — : a single  smile 
— t out  of  big  subjects.  His  hag- . .„ 
gard  bluffness  may  be  undemon- 
strative, but, Timothy  Spall  gives ! 
a great  performance  as  a man, . ,!  ■ 
subsiding  under  hls  otyn  weight-.  - 
of  unstated  emotion  and,pog-i,  . 
tired  of  holding  everyone  elac’s 
lives  together,,]  . 

Hilarious  and  gruelling  by  , 

tuinrgecretoAndjjes.provep 
that  a fllmcan  haye  a big  heaft , 
and  aharah  edge,  and  that  the, -- ; 
Brftish  suburban Ippdscapo  at , , ] 
its  most  mundane  is  a fescimit-, 
hgtgjrjfo  that  our  cfoem^has  ,. 

aren’t foany  people  1^10. can  do.’ , 

-ftalnthis  way;  bptwhenXeifTi  t ■ 
es,  if p llke  a land-mine  planted 

to  .the:  heart  of  sitcom  feihdr  .....| 


DANCE 

Judith  Mackrell 


~T  HE  American  choreographer 
/ Trisha  Brown  happily  describes 
herself  ns  a structure  freak.  Al- 
though tlie  surfaces  of  her  dances 
often  have  the  rich  and  accidental 
beauty  of  a landscape,  witli  rustling 
moves  that  look  as  if  breezes  are 
blowing  through  the  dancers,  or 
angular  planes  as  surprising  as  rock 
formations,  her  dance  is  always 
pinned  to  tight  mathematical  de- 
signs. A single  phrase  will  be  rigor- 
ously repented.  inverted,  condensed 
and  embellished  as  if  a computer 
had  been  programmed  to  work  out 
ail  its  possible  variations. 

And  there  is  usually  one  single 
organising  idea  that  motors  each 
piece,  an  idea  thaL  has  the  reso- 
nance of  metaphor. 

In  the  1983  clnssic  Set  And  Reset 
(wliich  opens  Trisha  Brown  Com- 
pany’s current  programme  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  Brighton;  the  focus 
of  the  dance  shifts  gradually  from 
one  side  of  the  stage  to  tile  other. 
When  tiie  seven  wheeling,  diving, 
gusting  dancers  finally  exit  it's  as  if 
we’ve  been  watching  a weather 
front  blowing  across  the  space. 

In  the  19D4  solo.  If  You  Couldn't 
See  Me,  Brown  (who  at  59  is  lean 
and  sphinx-like  as  a witch)  dances 
entirely  with  her  back  to  us.  It’s  ex- 
traordinary how  forcefully  a person- 
ality can  be  projected  through  the 
curve  of  a shoulder,  the  moulding  of 
a spine,  the  flattened  palm  of  a 
hand. 

Then  in  her  latest  piece,  MO, 
Brown  creates  dance  structures  to 
Bach's  Musical  Offering  where  com- 
plexity is  pared  down  to  such  sim- 
plicity that  form  becomes  loaded 
witli  drama,  In  the  first  section  dance 
and  music  create  a multi-layered 
puzzle  in  which  dancers  ripple  and 
weave  in  counterpoint  witli  each 
other,  as  well  as  with  the  music, 

Even  the  tiniest  shifts  of  an  arm 
can  register  an  independent  rhyth- 
mic variation.  But  just  as  our  eye 
and  brain  are  ready  to  short  circuit 
on  the  amount  of  information  we’re 
receiving,  lovely  moments  occur 
when  the  dancers  and  the  music  all 
unite  in  harmonic  resolution. 

Then,  meticulously,  the  piece  is 
deconstructed  into  shorter  sections 
of  music  and  dance, 'disrupted  by 
whole  passages  of  silence  and 
emptiness.  Brown  shows  us  things 
in  Isolation — - a duet  for  two  men 
whose  bodies  • curve  sweetly  to- 
wards each  other  even  as  their  feet 
patter  contrasting  music.  Or  a typi- 
cal Brown  prank  where  she  has  five 
tfoocers  trying,  to  cross  the  stage  In 
S unison,  I foe  but  choreographs  all 
thelr  .moyemenia  Rightly  off  the 
beat  so.  that  they  fook  like,  a fidget- 
ing blur. 

. Progressively,,  as  the  work  pares 
down,  t the,  dancers’.  Jifock.  coafomes 
are  replaced  by.  wlilte  a pd  grey,  as  if 
tofotin  eyep  irjprejightHfid  air,  And 
flnauy,  PflJy  oj>e.  tfancer,  (Dfona  Madj 
dpq),  regains.  Dressed  In  white,  she 
dances,  to  thp : 8tnind;  of , the  bare 
musiraljph.rp^  wliich.  fo  ftje  seed  tp 
another, variations, pf  Back’s  score,  i 
•/  M the  close  she  fo  rejoined  by. the 
gthers,;  wj?o  Afofe '.together  >fo 
mere  of  scujpfed  dance,, *ftie  pllnrax 
to  whirir  (heplecejias  been  mqving 
is  to.  makers  ape.  Baphjs  music;  fold 
hear  Browp’simqvfohe.ift{witii, sub- 
lime clarity.  >. 
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Fleet  Street  men  on  a mission  to  explain 


Roy  Qraenslade 

Tickle  the  Public:  One  Hundred 
Years  of  the  Popular  Press 
by  Matthew  Engel 
Gollancz  352pp£20 

The  Great  Outsiders:  Northcllffe 
Rothermere  and  the  Dally  MbJI 
by  S J Taylor 

Weldenfeld  & Nlcolson  412pp  E2Q 

rHE  paradox  at  the  heart  of 
Matthew  Engel's  history  is  that 
the  first  popular  press  proprietors 
who  set  out  to  use  their  papers  for 
political  propaganda  were  much 
less  successful  at  influencing  read- 
ers than  the  current  crop  who  see 
their  papers  primarily  as  sources  of 
profit  Readers  of  the  Daily  Mail 


could  not  be  persuaded  by  Lord 
Northcliffe  to  change  their  bread- 
eating habits,  nor  did  they  follow 
the  advice,  years  later,  of  his 
brother  Lord  Rothermere,  who 
urged  them  to  support  the  Black- 
shirts. Daily  Express  readers  never 
showed  the  least  enthusiasm  for 
Lord  Beaverbrook’s  daft  crusade  for 
Empire  Free  Trade. 

Indeed,  according  to  Sally 
Taylor's  entertaining  history, 
Beaverbrook’s  • failure  convinced 
Rothermere  that  press  owners  were 
eunuchs.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
told  one  of  his  editors,  — ‘Ton  my 
soul,  the  amount  of  nonsense  talked 
about  the  power  of  the  newspaper 
proprietor  is  positively  nauseating." 
The  truth  was  that  those  papers 
were  preaching  sermons  which 


were  either  inimical  to  readers’ 
reality  (they  enjoyed  white  bread) 
or  way  over  their  heads.  The  barmy 
barons  could  not  hope  to  go  against 
the  grain.  "When  they  caught  the 
public  mood,  they  were  altogether 
more  successful. 

Exploiting  the  British  people’s 
deep-seated  xenophobia,  North- 
cliffe found  wide  appeal  for  Ilia  anti- 
German  propaganda,  which  ran  full 
throttle  from  1900  until  the  out- 
break of  war.  But  the  first  paper  that 
got  really  close  to  its  readers  and 
their  concerns  was  the  Daily  Mir- 
ror. Its  advantage  was  that  it  was 
guided  by  a succession  of  men  who 
were  not  remote  from  the  people  in 
the  street  Hugh  Cudlipp,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Mirror  titles  for  21  years 
from  1952,  Baw  his  daily  paper  attain 


record  sales  of  more  than  5.2  mil- 
lion by  the  end  of  1967. 

The  date  is  significant.  The  Daily 
Mirror  helped  to  undermine  the 
Tory  governments  of  the  fifties  ami 
early  sixties,  finding  common  cause 
with  a working  clnss  that  whs 
beginning  to  assert  itself  through  its 
industrial  muscle  during  an  era  of 
foil  employment.  With  the  Mirror's 
unabashed  support  for  Labour,  the 
party  won  elections  in  1964  and 
1966.  By  1968,  not  only  was  the 
political  tide  beginning  to  turn  ns 
people  became  disillusioned  with 
Harold  Wilson  but  — anil  here, 
Engel’s  analysis  is  brilliant  — the 
Mirror  was  out  of  touch  with  the 
emerging  youth  culture. 

When  Rupert  Murdoch  bought 
the  ailing  Sun  in  1969,  he  and  his  ed- 
itor Larry  Lamb  knew  just  where 
I the  Mirror  was  going  wrong.  It  was 
I the  era  of  permissiveness  and  new 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 
Junfl2l{fi6 

social  irreverence,  which  they  ap. 
penleil  to  with  sex  surveys,  i 
tell  stories  and  Page  Three  gjrfc,  ' 
But  it  was  also  a time  of  widespread 
industrial  unrest.  After  brief  support 
for  Labour,  and  the  1972  mlnen 
strike,  the  Sun  moved  towards  the 
Tories. 

Once  it  set  its  mind  to  the  agenda 
simultaneously  adopted  by  the  new 
Tory  leader,  Margaret  Thatcher,  it 
set  about  its  task  with  relish.  That 
can  be  little  doubt  of  the  Sun’s  polit-  • 
ical  influence  in  the  late  seventies 
and  throughout  the  eighties.  Afar 
the  1992  election  the  paper  fell  so 
confident  it  owned  up  to  a truth 
never  previously  admitted:  “It  Wa ; 
The  Sun  Wot  Won  It.”  It  ha3  beer 
denied  — by  the  Sun  — ever  since 
But  it  is  a measure  of  Engel’s  sw.‘ 
cess  that  he  has  convincing 
proved  that  papers  do  have  a 
effect,  whatever  they  3ay. 
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Love  is  not  all  we  need 


Image  builder  . . . Eteenstein  pursued  the  revolutionary  ideal  through  hla  writings  and  In  films.  Ivan 
The  Terrible  (above)  was  one  of  only  seven  features  he  completed  during  a 23-year  career  In  cinema 

Seeing  the  bigger  picture 


Ronald  Bergen 

Eteenstein:  Writings  1922-1934  ■ 
Translated  by  Richard  Taylor 
BF1334pp  El  6.99 J 

Towards  a Theory  of  Montage  . 
Translated  by  Michael  Gtenny 
BF1428pp  E16.89  . , . 

Beyond  ihe  Stats:'  The  Memoirs  of 
Sergei  Bsehateln 
Translated  by  William  Powell 
BFI  889pp  £45  

Eteenstein:  Writings  1 934-1 947  * 

Translated  by  William  Powell 
BFI  4Q5pp  £35  - 

SERGEI  EISENSTEIN  is  such 
a colossus  lii  filth  history  that 
it  is  astonishing  that  he  was 
only  able  to  complete  seven  features 
during  his  23-year  career  in  cinema. 
Perhaps  he  would  have  written  less 
if  he  hdd  been  busier  making  films, 
but  Eteenstein  had  an  avid  impulse 
to  communicate'  by  any  meanB.  Pro- 
fessor Richard  T&ylor,  the  scrupu- 
lous editor  of  the  four  volumes  of 
Eisenstein's  writing,  explains  id  the 
introduction  to  the  first  book:  "His 
position  in  the  development  of  Cin- 
ema as  ari  art' form  was  in  many 
ways  similar  to  that  of  Shakespeare 
in  the  development  of  modern 
drama  and  it  was  certainly  as  fieml- 
hal.  Bdt, ‘tinlike  Shakespeare,  Eteeh- 
nteiri  waS  more1  than  the  leading 
practitioner  of  his  art;  he  was  also 
its  principal  theorist."  " " 


This  2,000-page  journey  through 
the  mind  of  a genius  mirrors  the 
history  of  the  Soviet  Union,  starting 
off  in  a spirit  of  experimentation  and 
genuine  optimism,  all  of  which  was 
progressively  stifled  as  Stalin  in- 
creased his  stranglehold  on  the 
party.  In  other  words,  Eisenstein's 
innovative  writings  up  to  1934 
exude  enthusiasm,  while  those  from 
then  onwards  are  more  cautious. 

The  greatest  shock  comes  in 
1937  with  Eisenstein's  apology  for 
his  "transgressions"  in  making 
Bezhin  Meadow,  60  per  cent  of 
which  had  been  shot  before  it  was  | 
cancelled  on  official  orders. 
"Speeches  by  our  Moafilm  collec- 
tive of  workers . . . sfived  me  from 
the  worst . . . [it]  helped  open  my 
eyes  above  all  to  my  own  mistakes 
in'ifty  socio-political  conduct"  A 
number  of  other  pieces,  which 
could  have  * been  written  by  the 
Ministry  of  Propaganda,  are  just  as 
depressing. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some 
wonderfully  enlightening  pages 
among  the  later  writings:  his  notes 
on  his  production  of  Die  Walktlre 
for  the' Bolshoi  at  the  time  of  the 
Nazi-Soviet  pact;  hi?  thoughts  oq 
the’parallels  between  Charles  Dick- 
ens find  D W Griffith;  his  admira- 
tion for  John  Ford’s  Young  Mr 
Lincoln  (Lincoln  is  compared 'with 
Gorky);  an  analysis  of  his  work  with 
Prokofiev  on  Ivan  the  Terrible.'  But 
for  the  greatest  stimulation  one 
I must  turd  not  to  the  dazzling  but 


fragmentary  memoirs,  Beyond  The 
Stars,  or  to  Towards  A Theory  Of 
Montage,  an  indispensable  book  for 
film-makers  and  film  students 
(rather  too  technical  for  the  general 
reader),  but  to  the  earliest  volume, 
in  which  Eisenstein's  theories  are 
almost  as  intoxicating  as  the  films 
themselves.  Here  you  will  discover 
an  analysis1  of  how  the  effects  in  | 
Battleship  Potemkin  were  achieved, 
and  an  argument  for  a vertical 
“phallic"  screen  which  could  show 
“Gothic  cathedrals,'  the  Paramount 
building  in  New  York,  Primo 
Camera,  the  profound  and  abysmal 
canyons  of  Wall  Street  in  all  their 
expressiveness  — shots  available  to 
the  dieapest  magazine,  yet 
banished  for  30  years  from  the 
screen’'.  , 

Karl  Marx  wrote:'  'The  bour- 
geoisie created  the  world  in  Us  own 
Image.  Cbmrades,  we  must  destroy 
that  Image.”  Eteenstein,  hr  his 
writings' and  films,  led  the  storming 
of  the  palaces  of  bourgeois  culture, 
only  to  find  himself  continually 
trampled  underfoot1  in  the  maimer 
of  his'  beloved  Charlie  Chaplin.  Bi|t 
tiie  eccentric-  polymath1  with  the 
mischievous  simian  features,  big 
head  and  stocky  body*  always  re- 
tained his  irreverent  sense  of 
humour,  and  the  dremii  of  creating 
"an  unheard-of  form  of  dnema 
which  Inculcates  the  Revolution  into 
the  general  history  ofcultufei  creat- 
ing a synthesis'  of  science,  art  find 
militant  class' conSdotisness".  ' 


Jenny  Turner 

Mavis  Belfrage:  A Romantic  Novel, 
with  Five  Shorter  Tales 
by  Alasdair  Gray 
Bloomsbury  1 59pp  Cl  3.99 

HEADERS  ought  by  now  to 
tm  know  what  Alasdair  Gray 
means  by  “a  trouser  suit".  As  in 
“She  stood  with  right  hand  in  the 
pocket  of  a trouser  suil",  which  is 
what  Mavis  Belfrage  dues  when  she 
first  visits  the  hero  in  his  office  in 
the  title  story  to  this  book.  Trouser 
suits,  as  readers  will  remember 
from  Something  leather  and 
Janine,  are  one  of  Gray's  Inpmnsi 
turn-on  fashion  items,  along  will] 
front-buttoning  inidi-skirts  and 
jeans  and  dungarees.  Fashion  lias 
not  been  seen  so  freshly  — or  so 
fetisliistically  — since  Aklous  Hux- 
ley went  wild  with  his  zipper  fasten- 
ings in  Brave  New  World. 

Gray  1ms  advertised  Mavis  Bcl- 
froge  ns  "a  romantic  novel",  and,  on 
his  self-penned  jacket  flap,  ns 
“Gray’s  only  straight  novel  nbout 
love”.  Sure  enough,  Mavis  Belfrngc 
itself  does  indeed  feature  n lonely, 
undersexed  man,  and  an  assertive, 
trouser-suited  woman,  and  all  Ihe 
sorts  of  consequences  renders  who 
know  nbout  trouser  suits  will  be 
primed  to  expect 
The  greater  drama  of  the  collec- 
tion ns  a whole,  however,  doesn't 
concern  men  and  women  in  their 
erotic  configurations  only.  In  Mavis 
Belfrage,  our  hero  is  a teacher- 
training  college  lecturer,  who  Iihb 
lost  all  passion  for  his  subject  after 
going  "to  a famous  south  British 
university  Where  he  won  a fairly 
good  second-class  philosophy 
degree";  In  another  it’s  a retired 
headmaster;  in  yet  another,  a 
woman  who  looks  like  a school- 
mistress is  seen  as  the  supreme  ob- 
ject of  desire. 

Schoolteachers,  of  course,  have 
long  been  a favourite  emblem  of 
Scottish  literature,  from  Muriel 
Spark's  Miss  Brodie  to  the  excruci- 
i ating  trials  of  James  Reiman's 
Patrick  Doyle.  Aid  Gray  for  his  part 
, has  longer  enjoyed  anatomising: 

' Buch  'emblems.  ' So  the  greater 
drama  of  Mavis  Belfrage,  in  a way,  is 
t all  about  the1  role  of  the  state  eduCa- 
! tion  system,  back  In  the;days  when 
[ "state  education”  had  not  yet1  be- 
■ come  a synonym  for  "cut", 
f Gray,  unsurprisingly,  te  good  at 
wringing  humour  and  pathos  from 
the  stock  ' figure  of  the  school- 
> teacher,  worn' and  thwarted,  eccen- 
trie  to  the  ppint  of  barking  mad.  But 
i he  also  demands  we  see  the  ridicu- 
lous creature 'in  his  historical  con- 


text, as  drone  and  functionary  toil'  • 
postwar  welfare  consensus,  as  z 
major  contributor  to  the  labours  d 
wlmt  Gray  calls  "Britain's  lowes 
professional  class". 

Although  lie  is  often  mistaken)! 
thought  of  as  a postmodern  witH. 
Gray  has  an  imagination  that  Is  pre- 
foundly  classical  at  root.  Democrat] 
institutions  thrill  him  just  as  lime: 
as  do  trouser  suits,  be  they  ever* 
flawed.  And  this  is  the  great  tiibw 
about  all  Gray's  writing.  It  enow 
ages  us  to  thrill  to  what  is  both  goo' 
ami  terrible  about  our  own  politki 
history  ami  aspirations.  Humans. tr 
unfashiunably  seems  to  he  suggee 
mg,  need  a sense  of  a polis  just  s 
much  as  they  need  romantic  love. 

Eleven  years  ago  now.  In  the  pen 
mnntenu  collection  he  shared  win 
James  Kelnian  and  Agnes  Owem 
Gray  served  notice  that  he  wt 
nbout  to  give  up  writing. 
beguiled  with  fiction  until  I » 
none  left  I resorted  to  facts, 
also  ran  out"  — thnt’s  tile  entire  tu 
of  “Ending",  ills  final  contributions 
1985’s  Lenn  Tales.  . , . 

Ever  since,  Gray’s  writing  » 
always  felt  wonderfully  loose  st 
provisional,  like  drafts  of  anonpM 
work-in-progress,  or  like  GjKJ 
pers  presented  lo  an  Intellecmw 
active  public  by  the  genuinely 
lierimcnlnl  government  were  ne™| 
going  to  have. 

GMis  as  at  ease  wiih 
Ousncss  rs  he  is  with 
found  silliness  of  hte  chosen 
kink.  Pretty  well  alone  among  J, 
temporary  writers,  lie  can  i 
let  his  writing  go  places  vfnei* 
you  get  the  feeling  — jEJgr 
surprising  even  the  author  i»ttL t 
Mavis  Belfrage  com^conug1 
with  illustrations,-  mar^!udf 
heads,  an  epilogue  to  one  w&J 
ing  its  diverse  sources,  and 
Goodbye  on  the 
page.  Gray’s  chosen 
title-page  informs  us. 
Humanist  And  there's  a gg 
little  foetus-woman  PWTg 
INDEPENDENCE  oit  thfi^?  i 
page  of  ■ all.'  She 
trouser  suit  But  she  does 
hand  on  an  apple,  find  ® , O 

come-hither  expressionfoneiyj 
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Nicholas  Lezard  ■ 

A Time  to  Keep,  and  Olrur 
Stories,  by  George  Mackey 
Brown  (Flamingo  Modern 
Classics,  £6.90) 

FIRST  published  in  1969,  this 
collection  Is  a great  intro- 
duction to  Mackay  Brown’s  artistry, 
control,  depth  and  humour.  The  sto- 
ries — alt  of  them  set  in  Orkney  — 
range  in  time  from  the  Viking  raids 
to  the  present  day;  what  Is  perhaps 
most  remarkable  is  Ihe  way  he  can 
weave,  from  the  sparse  and  stark 
details  of  Orcadian  life,  narratives  of 
great  human  richness.  The  themes 
are  generally  our  weakness  in  the 
face  of  the  powers  of  rain,  wind,  sea, 
strong  drink  and  religion;  the 
simplicity  and  pace  of  their  telling 
suggest  the  eternal  techniques  of 
storytelling  (told  with  the  kind  of 
snap  and  twist  that  is  designed  to 
keep  a pub  audience  enthralled).  A 
writer  at  once  timeless  and  con- 
temporary. 

The  March  of  Folly:  From  They 
to  Vietnam,  by  Barbara 
Tbehman  (Papermac,  £13) 

rHROUGHOUT  history,  govern- 
ments have  been  gripped  by  the 
desire  to  institute  policies  which 
have  been  obviously  and  severely 
contrary  lo  their  own  interests. 
From  the  wooden  horse  to  Hte  folly 
of  Vietnam,  Tuchman  presents  us 
with  a spine-chilling  precession  of 
official  stupidity.  A copy  should  be 
sent  to  every  world  leader  today. 

The  Village  Pub,  by  Roger  Protz 
and  Homer  Sykea  (Weldenfeld 
ft  Nlcolson,  £8.99) 

Af  tCE  pictures  of  the  nicest  coun- 
IWtry  pubs  in  England  (con- 
veniently depopulated  for  the 
snaps),  with  text  by  one  of  Camra’s 
leading  lights.  This  Is  more  than 
beer-bore  coffee-tablery:  dedicated 
to  George  Orwell,  It  is  a sustained 
laudate  to  the  finest  institution  this 
country  has  ever  produced.  Buy 
this  book,  and  drink  yourself  silly  in 
wery  single  one  of  the  inns  herein. 

Jfe  Tortilla  Curtain,  by 
TCoraghessan  Boyle 
[Bloomsbury,  £8.99) 

A HYPOCRITICAL  liberal  Cali- 
fornian and  a stupefyingly  poor 
■■lesal  immigrant’s  destinies  collide, 
““  although  our  sympathies  are 
jj’ttjy  well  flagged  in  advance, 
“oyle  does  a fine  job  in  keeping  us 
turning  the  pages.  Important  if  you 
Want  to  understand  America,  too. 

Permanent  Midnight,  by  Jerry 
jjfohl  (Abacus,  £6.99) 

! I IM  VCH-HYPED  Drug  Hell  mem- 
I It*?  °tr  which  Stahl  comes  clean 
years  of  narcotic  self-abuse 
:?htle  writing  for  the  hit  American 
jj  fhow  Thlrtysomething.  Relent- 
*ss  low  self-esteem  (he  will  often  as 
^ fay  T slimed”  where  you  or  I 
, wuld  say  T went")  mixed  with  the 
Iftiippy  take-lt-or-leave-it  tone  of 
Highly  readable  if  there 
5 arfin  t too  many  drugs  books  already. 


Avarice  in  wonderland 


The  reality  of  the  health 

system  In  America  is  so 
awful  that  it  had  to  be 
fictionalised.  Joan  Brady 
talks  to  Nicholas  Wroe 


rHEORY  Of  War,  Joan  Brady's 
1993  Whitbread  prize- 
winning  novel,  was  widely  re- 
garded as  being  the  “true"  story  of 
how  her  grandfather  was  sold  into 
slavery  as  a four-year-old  white  boy 
in  post-civil  war  America.  In  fact  the 
book  is  almost  entirely  fictional. 
Brady  recalls  how  she  was  even  crit- 
icised in  her  native  America  for  an 
over-reliance  on  her  grandfather’s 
diaries. 

Yet  while  in  one  respect  that  book 
was  masquerading  as  a personal 
story,  in  another  sense  it  really  was 
the  product  of  a tragic  family  event. 
The  last  draft,  which  imbued  the 
book  with  such  pnssion  and  anger 
as  to  elevate  the  unknown  Brady  to 
the  head  of  an  eminent  Whitbread 
shortlist,  was  written  in  the  im- 
mediate wake  of  the  death  of  her 
husband. 

In  her  latest  novel.  Death  Comes 
For  Peter  Pan  (Seeker  & Warburg. 
£15.99),  she  explicitly  uses  this  ma- 
terial in  detailing  his  treatment  at 
die  hands  of  the  American  medical 
system  and  Ills  subsequent  deatli 
from  a degenerative  disease. 

Sitting  in  the  garden  of  the  Devon 
home  where  she  lias  lived  for  30 
years,  Brady  is  charming  and  re- 
laxed. With  her  spare  frame  and 
short  grey  hair  she  is  a fit-looking 
59  and  exhibits  little  of  the  intensity 
so  apparent  in  her  writing.  Despite 
her  long  residency  in  this  country 
she  stilt  feels  an  outsider.  "I  don’t 
have  the  subtleties  of  English 
speech  yet,"  she  says. 

Showing  little  British  reserve  she 
talks  easily  about  her  husband,  the 
novelist  Dexter  Masters,  and  how 
she  took  him  back  to  America  in  the 
latter  stages  of  his  illness. 

T ran  into  this  situation  I was 
wholly  unprepared  for,"  she  says. 
"Legislation  had  been  quietly  imple- 
mented in  1983,  the  consequences 
of  which  were  terrifying."  She 
calmly  explained  to  me  a system  in 
which  every  disease  — even  Brain 
Disease  (Unspecified)  — has  a spe- 
cific cost  attached  to  its  treatment 


Health  hazard  . . . Brady  tackles  hospital  corruption 


PHOTO  TIM  CUFF 


So  when  the  money  lias  been  spent, 
it  is  the  private  hospital  which  made 
the  diagnosis  that  pays  any  addi- 
tional costs,  not  the  government  or 
the  insurance  company. 

"When  there  are  people  who  are 
very  sick,  as  my  husband  was,"  she 
explains,  “the  hospitals  want  to  get 
rid  of  them.  From  the  hospital's 
point  of  view,  after  you  are  diag- 
nosed, the  best  thing  that  can  hap- 
pen is  that  you  drop  dead  at  once. 
What  you're  left  with  is  a big  incen- 
tive for  corruption." 

This  corruption  is  most  evident  in 
post-hospital  nursing  homes  where 
minimal  care  (“they  compete  with 
Burger  King  for  staff”)  is  combined 
with  hugely  inflated  prices.  Brady's 
initial  response  to  this  system  was 
to  write  a factual  exposfi,  but  after 
two  years  of  research  she  was  flatly 
rejected  by  American  publishers.  I 


She  was,  however,  by  this  lime 
ready  to  write  the  story  as  a novel. 

Citing  Dickens,  Steinbeck  anti 
Upton  Sinclair,  she  set  about  creat- 
ing a coherent  fiction  while  not 
changing  "a  single  administrative 
detail,  medical  diagnosis  or  legal  im- 
plication". Her  delivery  of  the  transi- 
tion from  feet  to  fiction  is  for  the 
most  pfu*t  secure. 

The  exposure  of  the  crazy  eco- 
nomic and  moral  universe  of  the 
Medicare  system  is  convincingly 
contained  within  an  intriguing  and 
moving  family  saga.  Peter  Kessler  is 
dying  and  his  young  wife,  Alice,  Is 
faced  with  negotiating  a way 
through  the  bureaucratic,  financial 
and  emotional  maze. 

Brady’s  writing,  drawing  on  her 
own  experience  about  the  agony  of 
a loved  one  mentally  and  physically 
drifting  away,  te  almost  unbearably 


The  metaphor  made  flesh 
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Tim  Radford 

in  ihe  Blood:  God,  Genes 
and  Destiny 
by  Steve  Jones  1 
HarpetColline  302pp  £20  ■’ 

STEVE  J ONES  has  written  The 
Stoty  Of  O.  And  also  of  A.  not  to 
mention  B and  even  AB.  He  has  gir- 
dled the  globe  in  pursuit  of  haemo- 
globin. .The  University  College 
London  geneticist  and  snail  expert 
first  delivered  the  Reith  lectures, 
which  - drew -huge- attention, ’ ahd 
then  wrote  {he  book  The  Language 
of  tiie  Genes,  which  drew  even 
1 more,  and  is  still  doing  so.  The  mes- 
sage of  both  lectures  and  book  was 
that  life  was.a  four-lefter  word:  the 
letters  A,  G.  C and  T being  symbols 
for  four  nucleotides  that  are  ' all  that 
; is ' needed  to  write  the  DNA  blue- 
print for'yeast  cells  and  yaks,'  peccfi: 

: riefi  .and  people. 1 .'  " ' '7 

The  bdok%as  fi  prize-vpinher  and 
a best-seller.  The  author  became  a 
cotyimnlsf,  a bfoadcaBfor,  a1  media 


don.  He  also  joined  the  tiny  platoon 
of  scientists  to  be  seen  at  literary 
lunches  and  literature  festivals, 
courted  by  agents,  consulted  by 
novelists.  He  had  an  advisory  hand 
in  the  making  of  A S Byotfs  latest 
novel  Babel  Tbwer.  A television 
series  was  inevitable,  and  a book  of 
die  series  too.  This  is  that  book. 
Professtir  Jones  observed  once  that 
he  only  did  this  sort  of  jhing 
beefiuse  he  couldn’t  get  the  money 
to  get  on  with  studying  snails.  Good 
neWs  for  some;  The  book  is  another1 
winner. ' 

The  new  biology  — see  Richard 
Dawkins  find'  hl&|  Selfish'  Gene, 
Blind  Watchmaker  and  Mt  Improba- 
ble — keeps  yielding  .bold 
metaphore.  Old  metaphors  too:  foss 
genes  and  evolution  into  the  pot  and 1 
you  have  Original  Sin  again,  this 
time  as  an  Irlheritahce  mechanism 
that  makes  your  attention  deficit 
disorder,  or  your  violent  anger.  ln- 
evi table,  This  ik  an  argument  ydu 
might  even  try  to  produce  In.&nirt  ! 
■ Thei-e  are  biologistswho  bill  ere 


that,  at  bottom,  science  will  have  die 
answer  for  everything:  Jones  is  not 
one  of  them.  There  are  genetic  dif- 
ferences between  populations  in  De- 
troit and  Darlington,  but  they  don’t 
explain  (he  difference  in  murder 
rates.  The  number  of  guns  in  each 
city  is  enough  to  do  that.  Techno- 
logy, he  says,  matters  more  than 
biology.  Jones  makes  his  journey 
through  history  and  landscape, 
from  Armageddon  to  Great  Zlm-' 
; babwe,  from, AJbi’s  Cathar  cathedral- 
to  Zaire  and  Zion,  from  Hirohlto  to 
the  Hottentots,  from  the  Mormons 
of  Utah  to  John  Major  and  Baroness 
Thatcher  (who  share  a common  an- 
cestor and  a joint  fifth  cousin,  who 
writes  country  and  western  spngs). 
He  deals  with  understandings  and 
misunderstandings  about  genes  and 
, genealogy,  'the  -tougher  science 
hived  off  into  read-nie-later  modules 
so  as  not  (o  Interrupt  die  narrative. 

Alortg  ihe  way,  the  imagery  keeps 
taking  oyer;  aristocrats  reproduce 
; their. yfealth  fiiid,  titles  fisexuaily; 

; ordinary,  mortals  go  in  for  sex  and 
| dissipate  their  inheritance.  Taxes  do 
, die  sjutie  thing.  The  difference  mat- 
ters to  the  Pequdt  Indlpilp;of  Con- 
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poignant.  “Americans  are  so  afraid 
of  death  that  they  would  rather 
someone  else  dealt  with  it  for 
them."  She  laughs  — “You  may  be 
90  and  have  worked  hard  all  your 
life,  but  the  attitude  is.  if  you  tried 
harder,  you 'd  still  be  18.“ 

There  is  little  of  this  gallows 
humour  in  the  book,  although  it  is 
by  no  means  relentlessly  depress- 
ing either.  The  main  literary  conceit 
is  the  weaving  into  the  Kesslers' 
story  of  elements  of  Peter  Pan  and 
Alice  In  Wonderland.  "Peter  Pan  is 
described  in  the  original  as  being  as 
delicate  as  a butterfly  and  as 
dangerous  as  a bomb,"  says  Brady. 
"I  thought  what  a marvellous  char- 
acter." The  idea  of  Medicare  as 
Wonderland  — inverted  logic  and 
lots  of  maths  — came  from  an 
American  academic.  Both  strands 
invest  a strangely  mythic  atmos- 
phere into  the  narrative  and  make 
even  more  unsettling  the  unreality 
of  Ihe  medical  system. 

Knopf,  the  American  publisher,  of- 
fered $100,000  for  Deatli  Comes  For 
Peter  Pan  and  Brady  was  assigned 
the  same  editor  as  Cormac  Mc- 
Carthy and  Richard  Ford.  This  was  a 
very  big  advance  for  Brady  and  she 
recalls  being  tlirilled  when  Sonny 
Mehta,  the  doyen  of  New  York  pu£ 
lishers,  “put  his  arm  around  my 
shoulders  and  said,  ‘Is  there  any- 
thing I can  do  for  you  Joan?’"  How- 
ever, four  months  of  silence  follows! 
before  Knopf  decided  to  withdraw. 

Coming  after  the  relative  failure 
of  Theory  Of  War  in  Ihe  US  — 
Brady  expected  more  support  from 
her  publisher,  "as  the  first  Ameri- 
can to  win  a major  British  prize"  — 
the  problems  with  her  latest  book 
leave  her  perplexed.  “I  don't  really 
believe  in  conspiracy  theories she 
muses,  “but  it  makes  you  wonder. 
These  are  multinational  corpora- 
tions, more  powerful  dian  some 
governments.  Hospitals  are  just 
part  of  what  they  do.  Ail  the  way  in 
this  I’ve  come  up  against  the  money. 
It's  terrifying  how  much  is  at  stake.” 

While  Brady  is  keen  to  campaign 
on  this  issue  — the  book  is  dedi- 
cated to  Hillary  Clinton  "who  did 
her  damndest’  to  help";  she  fears 
the  increase  in  American-owned 
hospitals  in  this  country  — she 
doesn't  see  herself  as  exclusively  a 
political  writer.  She  is  currently  a 
hundred  pages  into  her  next  novel 
— set  in  Britain,  the  United  States 
and  Russia  — and  claims  “there  are 
no  social  issues  in  it”,  before  paus- 
ing to  add  "yet.  So  far  as  I'm  aware". 


nectfcut  who  have  discovered  that 
tribal  land  is  now  a casino  money- 
spinner.  If  they  keep  the  money  in 
the  tribal  families,  they  lose  the  Idea 
of  tribe.  Jones  is  great  on  sex  and 
death  and  taxes. 

Oh,  and  talking  of  aristocrats  and 
social  climbing,  a species  of  slug 
gives  up  sex  with  higher  altitudes: 
at  the  top  qf  a Derbyshire  dale  they 
are  all  black  and  Identical.  You  have 
to  go  downhill  for  richness  and  vari- 
ety and . sexual  activity.  There’s  a 
metaphor  for  somebody  to  pick  up. 
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30  LEISURE 
Bridge  Zla  Mahmood 

J TIMED  a recent  visit  to 
I Florida,  the  Sunshine  State, 
Impeccably,  for  I arrived  at  the 
same  time  as  a freak  thunder- 
storm, which  lasted  for  two  days. 
The  good  news  was  that  a friend 
invited  me  to  his  home  for  a 
bridge  match.  There  were  three 
regular  partnerships  and  two 
odd  men  out,  myself  and  some- 
one I'd  never  played  with  before. 
Our  system  discussion  was 
brief.  “Stayman,  Blackwood, 
everything  else  standard,”  I 
said,  and  partner  readily  agreed. 

I  would  soon  regret  not  having 
used  more  precise  terminology. 

A few  hands  into  the  match,  I 
picked  up  these  cards: 

* AQ9  ¥ KJ953  ♦K10  4J84 

1 opened  one  heart,  and  part- 
ner responded  three  spades. 
East,  one  of  those  who  is  always 
looking  for  an  edge,  smiled  at 
me  and  passed.  1 could  under- 
stand why  he  was  smiling.  The 
natural  interpretation  of  three 
spades  is  a weak  hand  with  a 
long  spade  suit 

But  my  partner  might  well  be- 
lieve that  the  “standard”  Interpre- 
tation prevailed.  A common 
expert  treatment  In  the  US  is  to 
play  a Jump  to  three  spadea  as  a 
splinter  bid — heart  support,  a 
singleton  or  void  In  spades.  1 
was  now  in  a real  dilemma.  My 
pnrtner  had  either  one  spade  or 
seven,  and  I did  not  know  which! 
Silently,  I cursed  myself  for  not 
having  been  more  specific  in  what 
I'd  said  before  the  game  started. 
We  should  have  agreed  to  play 
“everything  natural”  rather  than 
“everything  standard”. 

Eventually,  I hedged  my  bets 
withSNT;  If  partner  had  long 
spadea  this  might  not  be  a disas- 
ter, while  if  he  had  short  spades 
he  could  correct  to  four  hearts. 
The  latter  proved  to  he  the  case 
— but  partner,  feeling  that  he 
had  already  shown  his  hand, 
passed  my  3 NT  and  put  down 
this  pleasing  dummy  after  West 
had  led  a spade: 


*K  VAQ108  ♦QJ65  *10976 

As  you  can  aee,  3 NT  has  nine 
easy  tricks  while  four  heartB  has  • 
four  top  losers  on  a minor-suit 
lead.  East,  whose  hand  had  been: 

*J  1086 54  ¥4  *A4  *K532 

now  piped  up,  “You  didn't  alert 
your  partner's  bid  of  three 
spades.”  The  standard  practice 
in  expert  play  Is  that  when  your 
partner  makes  an  unusual  bid, 
you  should  “alert”  your  oppo- 
nents, who  may  ask  you  what 
partner's  bid  means.  This  is  to 
protect  your  opponents  against 
agreements  that  are  not  natural. 

“I  couldn't  alert  three  spades, 
aa  we  did  not  have  an  agreement 
about  what  it  meant,”  1 replied, 
honestly.  But  East  was  not  satis- 
fied. “If  I’d  known  that  three 
spades  was  a splinter  bid,”  he 
said,  “I’d  have  doubled  it  to 
show  spades.  Now  we  could  find 
our  sacrifice  in  four  spades 
against  your  four  hearts,  and  we 
lose  only  300  Instead  of 620. 1 
suggest  we  re-deal  die  hand.” 

Now,  itwas  obvious  to  me  that 
East  had  been  hoping  for  us  to 
have  a misunderstanding  and 
end  In  a ridiculous  contract  If 
that  had  happened,  of  course,  he 
would  never  have  asked  for  a re- 
deal. But  when  we  reached  the 
best  contract  after  all,  he  was 
unhappy  and  decided  to  object. 
Technically,  he  was  just  about 
within  his  rights,  and  as  It  was  a 
social  game  1 agreed  to  a re-deal. 
Inwardly,  though,  I was 
seething.  Next  week,  I’ll  tell  you 
about  our  revenge. 

• A while  ago,  I asked  readers  to 
let  me  know  the  odds  that  a 
bridge  hand  would  contain  all 
four  aces.  I received  a staggering 
number  of  replies,  almost  all  of 
them  correct  — the  odds  are 
4,154  to  11,  or  about  once  in 
every  377.6  hands. 

Clare  Harris  of  Bristol's 
Answer  came  out  of  the  hat  first, 
and  a small  prize  Is  on  its  way 
to  her.  © 
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ILLUSTRATION:  ANN  HOBDAY 


The  fat  of  the  land 


Mark  Cocker 


MSA  LANDSCAPE  Halver- 
MM  gate  has  few  rivals  in  Eng- 
land.  One  head9  east  out  of 
the  village  from  which  the  area 
takes  its  name  and  suddenly,  almost 
disconcertingly,  the  familiar  pattern 
of  Norfolk  ploughland,  with  its 
pockets  of  oak  wood  and  encircling 
hedge,  falls  away  completely. 
Ahead,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  is  n 
vast  expanse  of  level  pasture  at 
times  more  reminiscent  of  the  sea 
than  the  land. 

To  walk  in  this  place,  the  largest 
area  of  grazing  marsh  in  eastern 
England,  is  to  be  forced  to  adapt  to  a 
different  scale  aind  perspective. 
Halvergate’9  occupied  buildings  can 
he  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand,  and  there  are  no  roads,  nor 
vehicles.  Nor  are  there  trees  or 
hedges,  the  fields  being  divided  by 
a lattice-work  of  flower-rich  dykes. 
The  one  significant  feature  to  orient 


oneself  in  the  sea  of  green  is  an  oc- 
casional tall  cylinder  of  brick  — the 
crumbling  remains  of  an  old  wind- 
mill. Herds  of  grazing  cattle  can 
seeni  to  loom  on  the  horizon  like 
passing  ships,  while  u line  of  old 
Blub  dumped  after  dyke-dredging 
operations  erupts  out  of  the 
absolute  flatness  like  a miniature 
range  of  hills. 

With  only  die  tumbling  song  of 
lapwings  to  break  the  silence  ami 
the  lollop  of  scarpering  hares  In  dis- 
tract the  eye.  no  other  landscape  in 
the  region  can  offer  such  an  atmos- 
phere of  peace  to  the  visitor.  Yet. 
ironically,  for  many  environmental- 
ists tile  name  of  Ilulvergale  still 
resonates  with  deep  conflict.  In  the 
1980s  it  became  a imyor  battle- 
ground for  those  with  deeply 
opposed  views  on  the  future  usage 
of  landscapes  which,  like  Halver- 
gate.  were  aesthetically  and  environ- 
mentally rewarding,  but  economi- 
cally unproductive. 


GUAROtANWEBLY 

Jimatft 

On  one  side,  the  bigger,  m 
profitable  farmers  and  their  aMeso 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  seemed  ■ 
to  lum  .11  the  forces  of  established 
tradition  with  them.  British  farming 
hail  been  on  a long  march  towank 
efficiency  since  lire  1940s,  becom 
ing  unc  of  the  most  successful  inti* 
world.  The  Intensification  of  Halva- 
gnte  and  the  conversion  ofrelatfolj 
unproductive  grazing  land  to  arabk, 
seemed  just  one  more  step  in  the 
drive  towards  greater  profitability. 

While  the  environmental!* 
seemed  to  be  swimming  against  the 
tide  of  this  recent  history,  they 
marshalled  the  forces  of  reasoi : 
with  devastating  impact  What 
the  point,  ran  one  important  arp 
ment,  of  paying  farmers  large  subs>: 
dies  to  convert  relatively  unsuilaUt 
land  to  cereal  production,  when  i 
European  grain  mountain  already 
stood  at  over  600.000  tonnes? 

The  dispute  was  eventual! 
resolved  and  Halvergate’s  far  mm  I 
did  receive  subsidies,  but  not  k1 
drain  and  plough  their  ancient  p* 
tures.  Payments  were  made  for  io 
retention  under  traditional  fernif ' 
practices.  The  outcome  n, 
heralded  as  a perfect  comprornw, 
but  many  saw  it  as  a great  victocr 
for  conservation,  fn  fact,  to 
scheme  of  compensatory  payment) 
developed  at  Halvergate  evolved 
into  the  Environmentally  Srasfr 
Areas  Scheme  — a system  that  no* 
helps  safeguard  22  of  England) 
most  beautiful,  wildlife-rich  W 
scapes,  involving  a total  of  42 606. 
hectares. 

However,  looking  at  the  grr- 
lu-rils  of  cattle  floating  acros 
IluIvcrgiileV  ocean  of  green,  l eant 
help  reflecting  mi  one  final  iron 
that  seems  more  significant  in  vin 
of  lli<<  current  beef  crisis.  There  an 
many  people,  especially  amonfft 
the  conservation  movement,  vno 
consider  rearing  animals  for  thr 
table  as  unacceplably  cruel  and 
view  the  widening  of  their  «w 
vegetarian  diet  as  a moral  crusadr. 

Yet  if  everyone  had  liclicved  niea 
was  murder,  llu-u  Halvergate,  fc' 
great  drifting  herds,  its  iiationnl); 
important  tlyke  flora,  its  populaUons 
of  breeding  waders  and  wloteflPj 
wildfowl  would  all  have  disappear*”3 
long  ago. 


Quick  crossword  no.  316  Chess  Leonard  Barden 
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Across  I HH  I [2  j "*13  j \a  J p 1 / UD1T  POLGAR,  featured  in  last  I 

I — LJ — week’s  article,  took  another  sten 


Across 

1 Sash  (10) 

7 Marsupial  (8) 

8 Change  (4) 

9 . Compaaslori  (4) 

10  Cup  (7) 

12  Pagaaus  In 
Greek  mythology 
(6,5) 

14  Meagre  flow  (7) 

16  Discharge  (4) 

19  Fluent  and 
Insincere  (4) 

20  Moisture  In  the 
atmosphere  (8) 

21  NotlcGabllity  (10) 

Down 

1 Fastening  or 
embrace  (6)- 

2 Measure  of 
explosive 
power  (7) 

3 Nobleman  (4) 

; 4 Confused  noise  . . 
or  uproar  (8) 

5 Umbilicus  (5) 

6 Day  nursery  for 
babies  (6) 

11  Qteedof 
terrier  (8) 

; 12  Sing  like  a bird  (0). 


13  Month  of 
fasting  (7) 

15  Tree  trunk,  as  ' 
tossed  (5) 

17  Name(of 
newspaper)  (5) 

18  Portent  (4) 


Last  week’s  solution 
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week's  article,  took  another  step 
towards  the  world  top  when  she 
, reached  the  semi-finals  of  the  PCA 
speed  chess  Grand  Prix  at  the 
Kremlin,  Moscow.  The  19-year-old 
Hungarian  defeated  the  world  ^o  5, 
Ivanchuk,  before  losing  to  Kramnik, 
who  went  on  to  beat  Garry  Kas- 
parov in  the  final. 

Fide's  Karpov  v Kamsky  world,  title 
match  will  now  start  in  Kalmykia  op 
June  5,  but  these  days  reputations  in- 
creasingly depend  on  the  Fide  and 
PCA  ranking  lists,  wh^re  Polgar  is 
already  in  the  top  10.  Her  victory  over 
Ivanchuk,  who  has, recently  scored: 
; several  impressive  tournament,  vic- 
tories, was  thus  a symbolic  landmark, 
Kramnik  and  Anand  are  now  the  only 
top  GMs  who  normally  beat  Fojgar, 
while  she  has  not  played  Kasparov 
: since  their  controversial  game  at 
! pnares  1994,  where  television  moni- 
: ton  showed  that  the  world  champion 
took  back  a move  before  winning. 

Potyar-Ivanchuk,  Sicilian  Defence 

1 e4  c6  2 Nf3  ef  3 d4  cxd4 
. 4 Nxd4  a6  The  Kan  system)  a topi- 
cal . choice:  Winning  With  The  ^an 
: is  the  tide  of  a new  Bqtaford  b ool?  by 
AUMortazavi. 


6 HcI3  BcB  6 Nli3  Bn7  7 No.H 
Nc6  8 0-0  Nf6  9 ()o2  dti  IO 
Khl  1)5  11  f4  Qc7  12  IW2  0-0 
13  Rnel  Bb7  14  Rf3.  Trademark 
Polgar.  More  thnn  any  other  lending 
grandmaster,  bar  Kasparov,  she 
' tries  to  create  early  K-side  piece 
, attacks  with  the  white  pieces  in 
almost  any  opening. 

At  one  time,  critics  claimed  that 
! her  game  was  too  tacticnl  anil  would 
fail  against  the  best  strategists. 

■ Results  don’t  support  this  argument, 
and  Polgar  hqs  almost  a 100-per-cent 
record  against  Nigel  Short,  as  well 
as  improving  results  against  Karpov, 
her  victim  ip  last  week’s  game. 

Nd4  15  Nxd4  Bxd4  16  Rg3 
Nd7?  Missing  a tactic  which  ulti: 
mately  wins  the  game.  Better  is  b4i 
17  Bxb$I  Nc5  If  axb5  18  Nxb5 
Qb6  19  Nxd4  Qxd4  20  Bc3  and  21 
:Rxg7+wn8.  : 

18  Bd3  Rfo8  19  Ndl,  f5  20 
Bc3  $xc3  21  . Nxc3  fxe4  22 
Nxe4  Bxe4.  23  Bxe4  Rab8  24 
b3  d.5  25  Bd3  Qxf4?  Ivanchuk  is 
eager  to  regain  the, pawn,  but  this  , 
one  Is  poisoned,  25>, . . a5  and  dour 
defence  1b  the  best  chance. 

' »_??  ?0  De8PalT'  V 27 
Bxh7+l.Kxh7  ,28,.Qh5+  Kgg  29  Rh3 
with  unavoidable  mate. ' 27  Rxf4 
Nxf4  28  Qg4  Ng6  29  h4  Rb7 


30  Ii5  NCH  31  i-4I  To  imdenwg 
defensive  fortress,  creatc^n^ 
passed  pawns,  lifl  32  cB  RpB 
Ii4  <i5  34  «3  Kc6  36  Qd4 
36  uxb4  Rbc7  37  Kh2  ^ 
1>5  Rcc7  39  Qb4  e5  40  W 
41  Qbfi  Rcb8  42  c6  W » 

Qxd5+ ICh8  44  Qxc5  Realtf* 
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Rugby  Bath  44  Wigan  1 9 


A fit  tribute  to  Wigan  in  happy  reunion 


Frank  Keating  at  Twickenham 

THE  century-old  walls  finally 
came  tumbling  down  on  Sat- 
urday and  42,000  were  there 
to  see  It  Wignn’s  aggregate  advan- 
tage over  the  two  battles  of  English 
champions  was  101  points  to  50,  and 
19  tries  to  eight,  but  neither  side 
was  gloating  or  walling  as  things 
ended  in  the  spirit  of  a happy  family 
reunion. 

Other  than  to  write  an  important 
page  in  the  history  books  the  main 
significance  of  these  occasions  was 
to  demonstrate  that  full-timers  are 
likely  to  be  belter  — ie,  fitter  — 
than  part-timers. 

In  the  continuing  glow  of  recon- 
ciliation afterwards  the  convivial 
consensus  was  that  once  Bath  led 
by  390  after  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  they  took  their  foot  off  die  ac- 
celerator and  cruised  downhill  for 
the  rest  of  die  way. 

“We  could  have  stuck  the  ball  up 
our  jumpers  but  we  didn't  want  to." 
said  Bath’s  director  of  rugby  John 
Hall.  "We  wanted  it  to  flow,  so  we 
just  took  our  foot  off  the  gas  pedal." 

Tliis  was  true  for  almost  an  hour 
but  it  was  also  true  that  Bath  were 
so  exhausted  in  the  last  half-hour 
that  they  could  scarcely  return  that 
foot  to  the  pedal  to  find  out  if  any- 
thing was  left  in  the  tank. 


Brotherly  shove  . . . Sleigh tholme,  a scorer  for  Bath,  hands  off 
Tuigamala,  a scorer  for  Wigan,  at  Twickenham  photo  richard  saker 


"We  were  knackered  and  really 
struggling  by  the  time  they  came 
back  at  us,"  admitted  Andy  Robin- 
son after  Wigan’s  two  late,  length-oi- 
the-field  tries,  but  by  then  the 
damage  had  been  done. 

Bath  took  only  a few  minutes  to 
twig  dint  die  majority  of  Wigan's 


sleek  superstars  had  no  clue  about 
line-out,  scrummaging  and  rolling 
mauls.  Declining  penalty-pots  and 
missing  conversions,  Bath  threw 
the  ball  around  with  such  abandon 
that  it  was  no  wonder  they  were 
whacked  with  a fair  chunk  of  the 
match  remaining. 


Sports  Diary  Shiv  Sharma 


Illingworth  on  a sticky  wicket 


RAY  ILLINGWORTH,  chair- 
man of  die  England  selectors, 
is  finding  out  what  it  means 
to  publish  and  be  damned.  He  faces 
the  prospect  of  disciplinary  action 
over  his  book,  One  Man  Commit- 
tee, which  comes  out  later  this 
month  but  whs  serialised  by  a na- 
tional newspaper  in  Britain  last 
week.  It  has  uiwet  a number  of  peo- 
ple in  the  game. 

In  tlu*  book,  Illingworth  has  re- 
pented and  clarified  his  criticism  of 
the  Derbyshire  fast  bowler  Devon 


Illingworth:  ’abuse  of  position’ 

Malcolm,  whom  he  largely  blames 
for  England  losing  the.Test  series  iii 
South  Africa  last  winter. . 

The  Derbyshire  chairman,  Mike 
Horton,  has  officially  pressed  the 
Test  and  County  Cricket  Board's 
disciplinary  committee  to  , tpke 
"strong  action"  against  Illingworth. 
Horton,  in  Miami  on  business,  de- 
scribed Illingworth's  attack  on. Mal- 
colm as  “an  abuse  qf  his  position 
and  a decision  taken  purely  on  com-, 
nierdal  grounds”. 

When  disagreements  flared  be- 
tween the  chairman  of  the  selectors 
and  Malcolm  in  South  Africa,  Hor- 


ton chose  not  to  become  involved, 
but  now  lie  lias  decided  to  defend 
his  pace  bowler.  "A  player  is  being 
attacked  in  print  by  the  man  respon- 
sible for  picking  the  England  team 
and  that  can't  be  right,”  he  said. 

Lancashire  have  added  their 
voice  to  the  criticism.  They  are  un- 
derstood to  be  upset  at  references 
in  the  book  to  their  county  anti  Eng- 
land captain,  Michael  Atherton,  and 
believe  the  comments  are  in  breach 
of  tlie  board's  regulations. 


INDIA  lost  the  rain-ruined  three 
match  Texaco  one-day  series  2-1  to 
England.  The  first  match  at  the  Oval 
was  abandoned  after  England  had 
made  291  for  eight  and  India  replied 
with  96  for  five.  The  second  game, 
at  Headingley,  was  reduced  to  42 
overs  each.  The  tourists  set  Eng- 
land a target  of  158  which  England 
reached  with  the  Io9s  of  four  wick- 
ets. The  final  encounter,  at  Old  Traf- 
ford,  also  brought  victory  to  the 
home  side  where  India  (2364)  went 
down  by  four  wickets. 

O T^VE  BRUCE,  skipper  of  Dou- 
O ble-winning  Manchester  United, 
is  leaving  the  club  next  month  to 
join  First  Division  Birmingham  City 
on.  a free  transfer.  The  deal  will 
make  the  35-year-old  stalwart  cen- 
tal defender  one  of  the  highest  paid 
playqra  in  English  football.  He  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  offered  a two- 
year  package  worth  nearly  £18,000  a 
week,  Bruce  Is  Trevor  Francis’s  first 
major  signing  since  taking  over  at  St 
Andrews. 

Also  op  the  move  are  Serfe  A 
stars  Gianlqca  Vialli  and  Paulo 
Futre.  Vialli.  the  31-year-old  striker 
who  is  Btill  savouring  the  European 
Cup  triumph  witlv  Jiiyentus..  has1 
Joined  Chelsea  on  a twb-year  con- 


tract. U is  understood  Vinlli  will  earn 
£1  million  a season  for  teaming  up 
with  his  friend  Ruud  Gullit. 
Chelsea’s  player-manager. 

Futre  is  expected  to  receive  more 
than  £1  million  a season  in  a two- 
year  deal  at  West  Ham.  However,  he 
played  only  one  game  for  Milan  last 
season  because  ofa  knee  injury. 

Meanwhile,  Gary  Speed  has 
agreed  to  join  Evertou  from  Leeds. 
A life-long  supporter  of  the  Mersey- 
side club,  the  26-year-old  midfielder 
will  complete  a £3.5  million  transfer 
when  lie  returns  from  his  honey- 
moon later  tliis  month. 


"TEENAGER  Philip  Neville  and 
I his  brother  Gary,  teammates  at 
Manchester  United,  earned  them- 
selves a niche  in  soccer  history 
when  they  played  for  England 
against  China  last  week.  Not  since 
Jack  and  Bobby  Charlton  appeared 
together  for  the  last  time  against 
Czechoslovkia  in  Guadalajara  in  the 
1970  World  Cup  have  two  brothers 
played  in  the  same  England  team. 


A GOAL  by  Steve  Claridge  in  the 
dying  seconds  of  extra  time 
won  Leicester  promotion  from  Divi- 
sion One  at  Weiqbley  on  Monday. 
He  fired  the  ball  Home  from  the 
edge  of  the  area  to  stun  Crystal 
Palace  just  as  the  'match  -looked  set 
to  go  into  a . ^penalty  shootout 
Palace  had  opened  the  scoring  after 
:13  mlliutea  - through  Andy  Roberts 
but  Gariy  Parker’s  76tli ' minute 
penalty  conversion  sent  file  play-off 
into  qiftra  tim?.  !• 

in  the  Second ' Division  play-off 
final,  , Bradord'  City  beat  .Notts 
County  2-6.  The  Third  Division  play- 
off finnl  was  won  by  Plymouth  A*  , 
gyle,  who  defeated  Darlkigtoh  by  . 
the  only  goal  of  the  match. 


The  ball  was  in  play  for  40  min- 
utes of  the  80.  whereas  the  average  ' 
for  Bath's  Courage  League  matches 
this  season  was  23. 

The  two  games  have  been  a rev- 
elation in  fitness,”  said  Hall. 
“Wigan's  players  have  four  sessions 
a day  at  the  club,  plus  personal  con- 
ditioning, while  we  are  still  ama- 
teurs because  of  the  limited  time  we 
can  afford  to  put  into  training.” 

However,  ail  Bath  players  last 
weekend  put  in  a splendid  perfor- 
mance, Sleight  holme’s  left-wing  try 
a particular  fizzer  in  overdrive. 

Sleiglitholme’s  try  came  just  after 
the  half-hour  and  was  Bath's  third, 
coming  after  a penalty  try  — of 
which  there  might  have  been  more 
against  Wigan  — and  a close- 
quarter  dart  by  Adebayo.  During 
this  period  Wigan  could  scarcely  lay 
hand  on  ball.  Adebuyn  made-  it  25-0 
before  half-time  and  cool-hand  Call, 
who  revelled  in  the  day,  Inn  Sanders 
and  De  Glanville  scored  three  more 
tries. 

The  Va'aiga  Tuigamala  try  and 
Craig  Murdock's  two  sumptuous 
long-distance  scores  at  the  end 
made  the  point  lor  fitness  and  sent 
supporters  of  both  allegiances  to 
the  bars  and  picnic  car-pnrks  to  cele- 
brate a famous  armistice  and  set  a 
date  on  a complete  merger.  We 
shall  see. 


ITALIAN  Costantino  Rocca  took 
advantage  of  a late  slip  by  US  Mas- 
ters champion  Nick  Faldo  to  win  the 
Volvo  PGA  title  at  Wentworth  on 
Monday.  Just  when  it  looked  as 
though  Faldo  was  timing  his  chal- 
lenge for  a record  fifth  victory  in  the 
event  to  perfection,  he  opened  the 
door  and  Rocca  stepped  right  in,  to 
win  his  first  major  for  three  years. 


WITH  less  than  two  months  to 
go  before  the  Atlanta 
Olympics.  David  Whitaker  has  re- 
signed as  Great  Britain’s  hockey 
conch.  The  official  reason  is  that 
his  business  has  grown  enormously 
and  he  feels  unable  to  give  the 
coaching  the  attention  it  requires. 
Richard  Dodds,  chairmnn  of  the  GB 
Men's  Olympic  Hockey  Committee, 
said  Whitaker  wanted  to  resign 
after  the  team  qualified  at 
Barcelona  in  January  but  was  per- 
suaded to  stay  on/ Whitaker,  aged 
47,  was  awarded  an  QBE  after 
coaching  Britain’s  gold  medal  win- 
ners in  1988. 


THE  world  motor  cycling  cham- 
pion Michael  Doohan  won  the 
500cc  Italian  Grand  Prix  on  a 
Honda  at  Mugelld  to  strengthen 
his  position  at  the  top  of  the  stand- 
ings. Earlier,  during  a warm-up  ses- 
sion, Australian  sidecar  rider 
Shane  Souter  broke  a leg  and  siif-, 
fered  head  and  chest  injuries  when 
his  bike  was  sliced  In  half  In  a 
crash. 


FIRST  it  was  mad  cow  disease  and 
now  toe  pdblic  is  being  warned 
of  the  dangers  of  “mad  couch  dis- 
ease”. Doctors  believe  that  it1  could 
rage  for  two  monthd  hs  Euro  96, 
Wimbledon  and  the  Olympics  hit 
;the  small  screen.  The  medics  nay  ^ 
'that  Itigh  consumption  of  alcohol 
and  junk  food,  coupled  with  lack'  of 
exercise,  could  result  in  weight  gain 
aqd  increase  the  ri  sir  of  . heart 
difeease.  1 
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Merger  is 
the  talk  of 
both  codes 


Robert  Armstrong 
at  Twickenham 

BATH's  successful  tetc-ft-t&te 
with  Wigan  has  Intensified 
predictions  that  the  two  rugby 
codes  will  merge,  and  sooner 
rather  than  later,  Maurice 
Undsoy,  chief  executive  of  the 
Rugby  Football  League,  forecast 
“a  unified  code  within  five  years” 
and  the  RFU  secretary  Tony 
Hnllctt  agreed  that  <(Ln  the  long 
term  it  will  be  difficult  for  them 
not  to  merge”. 

“Wc  don't  sec  each  other  as 
rivals  but  rather  as  friends  mid 
supporters,"  said  Hallclt,  who 
added  that  die  Hath- Wigan  game 
had  been  “all  to  the  good  of  both 
codes”. 

Hnllctt  also  spoke  of  n 
renaissance  in  rugby  which 
could  lead  to  the  Rugby  League 
Challenge  Cup  final  being  staged 
at  Twickenham.  “I  would  like  to 
nee  the  Rugby  League  Cup  final 
plnycd  here  — it  would  be  a 
privilege  and  an  excitement,”  he 
aaid. 

Lindsay  welcomed  tliis,  citing 
“difficulties  with  the  FA  over 
Wembley",  and  both  Wigan's 
conch  Graeme  West  and 
ns9iRtnnt  coach  Joe  Lydon  wore 
enthusiastic  about  Twickenham 
as  a rugby  league  venue. 

The  Wigan  captain  Slmun 
Edwards  went  further,  citing 
Twickenham  and  its  “fantastic 
atmosphere”  as  ideal  for  rugby 
league  Teat  and  World  Cup 
matches. 

Edwards,  who  won  England 
schoolboy  caps  at  union,  would 
even  return  to  the  game  if  a 
suitable  contract  came  along. 

“I  am  ready  to  listen  to  offers,” 
lie  said. 

Lindsay  and  Lydon  expressed 
some  anxiety  about  the  potential 
drain  of  league  professionals 
into  union  now  that  amateurism 
had  disappeared,  but  Bath's 
director  of  rugby  John  Hall 
welcomed  it 

“If  Wigan  players  become 
available  we  would  wont  to  talk 
about  it,”  he  said.  “In  future 
Bath  will  be  run  as  a prof- 
essional club.  Our  players  will 
train  harder  and  will  be  sig- 
nificantly fitter.” 

The  cross-code  experiment 
netted  over  £ 1 million  in  gate 
receipts  from  the  two  games  and 
might  be  repeated  or  even 
expanded  next  year. 

HI  don’t  think  we  should 
abandon  the  idea,”  says  Lindsay, 
who  praised  Hallettfor  initiating 
a dialogue  between  league  and 
union  where  none  bad  previ- 
ously existed. 

“TTie  players  frbm  both  clubB  1 
hove  a lot  of  respect  for  each 
other  and  almost  70,000  people 
watched  the  games  and  enjoyed 
them.  We  could  explore  ways  of 
developing  tills  kind  of  contact, 
possibly  with  four  teams 
involved  next  tkpe  around 
; The  Bath  coach  Brian  Ashton 
was  similarly  keen.  “I’d  like  to 
sec  more  of  thtise  matches  so 
long  as  we’re' invblved,”  he  said. . 
,“We  learn  so  thuch  from  them.  It 1 
was  an  opportunity  tb  teat 
ourselves  against  some  of  the 
best  rugby  players  bi  the  world. 

' Our  flayers  certainly  got  a great 
deal  out  of  It.” 


